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The history of tlie Arabs of Yaman unrlor Islam has, as it 
seems to me, hitherto received less attention from Western 
scholars than it may fairly be said to deserve ; and hence 
it no doubt arises that read('rs desirous of information on 
tlie subject, find their endeavours to obtain it attended with 
almost insuperable difficulty. Lists of the dynasties have 
been included by Mr. S. Ijane- Poole in his Catalogue of 
Coins at the British Museum, and he has added such brief 
explanations as the special pur^joso of his work would 
permit ; but, with that exception, the subject is in English 
literatui’e simply a blank. And the la 1 )oui's of continental 
scholars, it must be addl'd, are iji this particular case, of 
less assistance than might be expected. 

The only book that treats, in a Europe.an language, of 
the Muhammadan history of Yaman, is a small volume by 
C. 'P. Johannsen, written in Latin and published at Bonn in 
182 H. It is an abstract of the history of Zabid by the 
Arab author Dayba', itself an abridgment, but one that 
sujtplies a historical sketch of the dynasties into whose 
possession the city successively passed, from tlie date of its 
I'onndation down to tho tenth century of the Hijrah. 
Johannsen’s work affords, therefore, a brief account ot the 
loading families that ruled over Yaman previou-s to the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era. But some, to 
whom Zabkl never bi longed, such for instance as the 
Zuraydti^ Prinires of Aden, are necessarily excluded, 
dohannsen’s book is, moreover, at the present day some- 
what rare. 

A certain lack of interest in the fortunes of the petty 
states and dynasties of a country so slightly connected with 
the gri'at streams of Muhammadan history, can wdthout 
mu( h didieulty be accounted for. It is no more than 
natural also, that the attention of scholars should be 
mainly attracted to the country as the ancient seat of 
an extinct and as yet little known civilization. But 
its liistory under IMuhammadan iiifluouces is nevertheless 
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neither destitute of interest, nor altogether uninstrnc- 
tive. Yaman, moreover, borders at the present day upon 
one of the great highways of the world. Its principal sea- 
port has for more than half a century been in the possession 
of England, whose influence over the adjoining districts is 
willingly acknowledged by the inhabitants. A contribu- 
tion to its past history may therefore, not unreasonably 
be expected to prove acceptable to English readei's. 

Of the not inconsiderable number of native writers by 
whom the history of Muhammadan Yaman has been treated, 
the earliest in date, and in certain respects the most impor- 
tant, is ‘Omarah “ the Yaraanite.” His I'eputation among 
his countrymen rests perhaps somewhat too exclusively upon 
his merits as a poet, but he is held in remembrance also as 
the leading historian of bis native country, and as the 
writer to whom almost all is duo that can be learnt of its 
history over a period of at least two centuries and a half. 
‘Omarah’s successors have freely acknowledged the debt 
they owe him, and indeed, for the period in question, they 
have done little or nothing tnore than reproduce what he 
has written, in a more or less abridged form, whilst very 
generally retaining his actual words. 

Whatever, therefore, the deficiencies in ‘Omaralds work, 
it was to be expected tliat it would he carefully preserved. 
But so far is this from being the ea<e, that until quite re- 
cently, no copy was known to exisr. None has been in- 
cluded in the important collections of MSS. that have como 
of late years from Yaman, and, so far as 1 am aware, a 
general belief has prevailed that the recovery of ■( imaniirs 
History was all but liojieless. 'I'lie evnit has happily uirned 
out otherwise, and a copy of the !io(.k is ai'tiiaiiy in the 
possession of the British Museum lihi-aiy, acquired in 
according to a note on the fly-leaf fif tin- volume. 

It is somewhat remarkalde to find that tlio book has 
evidentl}' been ow'ned by a F.urop( a!i. Not ady is the 
binding of Western fashion, but mher signs, pom il marks 
and the label on the back of the voluim — t f- 

latifs mi Yemen — put the matter beyond ail d.-nlit. Another 
and indeed more singular circumstance is that th<' poitioii 
of the volume consisting of ‘Omarah’s Ilistimy, is to all 
appearance a modern transcript, dating, so far as 1 can 
judge from the description of paper and from the style o! 
writing, no further back than last century, or jK.Tliajis the 
early part of the present. 
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The volume (Or. 3265) is a small quarto. It comprises 
three separate pai-ts. The first, of 85 folios, is Dayba*'8 
History of Zabid. The third, 102 pages (52 foliosl, con- 
tains an accouut of events in Yaman from a.h. 1215 to 
A.H. 1258 (a.I). 1800 to 1842). The second part, consisting 
of 84 folios or 166 pages, is'Omarah’s history. Neither the 
name of the transcriber nor the date of the copy is given. 
The handwriting is not that of an accomplished penman, 
and the copyist, it may readily be perceived, could make 
no claim to scholarship. Errors, both of commission and. of 
omission, are indeed numerous. 

Even for the sole purpose of translation, the book, it 
was evident, woidd ofer difficulty. But I had reason to 
believe that many deficiencies in the MS. would be supplied 
by the works of the author^s successors. My expectations, 
it will be seen, have been amply fulfilled, and I have found 
it possible to print the original text, as well as to translate 
it, a task which without that assistance, I could hardly have 
ventured to undertake. 

A life of 'Omarah is included in the Biographies of Ibn 
Khallikan (de Slane, vol. ii. p. :»67). For his account of 
our author’s earlier years, down, that is to say, to the time 
of his final departure for Egypt, the biographer seems to 
have drawn most of his material from the History of Yaman, 
in which ‘Ornarah touches upon sundry events in his own 
life. lie was born, he tells ns, at az-Zara'ib, a town on or 
near the coast of northern Yaman, in the district of the 
Banu Ijakam, the trilx! of which he was a member, as shown 
by his denomination, the Hakaraite.* His name and 
do'sigiiations sec-tn to have been Najm ad-din ‘Ornarah ibn 
Abi ’1-l.lasan ‘Aly ibn .\hmad ibn Muhammad Zaydan. On 
the title-page of the British Museum eo])y of his History, he 
is .stvlcd tlie Kadi ; but there is nothing to show that he 
ever exercised the office of Judge, and we find him invariably 
spoken of under the title of Faklh, the Jurist. He became 
a student at the Colh'ge of Zabid, as he himself tells us, 
ill A.H. 630, and he was probably born not earlier than 
A.H. 616, the year mentioned by Suyuti (i. 238). 


* 11)11 Ivhallikiin says, according to de Slane, that ‘Oinarah was 
burn in the city of Marian, in the valley of \Vasa‘, a place I am 
not able to identify. It will be seen that we have mention of 
Mutruit (p. 68 etc.), but it is evidently not the place here in ques- 
tion. 
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tliB final departure from Yaman occurred in a.h. 552, 
when he proceeded to Mecca, and thence to Egypt. The 
spiritual head of the Fatimite Empire and Sect was at that 
time the Khalifah al-Fa'iz, who at the age of five years, had 
been raised to the throne on the assassination of his father 
az-Zafir in am. 541h The Khalifahs were still the nominal 
rulers of the Empire, but it was and had long been 
governed in reality by the Wazirs, as they continued 
to be styled, although not only possessed of the fullest 
political power, but actually invested with the title ofMalilc 
or King, first bestowed upon one of their predecessors in 
A. 11. 5o0, by tlie Khalifah al-IIafiz.* The office, jit the time 
of ‘Uinarah^s arrival at Cairo, was held by Tala'i* ibn 
Jluzayk, under the title ol' al-Maltk the Virtuous 

King. Our author was already personally knowni to the 
Wazir, by whom, on the occasion of an earlier visit to 
Cairo, he had been treated with distinguished favour, and 
who now again heartily welcomed him to his court. 
Tala’i^, a zealous Ismailite, endeavoured to prevail upon 
‘Omarah to join the sect. He failed in his purpose, but con- 
tinued nevertheless, throughout the? remainder of his life, to 
extend his frieud.^liip and patronage to the Yarnauite poet. 

The Khalilali al-Fa iz died in a.h. ooS^and wassueccKHled 
by al-^Adid, the last of the dynasty. Talai^ ])erislied tlio 
follow ing year.f His son was raise*d to his place under the 
title ot al-MaUk nl-'Ad'd nn-Sdsir. l)Ul w'a.s assassinated in 
the first month of a.h. 5oo. T1h‘ dissensions that followed 
supplied the Atabek Xur ad-dIn Maliinud, Suhaii of A leppo, 
with a pretext for intervention in the aflairs of the country. 
He despatched an army to Egy{)t uiuh r llu*. eoinmaml of 
the Kurdish General Asad ad-dm Shirkuli. Tlu' re-instate- 
meiit of bliawar, one of the rival chiimanis to tlie wa/jrate 
was speedily etlecud. Hut the restored wazir soon had 
occasion to direct his eflbrts to the object of ridding hint- 
self of his Turkish protectors. He solicited and obtuimal 
the aid of the Christian King of Jerusalem. J.luring tlie 
next live years Egypt was the scene of a serii‘s of struggles, 
which soon resolved tlienisielves into a conflict between tlie 
troops of Kur ad-diu and the Christian Crusaders foi* tlie 

♦ Makrizi, vnl. i. j>. 440, 1. Athlr, xi. 31. Sec also Siiyuti, ii. 
155 and‘l62-G3. 

f An interesting mosque, built by Talii'i* at Cairo close to Hfili 
Zuw^aylah, is still in existence. 
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possession of Egypt. Asad ad-din, tlie Atabek’s general, 
eventually triumphed. The Crusaders were compelled to 
abandon the country, in which their rapacity and cruelty 
had caused them to be thoroughly detested. Shilwar was 
plmn in A.H. 564, and Shirkuh, though still acknowledging 
the authority of Nur ad-din, was_ formally installed as 
Wazir by the helpless Khalifah al-‘Adid, under the title of 
al-Malik al-Mansfir (the Victorious King). He died before 
the end of the year, and his nephew Salah ad-diu Yusuf 
(Saladin) was appointed his successor and invested by al- 
‘Adid with the office of wazir, and with the title of Malik 
an-N^asir (the Succouring King), which he bore throughout 
his subsequent career and which he contentedly retained 
until his death. 

In the first month of the year TiG?, Saladin, yielding to 
his own inclinations, as well as to the solicitations of his 
followers, and to the commands of his master Nur ad-din, 
proclaimed the deposition of the Fatimite Khalifah and the 
re-establishment of the supremacy of the Abbasides. Al- 
‘Adid was at the point of death, and it i.^i doubtful whether 
he ever knew that his dynasty had come to an end. The 
country was ripe for the change. It was accepted, out of 
Cairo, with scarcely a murmur on the part of the people. 
To them, indeed, hardly a sign of the great rev'olution 
that had occurred was perceptible, apart from an alteration 
in the form of the Khutbah, thenceforward recited in the 
name of the Khalifah of Baghdad. But, ere long, a con- 
spiracy was found to bo in existence at the capital, for 
the restoration of the Patimites, with the aid of the Christian 
King of Jerusalem. It was speedily suppressed, and ihe 
leaders arrested. Among those accused of being concerned 
in th(! plot was ‘Onuirah. He was found guilty and con- 
demned to death. The sentence was carried into execution 
on the 2nd Ramadan, of the year 569, and his body was 
gibbeted and exposed to public view for three days. It 
lias been said that it was by ‘Omarah’s advice that the con- 
quest of Y amau was undertaken and the army of invasion 
])laced under the command of Turan Shah, whose absence, 
in the event of the death of his brother Baladin, would, it 
was thought, afford greater assui’ance of success to the 
objects of the conspirators. 

Among other noteworthy personages of that period, was 
the Kadi Abu ‘Aly ‘Abd ar-ltahim al-Baysani, more com- 
monly known as the Kadi al-Fadil. He had formerly held 
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an important office as chief secretary under the Fatimite 
Government, and enjoyed a high reputation for general 
ability and for familiarity with the details of Egyptian 
administration. He wtvs, moreover, widely noted for his 
talent as an elegant and ingenious letter-writer. The 
British Museum possesses two volumes (Add. 7807 and 
7465) containing a collection of the Kadi’s sayings and 
of his writings, which are still regarded by his countrymen 
as models of epistolary style, of a kind, it must however be 
said, generally too florid to commend itself to the taste ot 
Western readers.* In personal appearance the Kadi al- 
Fadil was ill-favoured, indeed deformed. He was never- 
theless exceedingly popular. Few names are ofeener met 
with than his in "the pages of Makrizi’s K/iifaf. He was 
held in the highest estimation by Suladin, of whose cause 
the Kadi became a warm adhennit, aud who was in the 
habit of listening to his o})iuiuns, and of consulting him 
on the most important affairs of the State. He became 
possessed of great wealth, aud among his charitable founda- 
tions w'as one, the revenues of w'hicb were applied to the 
ransom of Muslim captives from t he hands of the (’hristian.«. 
He built also a college, which he endowed with a library 
composed of more than 100,000 volumes, f The Kadi, it 
remains to be added, was one of those who most strenu- 
ously urged upon Saladin the deposition of the Fatimite 
Khalifah. 

'Omarah enjoyed for a time the favour of tlie Kadi a!- 
Fadil, aud it was at the latter’s rtupiest, as will be seen, that 
the History of Yaraau was composed. But between two 
men of such opjxjsite character, friendshij), if indeed it 
ever existed, could not long endure. INilitienl events ])artiMl 
them, aud ‘Oinarah, ere long, knew the Ka<]i only as an 
enemy. It is related, that when sentence of tleath was 
pronounced upon him, the Kadi approached Salauia and 
spoke to him in private. “ My lord,” cried ‘Omuiah, 
“listen not unto what he says concerning me ! ” Tlie Kadi 
departed in anger, and Suladin, turning to the unliappy 
man, answered with the words; “ He w’as ititerceding for 


• I had wxasion in a papr, printed in the .J(iurnal of tin- Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xxiii.), to insert a short passage, (jnoted hy 
Ma^rizi, which may be taken as a favourable (.pecimen of the 
Kadi’s literary performances, 

t Makrizi, vol. ii. pp. 79 and BGO. 
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thy life.” 'Oraarah drooped his head in silence. To him- 
self, and to all present, the incident was a manifest sippi 
that his fate was ordained by divine and irrevocable 
decree. 

Whether or not 'Omurah was guilty of the crime with 
which ho was charged, this much is certain, that he excited 
the mistrust and finally the hatred of Saladin’s adherents, 
y his bold not to say reckless advocacy of the fallen 
dynasty, and by the impassioned words with which he was 
ever ready to defend it. On one occasion he was along 
with another potd in the presence of Najm ad-din Ayyub, 
the father of Saladin, then inhabiting a palace or pavilion 
known by the name of thr Vi arl, formerly a place of resort 
for the Fatiinite I’rince.s, and still bearing the decoration 
with which it had been enriched for the use of its original 
masters. ‘Otnarah’s companion recited to Najm ad-din four 
lines of verse, in w'hich ho spoke of tho palace as receiving 
greater honour from the Prince’s presence than it had ever 
derived from that of its former occu])ants. “ The palace,” 
ho ended, “ is a pearl, w’hilst they that formerly inhabited it 
were nought but shells. Thou art a pearl, unto whom tho 
palace is but a slioll.” ‘Omfirah indignantly answered his 
companion, in lines of the same metre and rhyme. He 
dealt with tho rhetorical figure in which the shell is .spoken 
of as the occupant of a pearl, and ended wdth a line in 
wdiieh lu' denounces the poet as of less account than a dog, 
an animal which, at least, practises the virtues of gratitude 
and fidt'lity. d'he story is told by Makrizi, wdio has pre- 
served also a considerable fragment of a j)oem by ‘Omarah, 
a lament over tiie fate that had overtaken tho Fatimite 
dynasty. The following is the opening line, to which I add 
a few passages taken almost at random ; — 

Tliuu liasi blighted, O Fortune, tho noblest of hand.s — Thou hast 
.strippod a graceful neck of tho jewels that once adorned 
it. . . . 

() ( ensurer of my love for the son.s of Fatiniah. . . . Come, I ad- 
jure time, ci aso wta-ping over Siffm and the Camel,* and join 
in my tears over the desolate halls of tho twin Palaces. . . . 


• Tlu! battles of tlie Camel and of Siflln were fought in a h. 
.‘b> and .‘>7, between tho two contimding jjarties into w’hich the 
Muslim world had alreatly divided itself. At Siffin, although on 
tbe‘'\ergi^ of vietory, ‘Aly was induced to agree to the reference 
of his claims to arbitration, and thereby bn>ught ubu\it tho ruin of 
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Mayhap ye will retiim fO sons of ^Aly), that the world may be 
released of its bonds. . . • 

They that have been false in their allepianee, will not escape the 
effects of God’s anger . . . Their burning thirst will not be 
slaked by the hand of the noblest of created beings, the 
Seal of the ApOvStles. . . . 

Love of the Imams is the foundation of faith in God, ami of all 
good works. 

They are the divine Light of true guidance, torches piercing 
through the darkness of night. 

The composition of that poem, says Makrizi, was the 
cau.se of ^Omarah^s death. And, indeed, if the verses have 
reached us in the form in which they left the author’s hands, 
it is not surprising that he was regarded as an Ismailite, 
and, on tbe contrary, difficult to understand why he per - 
sistently refused to be enrolled as a member of the sect,* 
at a time when every consideration of ambition and self- 
interest must have urged liim to do so. 

'Omarali’s History of Yaman, it must be confessed, is 
not such as can entitle its author to be rankt^d among the 
great historians of the world. The object of tlie book, as 
may be seen at almost every page, is simply that which ho 
himself avows. It was w’ritten, not ior jmrposes of in- 
struction, but to amuse the leisure moments of a great 
personage. All that could serve the object is prominently 
and skilfully brought into relief. Matters id gniver im- 
j)ort are lightly touched upon, and some are, no doubt, 
passed over in silence. Bur in his own way, ‘Omarah has 
preserved for us tlic* leading facts ol' Muhamimniau histt.ry 
311 bis country, down to liis own lime. The style in wdiieh 
he has written is one of perfect simplicity, and one which, 
in many passages, exliibits a natural sens(‘ of tlie pic- 
turesque, and a power of expressing it, somewhat nunurk- 
able in a writer of his nation and of his time. And linally, 
though not hi.s least merit, ‘Omarah has preserved ft*r us 
an exceedingly curious picture of Arab life and manners, 
such, 1 may perhaps venture to say, as is only excelled in 

his cause, mid the creation of fresh subjects of dissension among 
the followers of Islam. 

By the twin palaces are meant the two great historic palac(‘s of 
the Fatirnites, the sites of which are still held in remembrance by 
the modern inhabitants of Cairo. 

♦ See m/m, Note G8. 
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Arabic literature by the tales of the Thousand and Oae 
Nights. 

The MS. of the liritish Museum is, as I have already 
had occasion to remark, very imperfect. Errors of 
all descriptions are umnerous, and nothing is more 
evident than that the copyist has not, as a rule, given 
himself the trouble to understand the plain sense of 
what ho wrote. Some faults are habitual, but of a class 
not unfriKpieutly met with. Such for instance are the 
erroucious substitution of AUf for in defective verbs, 
the retention of the letter AUf in the word ihn when it 
ought to bo omitted and its omission when it ought to be 
retained. The taslulhl and liomznh are, as a rule, omitted, 
even when the absence, especially of the former, prevents 
the true sense in which the word is used from being readily 
apprehended. The two points over the final ta in words of 
the feminine form are almost invariably omitted. All these 
are in addition to orthographical errors of a varying 
cliaracter and to omissions, sometimes of single words and 
at others of entire sentences. 

Without speaking of omitted and misplaced diacritical 
points, I have said enough to show that it was out of the 
tpiestion to reproduce tiie text pi ecist'ly as it stands in the 
MS. 1 have followed that course as a general rule ; but 
wherever it seemed useful — perliajts in some ca.ses where 
I need not have done so — 1 have supplied the uiissiug 
tu-shdid and luimzah as w(!ll as diacritical points. I have 
refrained from reproducing or noticing certain verbal 
I'rrors, the correction (tf which could be made without any 
i-easonable doubt and which, while in some cases an offence 
to the reader’s eye, were in others calculated to produce 
perplexity, more or les.s momentary it is true, but likely 
to bo an interruption to the reader. It may perhaps 
be considered that 1 have not been sufficiently careful 
to lay down to myself a strict rule, and I must, indeed, 
confess that I have not heeded a certain degree of in- 
consistency between what 1 have done in some places and 
abstained from doing in others. 

Ibn Khallikiin’s Biographies, more particularly that of 
‘Aly the JSulayhite, Yakut’s Geographical Dictionary, 
Ibn Khaldun’s History, and some other books, to be 
bereinaftor more particularly mentioned, have each in their 
turn assisted mo in the performance of my task. But my 
clrfef debt is duo to the Histories of al-Janadi and of al- 
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Kbazraji, o£ which it remains for me now to offer the reader 
some brief notice. 

It must, however, in the first place be stated that, with 
one exception, 'Omarah mentions no writer on the history 
of Muhammadan Yaman of a period previous to his own. 
The exception is a history of Zabld, written by Abu 
Tami .Jayyash, one of the early kinfjs of the dynasty of the 
Banu Najah. The book bore the title of Kiidh al-Miifld fi 
ak/thdr Zahifl, the Book of Instruction on the History of 
Zabid, under which it is mentioned in the Kashf az-Zunun . 
That identical title is usually attributed to Ornurah's own 
History, but it does not appear in the Brit. Mns. MS., 
which is simply entitled Book of Chronic/>'(i by the illustrious 
Kadi ‘Omdrah the Ynmauite. Kbazraji mentions that 
Jayy ash’s History was exceedingly rare in his day (see 
in fra, Note 75). ‘Omarah quotes the book at some length 
in his account of the death (>f ‘Aly the Siilayhite and of the 
restoration of the Banu Najah. It is highly probable that 
these passages are all that survives at the present day. 

Janadi’s work is mentioned in the Kashf uz-Zunun under 
the title oi Kitdb as-SnUd' f tabokat il- i'lamai wa ’l-Malak, 
Book of the Pearl-threads, containing the consecutive 
Series of Scholars and Kings. An excellent copy is pre- 
served in the Bibliotheque Nationale at I’aris, No. 2127, 
Suppl. 767. It is a large-sized volume comprising 2U7 
folios, and is dated a.h. 820. It is written in a good and 
generally clear hand, diacritical points as a rule aksent, but 
on the other hand, the vocalization in the ease of names, 
both personal and geogniphical, is frequently specified with 
great care. The title of the book is absent, hut its identity 
with that mentioned in the Bibliogra|)hical Dictionary is 
beyond all reasonable doubt. The copy at the Bibliotheque 
appears to have been the property of one of the last 
Princes of the Rasulite dynasty, Ahmad, son of Sultan az- 
Zahir Yahya who reigned from a.h. Bdl to 842. The 
inscription on the fly-leaf to that eftect is imperfectly legible 
through the edges of the paper being partly cut and partly 
worn away, and owing to slips pasted upon the sheet, but 
I read it as follows : 

dt J^ *****^ jgJ (.5*^ ui ij^ A-Jl 

^ 4iJl lie ui uf ai cJf o' 

(? .... 1 
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Al-Janadi's full name was Abu ‘Abd Allah Baba ad-din 
(Yiisuf ?) ibn Yusuf ibn Ya'kub, but he is best known by 
his surname al-Janadi, that is to say, the native of Janad, or 
it may be, member of the tribe of Janad, a subdivision of 
the Banu Ma'afir.* He died in a.h. 732. His History 
extends, according to al-Ahdal, to a.h. 724, but in 
some copies it was probably continued to a later date. 
The work is really, as indicated by its title, a series of bio- 
graphies, for the most part of men renowned for piety 
and learning. The author does not exclude princes and 
dynasties, but they occupy a subordinate place, for the rea- 
son he expressly gives, that they are of far less importance. 
He begins with the days of the Prophet, passes on to the 
Prophet’.s snccessors, and proceeds to sketch the lives of all 
who can claim the slightest connection with Yaman. He 
includes therefore the Imam ash-Shafi‘y, the originator of the 
Shafi'ite school of religious law, of whom it has been said 
that he was born in Yaman. His account of the Imam is 
little more than a panegyric, in which he conspicuously 
dwelLs upon the contention that ash-SlulH'y, had he 
not exclusively devoted himself to theology and juris- 
prudence, would have ranked as one of the greate.st 
of poets. t At fol. 30 obv. commences a history of 
the Karmathians in Yaman, of which I have included a 
copy and translation in this volume. He then fairly enters 
into the .subject that forms the main object of his book, the 
lives of the Jurists of Yaman, which ho gives in geogra- 
phical order, that is to say, under the heading of the places 
ill which they wire born or in which they abode. 


* 1 find al-.Tanadi every wherr styled Yusuf son of Ya^kfib : but 
lie luinself (fol. 21 rev.) eives his fa tiler that name, uiid Khaz- 
raji ('Ukud, lol. Id.'t, obv.), mentions Yusuf ibn Ya'kub al- 
Janadi, fatliiT of liaha ad-din the historian. 

t It was not without surprise that 1 found al-Janadi attribu- 
tiiu' to the Imam, in a tone of perfect gravity, certain lines of 
verse which, according to Ihn al-Athir, were" written by tlio 
Ok.iy life chief Abu ’1-Mtisayyib Ridi*. JanaiU says they wore 
addre.ssed hy ash-Sluifl'y to his mother, when on* the point of 
leaving her for the purpose of devoting himself exclusively to 
ridigious studies. A portion, of far too ardent a idiaracter to ire 
direete.d to a motlier, is not included. Tlie lines, together with 
a li-anslation, may be found in a paper I contributed to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. p. .518. 
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Al-Jaaadi tells us, in his Preface, that he has derived 
most of his information from the works of several pre- 
decessors — from the History of Ibn Samurrah, from the 
work of ar-Razi, from that of Ibn Jarir, from 'Omarah’s 
Mufid, and finally from the collection of biog’raphies of Ibn 
Khallikan. The notices of these works in Hajji Khalifah’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary (excepting of the last men- 
tioned), seem to be bon-owed from al-Janadi and add little 
or nothing to what the latter tells us in his Preface, 

The History of Uni Samnrrah is entitled Tahakat Fukahd 
’l-Yaman xva Ru'aiid nz-Zaman (the Consecutive Series of 
the Jurists of Yaman and of the Chiefs of their time). Its 
author was Abu llaf's ‘Omar ibn ‘Aly ibn Samurrah, who 
died, according to Hajji Khalifah, in a.h. 680. This, says 
al-Janadi, gives the most complete account of the scholars 
and Jurists of Yaman from the time of the introduction of 
Islam down to a date somewhat later than a.h. 580, The 
book seems to have supplied al-Janadi with the model ho 
followed in the composition of his own work. 

Only second to Ibn Samurrah’s History, continues al- 
Janadi, is the work of Abu ’l-‘Abbas Alimatl ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad ar-Razi, a native, as his surname 
indicates, of ar-Ray, but settled at San'a. Many copies, 
says al-Janadi, are in existences, but all, he adtls, rc'present 
themselves as being the third volume (J the work, and 
though diligent inquiry has been made by the scholars of 
Yaman for the missing portion, the search has been unsuc- 
cessful. The volume in question, he continues, carries 
down the history to about a.h. 460. It has supplied him, 
he add.s, with much that wa.s deficient in Ibn Samurrah. 
The British Museum poases.se.s a book (Or. 2903) by the 
same author, copied in a.h. 1090. Tin? title is not given, 
but the book consists of legends and tales relating to 
Yaman and more particularly to San'a, not, so far as I have 
been able to gather, of much interest or value, and it is 
obviously not the book referred to by Janadi. 

Next comes the History of Sun'a by Ishak ibn Yahya ibn 
Jarir, a descendant of al-Aswad ibn ‘Auf, brother of ‘Abd 
ar-Rahinan ibn ‘Auf.* It is a book, says al-Jauadi, of 


* ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Auf, of the tribe of Knray.'^h, was otn- 
of the earliest of the converts and companions of the Prophet. 
He died at Mcdinah in A.n. 31. 
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??mall bulk but of great value. The titles neither of this 
nor of ar-Kazi^s book are mentioned. 

I come now to al-Khazraji, who, of all the writers to 
whose works I have had access, has been of the greatest 
assistance to me. His name was Abu ^1-Hasan ^Aly ibn al- 
Ilasan al-Khazraji, that is to say, of the tribe of Khazraj. 
He was surnaraed Ibn Wahhas, and he died in a.h. 812. 
Hajji Khalifah says that al-Khazraji was the author of 
tliree historical works. In one the writer, he says, followed 
the chronological order; the second was arranged in 
alphabetical order of the names ; and the third gave a sepa- 
rate history of each dynasty. 

The first of these is probably the History of Yaman under 
the Rasulites, of which the India Office Library posseses a 
well preserved and valuable copy. The book is entitled 
At-*Uh/(l al-Lululifah fi ahlihdr id-chnilat ir-llafiuUyah, 
The Necklaces adorned with Pearls, being the History of 
the Rasulite Dynasty.’^ * It consists of 307 folios. The 
author commences with a chapter on tlie pedigree of the 
Baiiu Ras fd, who, he declares, were of Arab race, descen- 
dants of Jabalah ibn al-Ayham, the last king of the Ghas- 
sanite dynasty. The history ends with the death of the 
Rasulite Sultan al-Ashraf Isma^il in a.h. 803. Fully two 
thirds of the book are a compilation, for the most part from 
three works, the a1-Muz(tff(A (xth-thamln^ 

and Janadi^s History, from each of which long passages are 
incorporated. 

The first mentioned seems to be a life of Sultan al- 
Muzaffar Yusuf (a.h. 1)47-094). The ^ [kd ath-thamhi exists in 
the Library of the British Museum (Add. 27541), under the 
title of Kiidh as-Siuit iUGhdUj It/i-tlimnan Ji Akhhdr Mulilk 
'H-Yannuiy written by Bndr ad-din Mahammad ibn llatim, 
a descendant of tlie llamdanite Kings of San‘a. The 
volume is composed of 1 14 folios, and it carries down the his- 
tory of the Rasulites to the death of Sultan al-Muzaffar in 
A.H. 094. The titles of the book so largely quoted by Khaz- 
raj i and of that at the British Museum, though verbally 


* I have reason to believe that the text and a translation of the 
History of the Rasulit(^s, or at least of its most important parts, 
were prepared for the piess by the late Sir James Kedhouse, but 
tliai em-taiu ditlieulties unfortunately preveiued the publication of 
lis work. 
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different, have the same signification, and I feel satisfied, 
after comparison of several passages, that the two works 
are one. and the same. It must, however, be mentioned 
that Khazraji gives, in his Kifayah, an extract from the 
‘Ikd ath-thamin, relating to the successors of Ibn Mahdy,* 
not to be found in the British Museum MS. It seems pro- 
bable therefore that the hooka are two separate editions.f 

Some other writers are referred to by Khazraji, among 
whom I may mention the Sharif ‘Imtid ad-din Idris, a de- 
scendant of Suleyman ibn Ilamzah. In the Ukiid (fol. 17t> 
obv.), the death is recorded of the Sharil's father, Jamal 
ad-din ‘Aly ibn al-Hasan ibn Ilamzah, in a.h. G99, and 
Khazraji adds that the Skarif Idris was author of sevenil 
historical works, among others of one entitled Kitdh Kam 
il-Ahhydr Ji 'i-idrlkhi tra ‘l-akhluh-, a book which, if it is 
still in existence, will probably be found to throw light 
upon the history of the Zaydite Imams of Yainaii. 

The other works by Khazraji mentioned in Hajji Khall- 
fah’s dictionary are probably represented by the MSS. pre- 
served in the Library of the University of Leiden, Nos. 
Dccv. and i)ccci.xvui. (Old Cat. vol. ii. pp. 17d and 190). 

The last mentioned, despite its. largo size and its ?ib9 
pages, is but a fragment. It is entitled 'I'iidz A‘hhn i.r- 
Znman fi tahakdti A^yftn tl-lamav. Tlie book, according 
to the explanation of its plan given by the author in his 
preface, commences wdth an Introduction, containing in 
the first place a life of the Prophet, and next that of each 
of the Khalifahs, from Abn Bakr to al-Miisfa‘.sim. A bio- 
graphical dictionary, .supplying an aecoimt of the scholars, 
kings, etc. of Yainau, the chief purport of the work, begins 
at p. 280 and the MS. ends abruptly at p. Hd'.t, before com- 
pletion of the first letter of the al|)hHbi (. The autlior tells 
us that the l)ook w'as e»nnpt»e.i by command of (he Hasu- 
lite Sultan al-Ashraf Isina’il (a.h. 77<'<-8Ud), who, he says, 
prescribed its form and the arrangement of it.s contents. 
Al-Khazraji, it inu.st be added, handsomely ackmovledges 
the debt he owes to the earlier labours of al-*Janadi. •• We 
have drawn,’' he says, “ from his abundant springs, and wo 
have drunk under his guidaiiee. Without him we had not 


• See infra, Note 101. 

t TJie Briti-sh Museum M.S. is dated a.ii. 1002 (.i.n. jorej), and 
a note which follows tlm colophon sbiles that the » was cuic- 
lully collated at the end of the following year. 
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ventured to enter so deep a gulf, neither could we have 
found our way to this our resting-place/’ 

The Leiden MS. dcccv. is entitled tarikh il^Kifdyati 
wa ^l-A^ldrn fiman miliya ^UYamana wa sakanaha rain aU 
Isldm. It consists of 384 pages. The author appears to 
have divided his work into jive books, each subdivided into 
chapters, but the Leiden MS. contains the fourth and fifth 
books only. The fourth is divided into ten chapters. In 
the first five, the author, after citing certain traditions pro- 
ving the high estimation in which the country and people of 
Yainan wtuv hold by tlio IVophet, gives an account of its 
conversion to Islam, of its government in the days of the 
Prophet and of his immediate successors, and under the 
Omayyads ami Abbasides. The sixth contains the history 
of the Karniathians in Yaman, and the seventh (fol. 38) 
gives an account of the subsequent condition of SanSi 
until it was taken by *Aly the Su!ayhite. (See infra. Note 
8.) Tlie eiglitli chapter is tlie history of the Sulayhite 
dynasty, the ninth that of the Ilamdanite Kings of SanM, 
and {he tenth that of the Zui'ay^te Princes of Aden. 

'I'he fifth l)ook is divid<Hl into twelve cliapters. The first 
four (pp. 77-108) contain the liistory ot the Ziyiidires, of their 
successors the llanu Najah, of th(* Abyssinian Wazirs who 
became the actual rulers of the cfunitry, and (»f *Aly ibn 
Mtihdy ; the fifth that of the Ayyubite dynasty. With the 
sixth comTueiice.s the history of the Ilasulitcs, and it includes 
the reign of Hultau al-Mansfir M)mar (a.ii. 02t)-t>17), the 
first of the dynasty. To each of liis successors one of the 
remaining clui{)ters is devoted, and the work ends with the 
twelfth cliapter at the same point as the MS. of the India 
Ollice Library.* The three last chapters of the fourth book 
and the first four of the fifth, that is to say, pp. 47 to 108, 
are for the tnost part tin adaptation of Hlmarah’s Histoiy. 
Tlie author omits some passages and abridges others, often 
very sliglitly, ami ‘Oinarah’s language is frequently repix)- 
dueed almost verbatim. 

1 have already hail occasion to speak of a writer of much 
later date, i)ayba‘, and of the small volume to which he has 
given the title of History of Zabid. The British Museum 
j library poss(\sses two copies, Or. 3265 and Add. 27540. 
It will be suflioieiit to add that the book is to all intents 
ami {)urposes an abridgment and adaptation of a larger 


* Dozy’s Ciilalo^ue of the Leiden Library, vol. ii. p. 173. 

a 
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work by the same author, entitled Kitdh Kurt'at il-'Uijfm fi 
ahhlklr il-Ymnan al-MaiimSn. The name of the author was 
Wajih ad-dln 'AM ar Uahuuni ihn 'Ahf of the 

tribe of Sluitjhnnl He died iu a.h. p44(A.». 1530-7). The 
British Museum possesses two copies of the work. Add. 
25111 and Or. 3022. The latter is a mtxlern transcript of 
a MS. belonpring to the Khedivinl library at Cairo, executed 
in A.H. 12t)o (a.i>. 1878). Add. 2.‘>1 1 1 coii.si.'<ts of IDl folios. 
The end of the book is wanting, but according to the Cairo 
copy only one folio is absent. 

The greater portion of the book is little, it might almost 
be said nothing, but an epitome of the Ki/th/nh. The author 
cominenees with Klrazraji’s fourth book, wliich he calls his 
first.f He reprodiices it iu an abridc'ed form, chapter by 
cha})ter, in tVe same order as that of tlu' K>f>hjn}i and each 
nmler the same heading. Next lollows his sfrond book, 
Khazraji's fifth. The twelfth chapter ends at foi. loo 
rev. To this he a<!ds six more, in which he carriis the 
history of the lUsulite dynasty to its conchisiun. Then 
follow.s the third book, commeueing at fol. I lf rev. It is 
divided into three chajiters, containing the history of the 
Bann Tahir, down to the end of the dynasty nml to tlo* 
coiKjiK*.st of Vainan by the troops of tlie last Mainink 
Jsultan of Egypt, it will be seon. thend-’ro, that it is only 
the latter part of the work, commencing at fol. loo, that 
can be said to be of any material valm? from the 
historian’s point of view. Jn his Preface the author 
acknowledges his indebtt-dm'ss to Kha/raji, to whose hook, 
it may be noted, he gives the title of KUdh n/-bts/<o/. 

Another writer to wlitim 1 have had orcasion to refer in 
the following page.s is al-Ahdal. He wa.s the author of 
several works, of some of which the titles are given by 
Hajji Khallfah, and whereof one irxist.s in the Libituy of the 
British Museum (Or. Idf-o). The first and last pages <ti llu? 
MS. are wanting and have been rejilaeed by a fabrii ated 
title-page and colophon. There is, however, no room to 
doubt that it is al-AhdaPs work, the same to which Hajji 
Khalifah gives the title Tuhjat ji A'ljdniAhl U- 

Yuman. The full name of theauthor was Ahu 'Abd Allah 


• The author of the Tdj ah'Arw-- says that Dnijha' is a .NUi.i.m 
word and that it signifies lehUe. 

t He begins, therefore, at the same j»oint a.s the Li iden MS. 
of Khazmji’.s Ki/dyah. 
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al-I,Iasayn ibn ‘Af>d ir-Rahrufiu il-Ahdal al-IJn^ayni, and ho 
was memlnn' of a family of some note in Yamau, but orijfiii- 
ally from *Irak. Ho was born, according to his own state- 
ment, about A.H, 779, and was living u>a.h, 8t8. He him- 
self designates his work an abridgment of Janadi^s History, 
It is, indeed, but little more, though it contains sundry 
additions, which bring it down to the author’s own time. 
The British Museum MS. consists of 318 folios. 

Al-Ahdal complains that his copy of aUJanadi was very 
impcjrfcct, and he makes the following remarks on the 
8ubj(‘ct : 


A’U j 

Here end iny abrirlgments from al-Ianatli and tlie additions 
with whirli I have Ikmmi uhlv to stipphnuenl llivni. The copy of 
liis !;ook which has sto'wd mm‘, cMniaiiKS many faulty pass:tge.s, 
M’hich 1 have striven to elucidate to the best of my ability. 
Let him who finds errors in my work correct thorn. From GchI 
conn^tli the abl that ousiuelU success.^ 

Of the geography of Yainun — excluding, it must be said, 
* th(? portion ot the country recently surveyed by Dr, 
hlduard Glaser — our knowledge is as y(*t very imperfect. 
1 have endeavoureil to supplement the infonuatiou obtain- 
abh* from Westmui anthoritit‘s, by vtderenco to the works of 
native writers, but the task is one alteinUal with much diffi- 
culty, HaiiHiaiu^s JJ( 8eii})tion of Arabia (bt* died A.a. o34) 
treats largely (d* Vanian, ainl the work is one the merits of 
wliii'li it is hardly possibU* to overstate. The well-known 
edition publislual by I), il. Midler lias been of the greatest 
Ni'rvice to ine.f But al-llanulanibs Geogniphy pre-supposes 
in its l eader a ('crlain knowledge of the chief features of 
ihi* (‘ountrv, <»f the direction of its principal cliaius ot inouu- 
taius and valleys and of tlie situatnui of many towns. It 


* Kid. *Ju2. Si‘e also foL 312. 

i MidlcKs soctuul vuliumu containing Ids notes and indices, had 
not Vi-t ;i|nicured at the lime I occupied myself with Hamdani, 
nor did i hci‘oi»*(* aware of its publication until utter 1 had passed 
on to other matters. The book reached me, however, in time to 
bo still of much SCI vice. 

u 2 
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is not possible to construct a map, however rude, from his 
descriptions. A cori*ect map, showing the general outlines 
of the country, is on the contrary necessary for the purpose 
of enabling the student to follow the author in his descrip- 
tions. That published by Dr. Glaser in Petermann’s Mitthei- 
Inngen (1880, I.), may be said amply to fulfil the required 
condition. Indeed, a sure test of its excellence may bo 
found ill the fact that the student is able, with its assis- 
tance, to follow al-Ilumdani step by step, with hardly any 
other difficulty but that of identifying, in certain cases, the 
modern with the ancient names of places. And of that 
difficulty, in many important particulars, the reader is 
relieved by explanations supplied in the letter-press. 

But, unfortunately, Dr. (Ilaser’s map couipri.Hes only the 
nortliern part of the country. For the soutlicrn |>ortiun 1 
have chiefly relied upon the map published by Matizoni in 
1884 along with the account of his travels. Ajmrt, how- 
ever, from the delineation nf his own lines of travel, the 
accuracy of which can no doubt be liilly trusted, Mr. 
Manzoni has been compelled to rely upon the work of his 
predecessors, and creditably as liis task lias bi-en pi-rfonncfl, 
it is beyond all {|ucstion that he is often led astray. The 
difficulties to be overcome by the student will be at least 
partially perceived on attempting to roconcilc the great 
divergencies to bt' found between Dr. ( laser’s and Mr. 
Manzoni’s maps on the border <rountry, where the two 
ought to Combine into one, and where, on the contrary, 
their disagrceuieut eouhl hardly be exici-dcd. 

During the cemrso of my work, 1 marked down, for my 
own use, on a roughly drawn sheet, the situation, as nearly 
as I could arrive at it, id' several yilaces^tlie loeidiiies of 
which rcfjuire to he understood in fuilowing ‘thnaiMh in his 
history andal-Janadi in his account of tin- Karniaihiaiis. 1 
have, with .some h(siiaii<«n, decided upon printing the 
majt, such a.s it is. But the reader will understand that, 
so far at least as hitlierio undetermined localities arc eou- 
cerned, i presume to do no imirethan indicate, more or less 
approximately, wliore certain of thes<‘ j.laees, or tluir 
remains, are to be .sought —such, for in-tanee, as Mmlliay- 
kliirah, Sharjah, ‘Atlitliar, Jiaraij or Mahall .Mii Turah, az- 
Zara'ib and others. Con.siderabie difficulty in the attempt 
to determine the .situation of some places is eatisoii tiy the 
great changes that have occurred on the <•( asts of the Bed 
Sia and of Yuman in particular. For many ceniuiie.s pa -t 
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the sea has gradually but stcmdily retired, with the result 
that old harbours have silted up and have disappeared, and 
that new ones have been created, wliore at one time only 
deep water was to bo found. See Dr, (i laser’s remarks on 
the subject, p. 3. The coast line on the accompanying map 
is that of the Admiralty Chart. 

The frecjiiont inaccuracy of native writers — Yakut, Ibn 
Sa^ub Ibn Khaldun and others — are a further addition to the 
difficulties that attend the study of the subject. Such, for 
example, are the misleading .statements that Dhu Jiblah 
stood on Mount Sabir, that Miulhaykhirah and Aden La‘ah 
adjoined one another, that Aden Abyan andtlie well-known 
Bcajmrt of Aden were two diffi^rent place.s. Yakut borrows 
(probably at s('(!Oiui hand) much of his information from 
^Omarah. In such case he adds notliing to what we have 
in our text. In otliers I liavo generally found that his 
information re(piires some scrutiny before it can be re- 
ceived. He seldom give.s us the situation of a place with 
any <legreo of precision, and when he says, as he often 
does, that it is near Zaldd or near SanSl/’ the asser- 
tion must always bi; rc‘ceiv(Ml witli caution. His Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, in ftu*t. useful as it undoubteilly i.s, is a 
compilation from writings of a very varying degree of 
merit, and, according to a custom unfortunately very 
• c<anmon among his countrymen, he does not, as a rule, 
make known tlie scuircc from which his information is 
borrowed. 

The autlua* of the (a)mmentary on tlie Kamus, known 
as the T(i] r//-M /7/N, deals to a cousideral)h' extent with 
geographical names. He was a native of Yauian, and it 
might be {*x[U‘eted that his great work woulil Ik? of material 
assistaiK'e in the study of the geography of his country. 
lJut it is not so. tells ns cccasionallv, when mention- 

ing a plai‘(*, that he has visiU^d it, blithe adds no informa- 
tion of his own, and contents himself with simply copying 
tin* Words of old writers and principally of Yakut. 

1 have been liardlv less disappointed with the exti*acts 
from Ibu al-Mujawir, given by Dr. Sprenger in his 
liriseruuf> u, Ibn al-Mnjawir give.s in most cases the dis- 
taiici's in parasang.s bi'tweeu places mentioned ; but they 
cannot trustcil. Tlu‘y are not only in treipient contra- 
diction with one another, but also quite irreconcilable with 
certain measurements obtainable^ witli small risk of serious 
error, from modi’ru maps. 
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It is only by the labours of competent travellers, who 
may make the topography and the archa:iologtcal remains of 
the country an object of study, that any material advance 
in our geographic-al knowledge of Yaman will be achieved. 
I shall be well satisfied if the few notes 1 have coUeete.l in 
the pages of this volume prove of some little assistance to 
the explorer, and above all if I have succeeded in showing 
that a not unimportant and an interesting work offers itself 
to anyone able and willing to undertake it. 

1 have had occasion, when s])eakiug of Janadi's book, to 
mention Lis chapter on the Karnmthians of Yaman, a copy 
and translation of which are included in this volume. 
‘Omarah barely mentions the Kurmathians, and it is hard to 
explain the omissi ui, excepting on the supposition that tho 
subject was not likely to commend itself either to tho 
tjiste of bis Ismailite patrons at Cairo, or to his own 
Ismailiie sympathies. Al-Kliazruji^in bis Kifihjnh, likewise 
gives us an account of the Kannatlnans, drawn from the 
same source as al-Janaili's. He has not, on this occasion, 
eoiileuted hini'^eU with borrowing at second hand, but ho 
adds nothing of material importance to the particulars 
given by ai-Janadi. 

1 have, moreover, included tluf text and a translation of 
Ibn Khaldun’s epit<)ine of the History of \'aman, extnicted 
from his General History, llui Khaldhri. it will be .seen, 
has fallen into sundry error;-, cliielly, ns it appetiTS to me, 
attributable to his having placed undue reliance upon the 
works of his countrvinaii Ilm Sa'id. I linve thoutrht that 
a copy of his version, as it exists in tin; be.st ^IS.S, would, 
nevertheless, be acceptable to most readers. It is preceded 
by a slight sketch of the eatly Aluhaiiimadan idstury of tho 
countiy, and the geogrupiucal details with which it con- 
cludes, though reijuiritjg correction in certain jiarticulurs, 
are not without interest. 

The version of luu Khaldhu’s text here printed is founded 
iijjou that coutiiined in the iluiak Kditioii, wfiich however, 

1 luive carefully collated with the valiialde AIS. in tho 
IJriti.sh Museum Library (Add. 23272, fuL. (iy ti» 7',t), of 
which it is consequently a reproduction. The chapter on 
tho iiaiiu Rtissi has, in like manner, U toi collated with tlio 
MS. at the Bibliutlicquo Nationalo, “ Suppl. Ar. 712 M,” 
fob 50. 

1 had practically completed my task when I first became 
aware of an important addi. h u to the Oriental Denartmeut 
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of the British Museum Library, through the acquisition l)y 
the Trustees of a considerable nund)er of MSS. relating to 
the Zaydites of Yarnan. Some unavoidable delay occurnMl 
before I was able to exjimino them and the r<*sult of the 
work, thongli l)y no means fruitless, has, 1 must confess, 
been sornewlmt of a disuppoiuimont. I have found tiie 
Zaydite writers far more defiidtujt in liistorical matter, 
])roperly so called, than I ha 1 allowaul myself to expect. 
The particular inform ttion whir li, at the cost of no ineon- 
sidenible labour, 1 liad sought in otliCM’ quarte rs, and vvhieli 
I found for the ariosi part in tie* pug(‘S of Khazraji and of 
ahAlidnl, eonld have bt‘en Uiori* easilv* (dnaiuf'd from the 
Zayiliie MSS., but rectificjitioiis as well as additions liavo 
not been as important as 1 autieipale*d. 

Th(j two most ii^cifhl wt-rks ff.r 7uy purpose have bcfui 
the Ifada lk nl-^Wit t'dhinh atnl the Yinraklt us^-St jia Of 
the fornnu' tlu^ M nsi*um Library has acquired two copie-?, 
cumh in two volumes, Or. and Or. :5^12 -Lj. It 

(!ontuins the lives of tlie piinei)»al fiiiains down To 
the thiTdi'cnth century of our t;‘ra, inghtemi in ninnber, 
bi'ginning with al-Kasim the Uassite and ending with al- 
Wansur ‘Abd Allah. 

'TIk* yatvakU n.<-Shi(rr (Or. *177 1 ) commences with the 
liistory of the Crcati(ui, with that of Adam, then with the 
lives of tlie pro})hets who siuxa eded 1 im, and next wdth a 
life of Muhammad, basf‘d upt)n tliat contaiiu'd in an earlier 
work, thi‘ Jaivdliir iva \l-dur(n' (Or. d91 1). At fol. 141 the 
Vawakit enters into an account of the Zaydite Imams, 
descendants of ‘A ly. It is little m< re than a list of their 
names, and where fuller particulars are given, the author 
has fur the most part c(q)ii‘d or abridged the UiuhVik. The 
book, wliich is evidently ince mplide, tunis at fol. 17o, witli 
tlie death of the Imam Ahmad ibn IJusayn in a,h. bod, 
and with a ft;\v words on 1 luMlissensioiis that folhm ed. 

^.riie otluT liistiu'ical MSS. treat of special subjects, each 
liowever, as is likewise the case with the Jawalhir, pro- 
cedi'd by an ac'count of the succession and pedigrees ot the 
.1 mams. Discrepanci(‘s in the several accounts of the sueces- 


^ ,l)r. liieu’s descriptive list of the ^ISS., which he was gooil 
cnou-h to place in my Imiids, was of great service to me, enabling 
JIM*, as it ilid, to select at a ;^lunce the books most likely to servo 
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sion are numerous, and the absence of dates so frequent 
that it is almost the general rule. 

The Btujhyat al Murrd {Ov. 3710) is an account of the 
descendants of 'Aly al-Amlahy (died in A.n. 977 — A.n. 1500), 
descendant of Y nsuf ad-l)a‘y and grandfather of the 
Imam al-Kiisim son of Muhammad sumamed al-Mansur, of 
whom 1 have had occasion to speak in the latter part of 
Note 130. 

The Kdaliifaf al-Ghtmmah (Or. 3791) is for the most 
part devoted to tlie religious opinions and controversial 
writings of the Imam au-Nasir li-din lllah, who reigued at 
the end of the seventh aud beginning of the eighth cen- 
turies of the Hijrah. The value of the introductory portion, 
on the successii'U of the preceding linatus, is inueh itn- 
pairt^d by tlie general ab.sence of dates, even more notice- 
able in the pre.«ent instance than in olliers. 

It remains lor me to express my s(>nse of obligation for 
the friendly help 1 have received throughout the course of 
my work. I owe ray acknow ledgments to Dr. lli( u and 
Dr. Rost for assistance always so reatiily aflurdt'd in the 
recourse I have had to the libraries under their charge. 
To ray old friend, M. Henri Lavoix, 1 atn indebted for 
never-failing good ofiiees, of s))ecial siTvict; to me on 
the prestfut occasion, in the futherauce of iny woi-k at 
the Bibliolh'xjue Nationale. 1 am under great obligation 
to M. Zoteu berg, keeper of Oriental MSS. at the llibiio- 
theque, and in {larticular fur the favour he lias done me in 
collating with the original the passages I have jirinted 
from al-Jauadi. And finally 1 have to offer my thanks to 
Profes.sor do Goeje for facilities so cordial)}" granted to me 
at the Library of his University, for his kindness in revising 
with the original the principal extracts 1 Rave priuleil from 
Khazniji, and, let me add, for the jileusant uk laorios with 
which my vi.sit to Leiden is us.socialed. 
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(■ 
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Wed., July 30 
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THE HISTOEY OF YAMAN 


BY 

NAJM AD-DIN ‘OMARAH AL-YAMANT. 


In the name op God, the Merciful, the Gracious. 

Praise be to God, the most meet to be praised, the 
. most worthy of worship. His blessings and saluta- 
' tions of peace be upon Muhammad the Prophet, the 
most pure in lineage, the most beneficent of apostles, 
• and upon his family, the most perfect m knowledge, 
the most steadfast in judgment. 

And aiter. In the year 563 I attended the 
receptions of the most illustrious and learned Kadi 
(al-Padil) Abu ‘Aly ‘Abd ar-Eahira, son of the most 
poble Kadi Balia ad-Din Abu ’1-Majd ‘Aly al- 
Baisani (native of Baisan). May God preserve his 
greatness and perpetuate his dignities. He was 
Chancellor and Chief Secretary to the Khalifah al- 
*Adid. He urged me, nay, he guided me, to the 
composition of a book comprehending all that is pre- 
served in my memory touching the land of Yaman, 
its plains and its hills, its dry land and its waters, 
the extent of its kingdoms and the course of its 
roads, the wars of its people and their battles, their 
memorable deeds and their achievements, the history 
of its Kiidis and of its Da‘ys,^ of its nobles and of 

IS 
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its princes, of its poets, those of whom ho had heard 
and those 1 had seen. 

I obeyed his commands, and I placed reliance 
upon his indulgence on my work being submitte«l 
to him. He is not one in whose presence I feel 
overcome by the reverence with w'hich 1 regard his 
exalted station, and were I not encouraged by my 
knowledge that judgment (upon my work) rests in 
his hands, yet would my own lowliness (tlirough 
his graciousness) convert ray fears into boldness. 

It has litHJU related to me by the Shcykh and 
Jurist Nizar ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, the native of ^lecca, 
and by the Jurist Ahmad ibn JMtihaimnad al-*\sh‘ari 
— and both are well acquainted with the histories of 
the people, with their genealogies and with their 
poetry — and I have also read in the book entitletl 
uU-MnUd li-Ahhhtir Z'lldd (the Instructor on the 
history of Zabid), composed by the mighty King 
Abu ’t-Tiirai Jayvash, son of Najah, Xdslr ad-din 
(Defender of the Faith), sovereign of Zabid — they 
report that in the year 199 (a.u.) certain persons, 
descendnnti< of 'Ahd Allnh (‘Obayd Allah) xon of* 
Ziifod* were brought to (the Khalifah) al-Ma'inun, 

2 son of ar-Rashid. One, najiu'd ^Inhammad, 
grandson of ‘Alai Allali ibn Ziyad, claimed to l)o 
descended from (‘Obayd Allah son of) Ziyad. 
Another represented himself to be «h*scended from 
Suleymiln, son of (the Omajwad Khalifah) Hishiim 
sou of ‘Abd al-Malik. Khaff ibn Abi Tfiliir, wazir 
of the Amir Jayyash son of Najah, was a d<^scen- 
dant of that man. 

Al-Ma'miin, in reply to the Omayyad, objecte<l 
that ‘Abd Allah ibn (Muhammad ibn) ‘Aly ibn (‘Abd 
Allah ibn) ‘Abbas beheaded Suleyman ibn Hisham, 
and caused his two son.s to be executed on the; 
same day, “1 am a descendant,” answered tho 
Omayyad, “of Suleyman’s youngest son, then in 
* Read adlteretite of ilia (JiuayyaiUi, 
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hia cliildhood. We form a tribe at Basrali, where 
wo live in a state of obscurity.” Another man, 
Muhammad, son of Harun, claimed to be a member 
of the tribe of Taghlib. On hearing his name, 
al-Ma'mun wept and exclaimed : “ Verily I am 
answerable for Muhammad son of Harun ! ” He 
referred to his brother al-Ainin. He then ordered 
the two Omayyads to be put to death, but the 
Taghlibite to be pardoned for the sake of his name 
and* of that of his fatlier. 

Ibn Ziyad thereupon exclaimed, addressing the 
Khallfah : “ How falsely do |)eople speak, O Prince 
of the Faithful, when pretending that thou art lenient, 
forgiving, and averse to shedding blood without 
just cause ! If it be thy purpose to slay us by 
reason of our misdeeds, behold, we have not for- 
saken obedience unto thee, neither have we, in our 
allegiance, dissevered ourselves from the counsels of 
the nation. And if thou desirest to punish us for 
tlie crimes of the Omayyads against thy race, behold 
God, bo ho exalted, hath said : — So hnnlened sold 
shall hear (he load that Indonaeth to onotherT ® Al- 
]\Ia'inun approved and commended the words of 
Ibn Ziyad. All his prisoners were pardoned, and 
they were more than one humlred in number. He 
placed them under the care of Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Fadl 
ibn Said Dha ' r-Uiamtaijn, or, according to others, 
under that of al-Fadl’s brother, al- Hasan. 

In Muliarram a.ii. 202, the proclamation took 
place at Baghdad of Ibrahim, son of (the Khallfah) 
al-Jdahdi (and uncle of al-_Ma'mun — in pursuance 
of an attem})t to usurp the throne). At that same 
time a letter came from the governor of Yaman 
with tidings of the revolt of the Asldarites and 
y ‘Akkites.^ Al-Fadl ibn Sahl spoke to al-Ma'mun 
in praise of Muhammad ibn Ziyad, of the Marwanite, 
and of the Taghlibite. He urged that they were 
men of distinction, and unsurpassed in their capacity 
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to render good * service. He advised their being 
sent to Yaman, Ibn Ziyad as Amir, Ibn Hisbara as 
Wazlr,’' and the Taghlibite as Judge and Mufti.* 
From the sons of the Taghlibite Muhammad ibn 
Harun, are descended the KMis of Zabid, known 
as the Banu Abi ‘Akamah, and the office continued 
to be inherited in the family until they were deprived 
of it by *A1 t ibn Mahdy, on the dissolution at his 
hands of the Abyssinian dynasty (of the Banu 
Najah).* 

The liberated prisoners accompanied the army 
despatched by al-Ma'mun to Baghdad against 
Ibrahim, son of al-Mahdi. In a. it. 203 Ibn Ziyibl 
and his companions performed the pilgrimage. Ho 
proceeded on his way to Yaman and compiered the 
Tihamah (of Yaraan),f after a war with the Arabs 
who inhabited that province. In Sha‘ban, a.h. 204, 
the date of the death, at Misr (in Egypt), of the 
Jurist and Imam Muhammad ibn Idris asli-Shati‘y 
(the mercy of God be upon him), Ibn Ziyad laid the 
foundations of the city of Zabid.® In a.h. 20J, 
Ja‘far, freedman of Ibn Ziyad, started from Yaman 
to perform the pilgrimage, carrying w'ith him a 
considerable sura of money and presents. He 
proceeded to ‘Irak, where he was received in audience 
by al-Ma'muu. He returned to Zabid in 206, 
bringing with him one thousand horsemen, including 
seven hundred adherents of the Abba.sides of 
Khurassan. The rule of Ibn Ziyad extended itself, 
and he became possessed of the whole of Yamai», 
both of the mountains and of the maritime provinces. 
Ja‘far was appointed governor of al-Jibal (the 
Highlands), where he founded a city known by the 
name of al-Mudhaykhirah, situated in the district 
of Raymat al-Aslul'ir, possessing streams of water 
and extensive garden.s.® The country over which 

• The Mufti is the ofticial exjjounder of religious law. 

+ For the word Tiliaaiah see infra (Geographical Index). 
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he niled is known to this day under the name of the 
Mikhlaf of Ja‘far. The word Mikhlafy as used by 
the people of Yaman, signifies an extensive district. 
This Ja*far was a man of great capacity and 
astuteness. It was through him that the dynasty 
of Ibn Ziyiid acquired its greatness, and for that 
reason Ibn Ziyiid received a surname actually 
^ derived from the name of Ja‘far. It was he who 
stipulated with the Arabs of Tihamah that they 
should not make use of riding horses. Ibn Ziyiid 
became master of Hadrainaut, of Diyar Kindah, of 
8hihr, of Mirbat,^ of Abyan, of Lahj, of Aden and 
of the maritime provinces on the Red Sea as far as 
Haly. From lialy to Mecca (may God guard it) 
is eight days’ journey. He possessed also in the 
Highlands, Janad and its dependencies, Mikhlaf al- 
Ma‘afir, Mikhlaf Ja‘far, Sa!J‘u, Sa‘dah, Nfijran and 
Bayhiin. Ibn Ziyad and his posterity after him 
caused the Khutbah to be recited in the names of 
tile Abbaside Khalifahs, and sent them tribute and 
' valuable presents. 

His descendants were Ibrahim, son of this same 
Muhammad the first of the dynasty. Kext after 
Ibrahim came his son Ibn Ziyad (Ziyiid ?), whose 
reign did not long endure. He was succeeded by 
his brother Abu ’1-Jaysli Ishak, son of Ibrahim, 
whose life was prolonged over a long period. When 
he had attained a great age, and his reign had 
endured for eiglity years, some of the provinces 
separated themselves from his kingdom. Among 
those who manifested an evil disposition was the 
King of Han‘a, a descendant of the Tubbas and of 
idimyar.'* His name was As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur. The 
Khutbah was recited and the coinage was struck, in 
his provnice, iu the name of Abu 'l-Jaysh ibn Ziyiid ; 
but As‘ad paid him neither voluntary offerings nor 
contributions of stores nor tribute. His revenues 
did not exceed 400,000 (dinars) a year, most of which 
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lie expended in charitable deeds and in hospitality.* 
The rulers of Baylian, of Najriin, and of Jurjish* 
were likendse subject to Ibn Ziytid. As for Sa'dah, 
it became the scene of the revolt of the Hasanite 
Sherif (al-Hiidi Yahya) known by the surnames of 
the Bassife and the Zeydlie. It would not bo 
proper to relate his history at this place, although 
.... there is not in all Yarnan a larger, pleasanter, 
or more populous city than San‘a. It is situated 
on the equator, and enjoi’s a temperate climate, so 
that no person requires throughout the course of his 
life to move his residence from one spot to another, 
5 either for winter or for summer, and tlio length 
of the davs in either season is almost tbe same. 

ft' 

It contains a large building, now in ruins and 
reduced to a high mound. It is known bv the narno 
of Ghumdan. None of the (later) kings of Yauian 
have built a palace like unto it, or so lofty. 

In the kingdom of As‘ad ii)n Ya'fur, Prince of 
San‘a, is the mountain !Mudhaykhirah, and it has 
been reported to me that it is about twenty para- 
sangs in height. It contains cultivated land.s and 
(running) waters, and it produces the plant known 
as irur.y,f similar to saffron. The mountain is 
accessible by only one road. 

Muhammad (read ‘Aly) ibn al-Fadl the Didy, 
(was?) known as the Slieykh of Lidah, and this 
place La‘ah, wdiich adjoins it, is a pretty village 
known as ‘Aden-La‘ah.*^ It is not the same as the 
seaport of ‘Aden-Abyan. I have visited ‘Aden- 
La‘ah. It is the place at which the Alide supremacy 
was first proclaimed in Yaman, and thence issued 
forth Mansur al- Yaman. The Da‘y Muhammad 
(read ‘Aly) ibn al-Fadl was a native of the place, 
and among others Avho came to it Avas Abu ‘Abd 
Allah ash-Shiya‘i, who proclaimed the Alido su- 

* Cf. Ilin p. 20. 

4- Itf 1 1.*. a:. ...4 4 ...A 
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premacy in North Africa. It was there also that 
‘Aly, son of Muhammad the Sulayhite, studied in 
his youth. It was one of the centres of the Alide 
mission in Yaman. 

Muhammad (‘Aly) ibn al-Fadl, whom I have here 
mentioned, conquered Mount JMudhaykhirah and 
established there the Khutbah in the name of the 
Alides in the year 340 (read 291 ‘r). Then it was 
retaken by the people of A8‘ad ibn Abi Ya‘fur, but 
the followers of Muhamraatl (‘Aly) ibn al-Jb’adl again 
recovered possession of it. 

The mountain of JShibam was situated in the 
dominions of As‘aU ibn Abi Ya‘fur, Prince of San‘a. 
It is a strong place of defence, containing villages 
and cultivated lands, as also a great mosque, and it 
forms an ind(!pendent government. Cornelian and 
onyx are found u|)on it. These are hard stones, the 
beauty of which appears when they are cut. 

Among other governors of Abu ’1-Jaysh son of 
Ziyad, wlio revolted, was Suleyman ibn Tarf, ruler 
• of ‘Aththar. lie was one of the Princes of 
Tiliamah. llis dominions extemled over a length 
of seven days’ journey by two in width, namely, 
from ash-JSharjah to llali. His annual revenues 
amounted to oU0,000 (‘Aththariyah) diinirs. Al- 
though he refused to attend in person at the Court 
of Ibn Zivad, he caused the Khutbah to be recited 
and the coinage to be struck in the name of that 
6 Prince. He })aid him also an annual tribute and 
sent him presents, but 1 know not the amount 
thereof. 

Among the Princes of Tihamah who, like Ibn 
Tarf, recited the Khutbah and struck the coinage 
in the name (d I bn Ziyad and paid him a fixed 
amount of tribute, was al-yarami, ruler of l^ali, a 
Prince of inferior power to that of Ibn Tarf. 

TTie portion of Yaman that remained subject to 
Ibn Ziyad in his old age extended in length from 
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asE-Sharjah to Aden, a distance of twenty days’ 
journey, and from Q-hulafikah to San*a, five days’ 
journey. I have seen a statement of the revenues 
of Ibn Ziyad in a.h. 366, and notwithstanding the 
reductions they had undergone, they amounted to 
a million of ‘Aththariyah dinars.’* This did not 
include various duties he levied upon ships from 
India, nor contributions of Ynusk, camphor, amber- 
gris (spikenard), sandal-wood and china. It was 
exclusive also of taxes levied upon ambergris on the 
shores of Bab al-Mandab, at Aden, at Abyan, and 
at ash-Shihr and other places, and exclusive of 
imposts on the pearl fisheries, and of tribute im- 
posed upon the ruler of the city (read island) of 
Dahlak, comprising, among others, one thousand 
head of slaves, whereof five hundred were Abys- 
sinian and Nubian female slaves. The Kings of 
the Abyssinians, on the further side of the sea, sent 
him offerings of presents and sought his alliance. 

Abu ’1-Jaysh died in the year 371, leaving a child 
of the name of ‘Abd Allah, or, as it is also said, of 
the name of Ziyad. The guardianship of the child 
was assumed by his sister Hind, daughter of Abu ’1- 
Jaysh, and by one of the slaves of Abu ’1-Jaysh, an 
Abyssinian eunuch of the name of Rushd. The 
latter [did not long survive, but he] possessed a 
Nubian slave knowm by the name of ^usayn ibn 
Salamah, Salamali being the name of Husayn’s 
mother. Husayn grew up a man of ability and 
resolute character, and abstemious in his habits. 
On the death of his master Rushd he became wazir 
to the son of Abu ’l-Jaysh and to the Prince’s sister 
Hind. The outlying provinces of their dominions 
had fallen into a state of decay, and the governors 
of the fortresses in the Highlands had possessed 
themselves of the districts entrusted to them. 

The Ka'id Husayn ibn Salamah made war upon 
the mountain chiefs and compelled them to submit. 
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Ibn Tarf and Tbn al-Harami also re-entered into 
subjection. Ibn Salamah recovered the original 
limits of the kingdom, and he founded the cities of 
al-Kadra on the Wadi Sahum, and of al-Ma‘kir on 
' the Wadi Dhuwal. He was a just ruler, profuse in 
bestowing alms and donations for the love of God 
(whose name be exalted), and following generally 
in his conduct the example of (the Khalifah) ‘Omar 
ibn ‘Abd al-*Az]z. He ruled for thirty years, and 
died in a.h. 402.” 

Among the splendid works executed by Husayn 
ibn Salamah must be reckoned the construction of 
great mosques and lofty minarets along the road 
from Hadramaut to the city of Mecca (may God 
Most High guard it). The distance extends over 
sixty days’ journey. He dug wells and channels 
with running vrater in solitary wildernesses, and he 
erented along the road constructions on which were 
indicated the distances in miles, in parasangs and 
in stages. Some of these works I have seen, either 
in good order or in mins, and of tlie remainder I 
have received descriptions from other persons, all 
agreeing with one another. The first stations w'ei*e 
at Shibam and Tarim, two cities of Hadramaut.*' 
A series of mosques was built extending thence to 
Aden, to Abyan, and to Lahj, a distance of twenty 
days’ journey. At each interval of one day’s jour- 
ney, there stood a mosque with a minaret and a 
well. As to Aden, it contained a mosque built by 
(the Khalifah) ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, which was 
restored by l^usayn ibn Salamah. 

From Aden the road to Mecca divides itself into 
two, one of which ascends the mountains and the 
other passes through the low country (Tihamah). 
The highland road is bordered by the mosque of 

* See note 11. Of Tarim, al-Hamd^i merely says that it was 
a larKo city in. 87. 1. 171. 
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al-Hawali (al-Juwwali P),*^ a large building, which I 
have seen in good order, as erected by llusayn 
ibn Salumah. Of the other mosques on the high- 
land road, I have seen that of al-Janad, which is 
like unto the mosque of Ahmad ibn Tulun at Misr. 
There stood formerly on its site a pretty mos(pio 
originally erected by Mu‘adh ibn Jabal, on his 
being sent to Yaraan. ^lu‘adh was one of the 
companions of the Apostle of (lod, upon whom bo 
blessings and peace. The people of Janad and 
of the suiTounding villages relate singular stories 
touching the merits of that mosque. They affirm 
that a visit paid to it, in the first week of the 
month of Rajab, is equivalent to a visit to the holy 
places of Mecca, or even to the performance of the 
rites of pilgrimage. The custom of annually re.sort- 
ing to it grew, until at length the practice was 
regarded as one of the religious ceremonies atteiul- 
ing the pilgrimage to ^hx-ca, and the building was 
looked upon i>y the people a.s a sacred place of 
resort. If one man owe a de|it to another, ho will 
beg to be allowed to remain untli>turbcd until after 
the pilgrimage, by which he simply means the visit 
to al-Janad. Yext is Dim Ashrak, where there is 
a mosque with the following inscrijition, carved in 
stone over the entrance : Oru; nj I he I he 

ertctkni of which o-ai< ordered' by 'Onior ron of ‘Abd 
8al-'Azlz ison of Maru-dn. .Next is tlie city of Ibb, 
then an-Nakil, then Dhainilr. [Thence tOitSan‘a is 
a distance of five days’ (r) journey, at each of which 
a station has been built.J Then the mosijue of 
San ‘a, a large building. From Saii'a to . Sa‘dah is 
ten days’ journey [with a mosque at each .stage], 
and from 8a‘dah to Tuif, seven days. At eaeli 
interval of a day’s journey there are a mosque and 
reservoirs for water. Then the traveller reache.s 
the pass of Taif, which occupies a day to him who 

jit 1 _ 1 kl. 1 1 1 4 til 1 ... i i . . .. . ..1 
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ascends from Mecca, and half a day to him that 
goes down to the city. The road was constructed 
by ^lusayn ibn Salaraah of such width that three 
laden camels can travel abreast upon it. 

The above is the highland road. The Tihamah 
(low country) road likewise divides itself into two 
branches. One, the maritime road, extends along 
the coast. The other, the royal highway, runs half- 
way between the coast and the mountains. The 
two roads diverge from Tihamah (Aden ?), and 
upon both, at each interval of a day’s journey, 
stands a great mos{j[ue. On the maritime road 
stands al-Makhnak, at a distance of one night’s 
journey from Aden, it has a well eighty (thirty) 
fathoms in dejith, which 1 have several times 
visited, as also a ruined mosque. Then al-‘Arah, 
then ‘Athr, and next as-Sukya, with a mo.sque, 
and a well forty fathoms in depth. Tlien Biib 
al-Mandab, and then Mokha. Then as-Suhiiri, 
al-Khauhah, al-Aliwal>, Ghulafikah, Bi‘ali (r), 
• al-Jardah (al-Hirdali), az-Zar‘ah (?), ash-Sharjah, 
al-Mufajjar (al-Hajar r), al-lyandir (V), and ‘Alhthar, 
which is the seat of an ancient kingdom. Tlieu 
ad-Duwaymah, Ilamidah, Dhahaban, Hali, as- 
ISirrayn and .luddah. These are the mosques on 
the maritime road, every one of which 1 have seen 
either in good repair or in ruins. 

On the middle road stand Dliat al-Khayf 
9(Khubayt?), MauzaS al-Jadnii (r), Hays, Zabld, 
Fashal, ad-lhja‘ (written with Kisra to the letter 
Dad), al-Kjihmah, al-Kadrii, which was the resi- 
dence of ibn Salamah and was founded by him, 
al-Jaththah, ‘Irk an-Nasham, al-Mahjam, Maur, al- 
Wadiyani, Ji/.un, nl-^lusu‘id, Ta‘shar, al-Mabny, 
Iliyah and al-Fujr. Then the royal highway ami 
the maritime road unite. They diverge on leaving 
as-Sirrayn. Thence to Mecca arc five days’ jour- 
ney. The first building erected by Ibu Salamah 
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whicli is readied by tbe pilgrims, is Bayn (Blr ?) ar- 
Riyadah, then Sabakhat al-Ghurab, next aJ-Ltth. 
Then they reach Wadi Yalamlam, where there is a 
well with an abundant supply of drinking water, 
ten fathoms in depth and five or six in width. Hero 
the travellers separate into two parties. Those 
whose destination is Mecca find on their way Ibn 
Salamah’s buildings at Birad, next al-Bayda, then 
al-Karin, and finally Mecca. Those proceeding to 
‘Arafat reach a well constructed by Ibn Salumah in 
Wadi ar-Rahm, thence to Na‘man,and then ‘Arafat. 
He built also a mosque on Jabal ar-Rahmah, at 
‘Arafat. May God have mercy upon him ! “ 

I have been informed by the Fakih (Jurist) Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi ’1-Kasim al-Abbar, 
under whom I studied the Shufi‘y doctrines, that the 
following incident was related to him by his father, 
Abii ’1-Kasira. The same was reported to me by 
‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Aly al-‘Absi, and by al- 
Mukry (the Kur an reader) al-Husayn, grandson of 
Husayn, son of Salamah. All these attained tho • 
age of nearly one hundred years. They rehite that 
people were, on a certain occasion, assembling in 
crowds to attend the morning reception of Husayn 
ibn Salamah, when a man approached and said 
unto him : “ The Apostle of God (upon whom bo 
blessings and peace) hath commanded me to come 
unto thee, that thou mayest pay me one thousand 
dinars.” “ It may be,” answered Husayn, “ that 
the Evil Spirit hath visited thee in a false shape.” 

“ It is not so,” replied the man, ” and the sign 
between me and thee is, that for twenty years past, 
thou hast every night, two hundred times invoked 
blessings on the Apostle.” Husayn, on hearing 
these words, wept and exclaimed : ‘‘ This I swear 
by Allah is a true sign, for none knew of it but God 
alone ! ” And he ordered tho money to be paid.’’^ 
The following anecdote has moreover been re- 
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ported to mo by the Jurist AIju *Aly ibn Tallk, 
10 who was a pious man and eminent scholar, and who 
inhabited the city of al-Ma‘kir. It had been 
related to him, he said, by his father and by others 
his predecessors, all members of families dis- 
tinguished for learning and for sober living. A 
man, it was said, complained in that valley, to 
Hiisayn ibn Salamah, who was on his way from 
Zabid to al-Kadra, that he had been robbed of a 
leathern bag, containing one thousand or, as it is 
also said, two thousand dinars. This, he said, had 
occurred in Wadi Maur, which is several days 
distant from the place where he made his complaint. 
Husayn ordered the man to be brought to him, and 
made him sit down among his followers (in the 
mosque of al-Kadra). He rose to perform his 
devotions, and he prolonged them to an unusual 
length. He then lay down in the Mihrab and slept, 
and the people gradually crowded towards the 
spot from all parts of the mosque. The narrator’s 
father said that he was one of those who approached 
• nearest to the Prince, and he heard him command 
one of his followers to proceed with the man to such 
and such a village on the coast, to receive the 
property from so and so, son of so and so, and to 
do that person no harm. “ For,” he said, “ the 
Apostljf* of God (upon whom be blessings and 
salutations of peace) hath interceded for him, in- 
forming me that the person in question is one of 
his descendants, and hath acquainted me with the 
facts of the case.” The history of Husayn and a 
relation of his good deeds in Yaman, would fill 
volumes. 

Sovereignty over the dominions of the Banu Ziyad 
then passed on to a child of the family, whose name 
I do not know, but I believe it to have been ‘Abd 
Allah (read Ibrahim ?). He was placed under the 
guardianship of a paternal aunt and of a eunuch of 
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the name of Marjan, one of the slaves of IJusavn 
ibn Saliimah, who exercised the office of wazir. He 
had two Abyssinian slaves, vigorous men, whom 
he had brotight up from their childhood, and whom, 
on their attaining manhood, he appointed to the 
administration of affairs. One bore the name of 
Nafis,^ and was entrusted with the direction of 
affairs at the capital. The other was named hTajfih, 
and he was the ancestor of the kings of Zabid, 
whose dynasty was brought to an end by * Aly ibn 
Mahdy in a.h. 554. He was father of the king 
Sa'id al-Ahwal, the slayer of the Amir ‘Aly ibn 
jMiduimmad as-Sulayhi, who was' I)a‘y (guardian 
and propagator) in Yainan of the Fatiraito doctrines 
and of the supremacy of the (Egyptian) Klialifate, 
at that time held by nl-!Mustansir. Najah wa.s 
likewise father of the most oxctdlent and righteous 
King Abu ’t-l*ib (read Abu ’t-Tami) Jayyash, in 
whose hands and in the hands of whose descendants, 
supreme authority remained until the above-men- 
tioned date. 

11 Najiih ruled over al-Kadra, al-^Iahjain, !Maur 
and al-Wadiani, and those four districts are the 
Bnest provinces north of Zabid. Jealousy arose 
between him and Nafis touching the (‘xercise of 
the office of wazir at the cajiital. Xafis was of a 
tyrannical disposition and was dreaded by the pe<jple, 
whilst Najah was merciful, righteous, and beloved. 
Their master, ilarjan, nevertheless inclined unto 
Nafis, and favoured liim at the exptuise of Najah. 
It was intimated to the former that the aunt of In's 
master Ibn Ziysid, was in correspoudenco with 
Najah, and that sho favoured him. Nafis com- 
plained thereof to Marjan, who laid hands upon the 
Frincess and upon her brother’s son, and delivcreil 
them to Nafis. 

The young Prince in question was the last of his 
^ See nok* 13, kat par. 
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race. With him tho dynasty of the Bann Ziyad 
came to an end in Yaman, and their power passed 
into the hands of men, originally their slaves. The 
dynasty endured two hundred and three years 
(road two hundred and six years, a.h. 203 to ^9), 
for they founded Zabid in a.h. 204, and the dynasty 
ended in a.h. 409. 

Nafis, having gained possession of the Princess 
and of her nephew, caused them to be immured. 
They stood, praying for mercy, and adjuring him in 
the name of God Most High, so long as an aperture 
remained, and until the wall was completely closed 
upon them. 

When the Ziyadites received tidings of the 
weakened condition of tho Abbaside Khrdifate, of 
the assassination of al-Mutawukkil (in a.h. 247), 
and of the deposition of ;d-Mu.sta‘in (in .\.h. 252), 
they appropriated to themselves tho entire revenues 
of Yaman and, when ri<!ing forth, the royal 
umbrella was borne ovt'r them ; but they tran- 
(juillized the mind.s of thfir .'^uhjects, by continuing 
• the recitation of the Khutbah iti the name of the 
Abbaside.s. When Xafis murdert'd Ibrahim (or 
‘Abd Allah), son of his master, ami the boy’s aunt, 
he assumed the royal dignity, adopUal the use of 
tho umbi'oUa, and struck the coinage in his own 
name. 

iVajah, on hearing of the treatment his ma.ster 
had undergone at the hand.s of Nafis, .summoned his 
neighbours to his a.ssistance, Arabs and non-Arab.s. 
He marched upon Zabid, and repeated battles were 
fought between the two rivals — the battles of Rima‘ 
and of Fashrd, in both which Najrdi was worsted, 
that of al-‘lJkdah in which ho was victorious, and 
that of al-‘Irk in which Nafis was killed near the 
Gate of Zabid, w ith tho loss on the two sides of 
five thousand men. Najrih captured tho city of 
Zabid in the month of Dim ’1-K.a‘dali of the year 
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412. He then asked Marjim : " What hath Nafis 
12 done with thine own and our masters ? ” “ They 
are in that wall,” he replied. Najali removed the 
bodies, prayed over them, and erected a mausoleum 
over their place of burial. Marjan was immured 
alive along with the corpse of Nafis, in the wall in 
which the two bodies were found. 

Najiih now adopted the use of the royal umbrella 
and struck the coinage in his own name. He 
entered into correspondence with the supreme 
authorities in ‘Irak, tendering them his submission, 
and he received the title of al-Mu'ayyad Nasir 
ad-Dln. He was empowered to appoint as Kadi 
whomsoever he chose, and to administer all the 
affairs of the country of Yaman. He continued to 
rule over Tihiimah, and to exercise control over 
most of the people of the Highlands, and he was 
styled King, both in the Khutbah and in official 
documents, with the title of Our Lord. He had 
several children, among whom were Sa‘id, Jayyftsh, 
Mu*arik, adh-Dhakhirah and ^lansfir. 

But the governors appointed by Husayn ibn * 
Salamah in the Highlands, seized upon tlie mountain 
fortresses.*® Aden, Abyan, Lahj, ash-Shihr and 
Hadraraaut were taken by the Banii Ma‘n, who, ! 
believe, were not descendants of Ma‘n ibn Zii'idah 
the Shaybanite.®* Samadan, a phico of greater 
strength than Dumluwah, also the fortress of Sawa, 
that of Darnlutvah, the fortresses of Sabir, of 
Dhakhir, of Ta‘kar (wdiich commands Janud), also 
the provinces of Janad (Ja‘far), of ‘Unnah and of 
al-Ma‘afir were appropriated by a family, descended 
from Himyar, known as the Banu ’1-Kurandi. They 
achieved distinction by generous and noble deeds, by 
their powerful rule and brilliant estate. T bo fortress 
of IJabb, which is like unto at-Ta‘kar, that which 
bears the name of ‘Azzan, that of Beyt ‘Izz, that 
of as-Sa‘r (ash-Sha‘ir),a great fortress, that of Kur 
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(Anwar), an-Nakil, and as-Sahiil, the fortresses of 
Khadid, and of ash-Shawaki (Shawafi). All these 
were conquered by the Sultan Abu *Abd Allah al- 
Husayn ibn at-Tubba*y, and by his son. Sa][iul is 
the place in which the cloth known by the name of 
Sahuliyah is woven, of which two pieces were used 
as winding-sheets for the Apostle. The valley 
belongs to the Banu Asbah, a tribe to which the 
Jurist Mrdik al-Asbahi, Imam of the City of the 
Flight, belonged.*' Sultan Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
1 Ilusayn is he who contrived the stratagem whereby 
Sa‘ld al-Ahwal, sou of Najah, who had killed the 
Amir ‘Ali, son of Muhammad the Siilayhite, was 
himself slain. The province of Uhazah (also called 
Wuhtlzah), of which the seat of government is 
the stronghold of Baybars (Yaris?), was likewise 
appropriated. Among its other fortresses are 
Dahwan (Zahran), Yafuz, Sha‘r (Sha'b?), and al- 
Khadra. Its chief city is Sladiit. I'sizar, son of 
the jurist Zayd ibn al-Husayn al-Wuhazi, wrote 
the following lines on the Sultan of the country : — 

They toM us the Suhrm wavsat Slulhit, — lie asccruls Uie mountains 
from the barnni plains. 

I asked, Hoes the Sultan occupy the highest point? — ^Nay, they-f 
answered, he has gone down.** 

The fortresses of Wuhfizah were conquered by 
the Banu Wail, who are descendants of Dim ’1- 
Kala*. They are an ancient fainilv of chieftains, 
but their people arc a silly folk, who imagine them- 
selves to be absolutely the noblest race descended 
from Adam. I may mention that I was once on a 
hot summer’s day travelling along the road from 
the market of Jabhab (Jabjab), the greatest mai’ket 
held in the district, when I was overtaken by two 
liorsemeu of the tribe, who were urging on their 
horses with their heels, and whoso lances were held 
by the riders pointed in rny direction. I alighted 
from the beast upon which I was mounted, and I 

0 
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climbed up the side of the bill. The horsemen, on 
reaching me, said that the (juestion who are the 
noblest descendants of Adam was in dispute be- 
tween them, and that they had agreed to abide by 
my decision. One of them maintained that the 
Banu Wa il are absolutely superior to every other 
race. The second contended that the Banu Wail 
and Banu Kuraysh are equal in nobility. To rid 
myself of them I replied that the Apostle (upon 
whom be blessings and peace) is the noblest of all 
mankind, and that the Banu Wa'il exceed in nobilitv 
the tribe of Kuraysh. One of the two men answered : 
“ By Allah, hadst thou spoken otherwise, thou 
hadst not escaped me ! ” and thereu|)on they left 
me. The Sultan As'ad ibn AVa'il ibn ‘Isa, cele- 
brated for his generosity and the theme of exuberant 
praise, is a member of the tribe of Wa'il. 

The fortress of Asln'ah, seat of the King and 
Da‘y Saba, son of Ahmad the Sulayliite, and the 
fortress of Wusab and its territories, were con- 
quered by a family belonging to the tribe of Bakil,'* 
descended from Harndan. San'a and its depen- 
dencies were conquered by a llamdanite family. 
That of ‘Abd al- Wahid seized the provinces of 
Bura‘, al-‘Amad, and Li‘san. They possessed 
themselves also of the fortress of !Masar, which has 
no equal in Yaman, with the exception only of at- 
Ta‘kar, of Samadan, and Habb. it was at Masar, 
in Haraz, that a.s-Sulayhi first arose proclaiming 
the supremacy of the Fatimite Khalifah al-Mustan- 
sir. Haraz is the name of the district, and its 
inhabitants are designated after it. The}’' are 
closely allied with the tribe of Harndan, and it was 
with their siij)port that the Da'y ‘Aly, son of 
Muhammad the Sulayhite, raised himself to powei-.-* 
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The riisToiiy op the Da*y ‘At.y, son of Mciiammad 

THE ShLAYHITE. TlIENOf': PROCEEDS THE MOST 
IXIPOUTANT PART OP THE lIlSTOBY OF YaMAN, AND 
THEREWITH THE SHIUEOTS OF THE REMAINDER OF 
THIS BOOK, TOUCHING THE KaIHS, THE Da'YS, THE 
DISTINGUISHED MEN AND THE POETS OF THE COUN- 
TRY ARE CLOSELY CONNECTED. 

The Kadi Muhammad son of ‘Aly, fatlier of the 
Da'y ‘Aly the Sulayhite, was a follower of the Sunni 
doctrines, and he exercised f^reat influence over the 
men of Haray., who were -l-0,()00 in number. When 
the office of Da‘y was transferred to ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd 
Allah az-Zawahy (ar-Rawrihy ?), so named after a 
village in the province of Haraz,-' he applied himself 
to win the favour of tiie Kadi Muhammad ibn ‘Aly, 
father of the Da‘y ‘x\ly ibn ^luhammad, the Sulayh- 
ite. Az-ZaAVilhi was in the habit of riding to the 
dwelling-place of tlu) Kadi, who was a man of 
authority, holding the dignity of a chief, and both 
virtuous and learned. He steadily [jersevered in 
his designs and finally won the affection of the 
Kadi’s son ‘Aly, then below the age of puberty, in 
whom he had perceived signs of future greatness. 
It is said that ‘.\mir possessed a description of as- 
Sulayhi, contaiiu‘d in the KHah (is-Sitirat' (Book of 
Delineations), one of the treasures of the (‘Obaydite) 
Imams, upon whom bo peace.*® lie made known to 
‘Aly the revelations contained in the book touching 
the destinies reserved for him in the future, and the 
noble career ho was to fulfil. He did this secretly, 
without the knowledge of the youtli’s father and 
family. Az-ZawiUu ere long died, bequeathing to 
‘Aly his writings and his learning. Before his death 
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‘Aly’s raind had become deeply impressed by a«- 
Zawahi’s teaching. He was highly intelligent, and 
applied himself to study. Ere he had reached the 
age of manhood, he had become filled with know- 
15 ledge, by means of which and of good fortune, he 
attained the highest objects of his ambition. He 
was learned in the jurisprudence of the Imperial 
sect, and versed in the science of (mystical) interpre- 
tation (of the Kuran). He began his career as 
leader of the pilgrims, for several years, by way of 
as-Sarat* and Ua'if. He alone led the pilgrimage 
during that time, and in his early years his condi- 
tion gradually rose from lowliness to exaltation, 
from poverty to wealth. Illustrations thereof were 
related to me by the Jurist Abu ’1-Husayn ‘Aly ibn 
Suleyman. He was a man of advanced age, a poet, 
author of the following lines referring to ‘Omar ibn 
*Adnan the ‘Akkite : — 

Though my night wah hiiigs lie attcnihnl with fon?l>otUngs of evil — 
(yet 1 know that) Ibii ‘Aclnrui will be unto me a protector 
from oppression, f 

Similar circumstances were related to mo also by 
az-Zibrikan ibn al-Fuwaykar (Ghuwayfar ?), the 
‘Akkite, on the authority of a certain poet. lie 
was the author of the following linos, part of an ode 
in which be satirized bis own peo[»lo : — 

Who will huy the ‘Akkites at the of a ropjior ? — 
llehohl I will sell them all, absolutely, ami without the option of 
cancelling the bargain. 

Both these men and other persons have repeated 
to me an anecdote related by the Kildi ‘Omar ibn al- 
Murajjal, who bore the surname of ihe lltniafite and 
belonged to that school of religion, and wlio Avas a 
distinguished scholar. He said that near the gate 

* For the M’ords Sariit and Sarawiit, see infra (Geograidiical 
Index), 

t The accuracy of these lines, as they stand in the MS., is, I 
think, very doubtful. 
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of Zabid, witliin the walls, there was the house of 
an Abyssinian of the name of Faraj as-Sahrati (the 
Sahrite) a man of benevolence and of exceeding 
charity. Whoever entered his mosque he welcomed 
and entertained. His thoughts were occupied with 
his guests, and he was in the habit of entering the 
mosque and of making private inquiries respecting 
them, without the knowledge of his agents and 
servants. Ho went forth one night and found in 
the mosque a person occupied in reading the Kur'iin. 
He questioned him touching his evening meal, and 
tlie man in reply recited the following lines of al- 
Mutanabbi : — 

Wlio hath taught tlie mutilated negro the performance of generous 
Ills noble-minded masters or his enduved forefathers?'*’ 

The Abys-sinian took the man with him. He led 
him to the chief room of his house, and treated him 
with the mo.st liberal hosj)itality. He asked his 
1 guest the I’cason of his joiirne}’’ to Tilianiah. As- 
Sulayhi rej)lied that he liad a paternal (read 
maternal) uncle named Sliihab, whose daughter 
Asnia had few equals in beauty, and was unmatched 
16 in literary culture and intelligence. He had asked 
her in marriage, an^ had been met with a demand 
for dowry exceeding in its amount the bounds of 
moderation, her mother urfjinaf that she should bo 
married to none other but to one of the Hamilanite 
Kings of San‘u, or to one of the kings of the family 
of the Banu Kurandi in Mikhluf .]a‘far. They, in 
short, exacted a sum which it was wholly beyond 
his power to command. He was now, he added, on 
liis way either to the Banu Ma‘u at Aden, or to the 
Banu Kurandi in the district of al-Ma‘afir. The 
Isa'id Faraj as-Sahrati, continued the narrator, 
supplied him with a large sum of money, double the 
amount that as-Sulayhi actually pa:d. The bride 
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and bridegroom were equipped on a scale such as 
kings strive to provide when allying themselves 
with women of the most noble lineage. As-8ulayhi 
returned, by direction of tlie Abyssinian, to his 
uncle and married Asma. She was the mother of 
the king al-Mukarram, husband of the Lady, the 
Queen Saj^yidah (the Lady Arwa?), daughter of 
Ahmad the Sulayhite. Asma was of a generous 
and noble disposition, liberal in the rewards she 
bestowed upon poets, and in the large sums she 
granted in furtherance of the service of God, of 
acts of benevolence, and of other good deeds. The 
renown of her splendid virtues extended to her 
children, her brothers, and her kindred. Her 
hu.sband’s poet, named As‘ad ibn Yahya al-Ilay- 
thaini, spoke of her in the following terms, in an 
ode which commences with the words : “ She of the 
white hands hath bestowed gifts : ” 

She hath impr«.sae(l upon htMieficoiice the stainp fi y«neri>sit y — (){ 
meanness slie all^'ws no trace to upjK'ar. 

I say ^vheu pettple iriatriiify the throne of llilkls — Asiiiii hath ob- 
scured the xiaiuc of the loilicst among the stars.**’ 

Among other anecdotes of tlie Da‘y ‘Aly as- 
Sulayhi is that related to me by Ahmad ibn Ilusayn 
al-Amawy, surnamed ibn as-Sahali (as-.Sabkl)ah r). 
lie held it from his father, wIiq had been told the 
Btoiy by my informant’s grandfather. He dwelt, 
he said, in the city of Hays, distant a night’s jour- 
ney from Zabid, As-8ulayhi, on con(piering Zabid, 
rode to the Court of the Kadi, and delivered to iiim 
a judicial deposition he had sworn in the days of his 
youth. Then, after some private conversation with 
the Kadi, he took his leave. After the Amir’s de- 
parture, the Kadi rejjeated wdiat had Ijeen told him 
by the Prince. He had on one occa.sion, he related, 
come to the city of Hays for the purpose of gaining 
17 intelligence touching the two slaves of Alarjau, 
Nafis, and iSajah. He was met by a person who 
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knew” liim, whereupon he changed his garb, and 
assumed the dress of an oil-presser, a seller of oil 
at one of the oil-mills of I.lay8. The statement of 
evidence referred to, he took to the house of a man 
of the name of as-Sabkhah. After he attained 
supreme power, an aged woman came to him with 
the paper in his handwriting. He immediately 
recognized it, and could allow himself no rest until 
he had fulfilled his obligation. His deposition, ho 
said, was in precise accordance with what he had 
written at the time he undertook the duty. ‘Aly 
ibn Muhammad, Kiidi of Ijaraz, bore witness to the 
truth of this anecdote, and he commit ted it to writing 
Avith his own hand, that under the will of God Most 
High, it might be borne in rememlnunce. 

Another anecdote of as-Sulayhi, relating to the 
commencement of his career, aaus told me bv the 
Sultan Niisir, son of ^Mansur the Wa'ilite, who held 
it from his grandfather ‘Isa ibn Yazid. ‘Alv, son 
of Muhammad the Sulayhite, was, he said, leader of 
the pilgiimage by the road of the Sarawut for 
fifteen •(years). The peojde were in the habit of 
telling liim, when he first rose to eminence, that 
according to Avhat had come to their knowledge, he 
was destined to reign over the whole of Y’aman, to 
earn a great name, and to l)e the founder of a 
d^’iiasty. As-Sulayhi censured and disavowed what 
was thus said to him, though it was a thing that 
had S])read far and tvide among the people, and was 
on the lips of all, both high and low. 

In the year 420, a.s-.Sulayhi raised his standard on 
the summit of Masiir, the highest peak of the moun- 
tains of Haiaz. He was tlu>n at the head of sixty 
men, from whom he had received an oath of fidelity 
at Mecca in A.n. 428, during the celebration of the 
pilgrimage ceremonies of the mouth of Dhii T-Hij^jah. 
They had sworn to stand by him unto death, in 
support of his work as I)a‘y for the establishment 
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of tiio Ismailite doctrines. Every one of his com- 
panions was a member of his family, and of his 
tribe, which comprised numerous and distinguished 
men. No building existed on the summit of the 
mountain. It was a peak, forming a defensive 
position of great natural strength. Before noon of 
the day following the night on which as-Sulayhi 
seized upon the spot, he was suiTOundcni and 
besieged by 20,000 swordsmen, who reviled and 
insulted him. “Come down,” they said, “or we 
will cause you and all that arc with you to perish 
by famine.” He told them in reply that all he had 
done was occasioned by his apprehensions for their 
own safety, as well as for the protection of himself 
and of his companions. If, he added, they would 
leave him, he would guard the place. If not, ho 
■would come down to them. Thereupon they de- 
parted. 

Before the expiration of many months, he liad 
erected buildings on the mountain and had strongly 
fortified the place. He remained at Masar, gradu- 
ally increasing in power, from the yefir 421), the 
commencement of his career, concealing his purpose, 
that of winning adherents to the I smailitc supremacy. 
He lived in dread of Najah, the Prince of Tibamali, 
but sought to win his favour, a.ssuniing a humble 
demeanour, but never desisting in liis efforts against 
him, until he succeeded in bringing about the death 
of Najah by poison, with the help of a beautiful 
female slave whom Ije sent as a j)resent to his 
rival. Najah died at al-Kadra in the year 452. 

As-Sulayhi wrote to tlic Imam al-Mustansir (at 
Cairo),®' asking permission to make open proclama- 
tion of the Ismailite doctrines aud supremacy. Ho 
received an answer granting his prayer. He rapidly 
overran the' country and conquered both the (mounr- 
tain) fortresses and the low country. Before tlio 
end of the year 455, he had subjected the whole of 
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Yaraan to his authority. None of its plains or of 
its hills, of its lands or of its waters remained 
unsubdued. No parallel case can be found of so 
rapid a conquest, either in the days of ignorance or 
in the days of Islam. On a certain occasion when 
delivering the Khutbah (sermon) at al-Janad, he 
declared that on the day corresponding with that 
on which he spoke, he would, under the will of God, 
preach from the pulpit of Aden. A man exclaimed 
derisively, “ 0 holy one, 0 worthy of praise ! ” As- 
Sulayhi ordered the man to be arrested, and on the 
day be had indicated, he preached the Khutbah 
from the pulpit of Aden. The same man thereupon 
exclaimed, “ 0 twice worthy of praise, 0 twice 
holy ! ” and forthwith took the oath of allegiance 
and joined the Imperial sect. 

From the 3 ’ear 4o5, the residence of as-Sulayhi 
w.as established at 8 an‘u. lie brought thither the 
Yamanite kings whom he liad deprived of their 
thrones, giving them places of abode near himself, 
• and appointing governors over the strongholds 
they had formerly possessetl. He built several 
palaces at San'a. I was told by one of the citizens, 
Muhammad ibn Bisharah, in a.h. 53o, when he 
stated himself to be nigh unto eighty years of age, 
that all the palaces of as-Sulayhi w'ere in ruins, 
and, he added, all who have built houses at Sau‘a, 
from that time down to the present, have made use 
of materials taken from as-Sulayhi’s palaces. 
Neither the brick nor the stone nor the timber have 
perished. 

As to Zabid and its dependencies in Tihiimah, 
as-Sulayhi had sworn that he w'ould appoint as 
governor only such as would pay him a sum of one 
hundred (thousand) dinars. Afterwards he repented 
10 of his oath and he desired to appoint his brother-in- 
law As*ad ibn Shihab, brother of his wife Asmii, 
daughter of Shihab. She weighed out the money 
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to him on behalf of her brother. “ My lady,” ho 
said, tehenee hast thou obtained this ? ” “ /t is the 

gift of God,'* she answered. “ Verily, God hestoweth 
His bounty upon lehom He willcth, and faketh no 
account thereof." * As-Sulayhi smiled and under- 
stood that the money came from his own treasury. 
/He received it saying : “ This is our property which 
hath come back unto ns." f To which Astna quickly 
added (in the remaining words of the verse), “ And 
ire icill provide for our kinsfolk and care for our 
brother." * 

As'ad ibn 8hiliab entered Zabid in 450, and 
distinguished himself by his just treatment of his 
subjects. He protected the Sunnis in the public 
exercise of their religion. lie established his resi- 
dence in the palace of tShaliar. This is a building 
against whicli the assaults of Ruin are made in vain, 
and which Decay, the most powerful of kings, is 
unable to subdue. It was erected l)y Shahar, son 
of Ja‘far, the ruler of Mikhlaf Ja‘far. 

“ I was one day repo.sing,” said As‘ad ibn Shihab, . 
“ and, as I lay extended on my back, I reflected 
over my affairs. Behold, I .said to myself, as- 
Sulayhi is a man held in the highest honour, who 
has appointed me ruler over Zabid, and regards me 
as equal to Sultan As‘ad ibn ‘Arraf, to ‘Amir ibn 
Suleyman az-ZaAvahi, and to such and such other 
kings. My Lady Asma has overwhelmed me with 
kindness, and whenever I measure my deserts by 
the increasing flow of her favours, I perceive how 
unworthy I arn of her benevolence. On the other 
band, I am wholly averse to laying rny hands 
tyrannically and extortionately upon my subjects and 
subordinates. Whilst occupied Avith these thoughts 
1 fell asleep. I was awakened by dust that fell and 
sprinkled my face, and Avliich was charged with 

* Ifur^n, H. iii. v. 32. 

t Qur'an, S. xii. v. 05, 
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gold. I mounted upon the roof, and on examining 
it and the ceiling I found chests containing gold and 
silver and treasure exceeding in value three hundred 
thousand dinars. I first set apart one third of the 
amount and expended it in works of charity. The 
second third I sent to the Lady Asmu, in discharge 
of my obligations to her. With the remainder I 
acquired unto myself goods and property, and I 
vowed unto God !Most High that 1 would not 
oppress any of his creatures. I continued ruler of 
the province for fifteen years, and no arbitrary act 
I during that })eri()d is, within my knowledge, charge- 
able upon my conscience.” 

Continuing his narrative, As‘ad ibn Shihilb stated 
that as-Sulayhi appointed three men to assist him 
in the administration of the country, who, in the 
performance of tlieir duties, ol)eyed his wishes by 
entirely abstaining from all unlawful inteiderenco 
with the property of the people. One of them was 
Ahmad ibn Sillim, who had the sujierintendence of 
jiffairs from Wadi Harad to near Aden. He relieved 
As'ad of the cares proceeding from the contentions 
of local officials, and of the task of levying the 
imposts. 

No sums were exacted from him excepting on 
distinct accounts, or in accordance with payments 
actually received. The second was the Kadi Abu 
Aluhaminud al-Husavn il)n Al)i ‘Akamah, a descen- 
dant of Muhammad il)u Harun the Taghlibite, 
whom the Khalifah al-lMa'infin appointed as Chief 
Judge over Ya?nan in conjunction with Ibn Ziyfid. 
He was As'ad’s deputy in administering the sacred 
law, and in the execution of his duties, he displayed 
sound judgment and ettectually protected the people 
from wrong.* The third was Abu ’1- Hasan ‘Aly ibn 

• The atiovo. doubtless (!onveys the general 8ens<‘ intended by 
the writer, but 1 am not able to translate the passage, as it stands 
in our text, without eousiileruljle hesitation. 
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Muhammad al-^j^umm, father of yusayn ibn *Aly 
ibn Muhammad al-^umm, the poet, and one of the 
most distinguished of men for generosity, for his 
fitness to command, and for his business abilities. 
He was, moreoTer, a distinguished poet, and it was 
he who wrote in a short piece the following line 
touching his brother, whom he reproached for the 
exaggerated affection he displayed towards his son 
Husayn : — 

Behold him ever watching — his sons. Truly all men are not 
manly. 

Abu ’1-Hasan ‘Aly, it was stated by As'ad ibn 
Shibab, was placed with him as wazir and private 
secretary by his master, the Da'y ‘x\ly ibn Miiham* 
mad as-Sulayhi. The Prince and the Lady Asmii 
gave him strict orders to decide nothing without 
first consulting ‘Aly ibu al-Kuium. “ 1 used to 
send him each year,” said Ibn Sliiliiib, “ as my dele- 
gate to San‘a, accompanied by Ahmad ibn Siilim, 
governor of Tihamah. 1 levied every year from 
Tihamah, in money alone, a sum of one million of 
dinars, and my two friends invariably returned to 
me with presents from my master and mistress, 
amounting to fifty thousand diiuirs, which I divided 
with my followers.” 

Among other events in the life of the Amir ‘Aly 
ibn Muhammad as-Sulayhi, it is related, that in the 
year 460, he received intelligence that Ibu Tarf had 
been joined by the Kings of Abyssinia and by a 
21 mixed multitude of Africans. A.s-Sulayhi marched 
against them at the head of two thousand seven hun- 
dred horsemen. The two armies met at az-Zarii' ib, 
in the dominion of Ibu 'i arf, the place in which I was 
born and which my family inhabits to the pi esent day. 
The Arabs on the first day suffered severe losses. 
Then, however, Fortune tunied against the Blacks, 
and their force was reduced to one thousand men, 
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whom my grandfatlier, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, re- 
ceived in his casi/Ie at ‘Ukwah. Al-WmaVani (the 
two ‘Ukwahs) are two mountains of great natural 
strength, which no one would willingly attack. 
They are the places mentioned by the leader of the 
Caravan of pilgrims, when he says, addressing his 
eyes inflamed with want of sleep, — 

When yo behold the two mountains of ‘Akiul, 

And when the two ‘Ukwas rise before you, 

Kejoice, O weary eyes, at the i)ro.siK}ct of rest. 

The two mountains of ‘Akad look down upon the 
city of az-Zara ib, and their inhabitants have pre- 
served the Arabic language in its purity from pre- 
islaraitic days down to the present. Their speech 
has been preserved from corruption, through their 
refraining from intermarriage, or association with 
townspeople. They are a sedentary people, who do 
not wander or quit their homes.*^ 

I may mention that in the year 530, being then 
jundcr twenty years of age, I came to Zabid for tho 
purpose of studying jurisprudence. The Professors 
of all the Colleges were much surprised to find that 
J never committed a solecism in speaking. “ I take 
oath by God Most High,” said the Jurist Nasr Allah 
ibn Srdim, “ that this youth has made a deep study 
of grammar.” After a considerable lapse of time, 
friendship having been established between us, he 
used, whenever we met, to exclaim: “'Welcome ho 
on whoso account I have forsworn myself.” When 
my father visited me at Zabid, along with seven of 
my brethren, I arranged a meeting between them 
and the Jurists. Tliey conversed together and by 
Allah, with one exception, no solecism was com- 
mitted by my friends, whilst the author of that 
single inaccuracy of language was immediately 
reproved by his companions. 

But let us return to the history of the Dri‘y ‘Aly 
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ibn Mubammad the Sulayhite. I myself have seen 
the bones and horses hoofs, that are uncovered on 
the battle-field, and exposed to view whenever a 
22 violent wind blows. After visiting Zabid, as- 
Sulayhi returned to San'ii (may God guard it), and 
he remained there for twelve years without moving 
from the city. 

Among other passages in the history of Yaman is 
the story of the slaughter of the Da'y ‘Aly the 
Sulayhite^ an event which occurred on the twelfth 
of the month of Dim ’1-Ka‘(lah of the year 473, or 
as it is also said of the year 459, and the latter is 
the correct version." The Amir, the Glorious Da'y, 
the Triumphant in the wars for the Faith, the 
Friend of the Prince of the Faithful, ‘Aly, son of 
Muhammad the Sulayhite, had a|)pointed as gover- 
nor over the fortresses and highlands }>ersons whom 
he could trust. Having determined upon going to 
Mecca (may God Most High guard it), he resolved 
to take with him the kings (to whom he had given 
places of abode at SauTi), and also the Lady Asma,. 
daughter of Shihal), and mother of tlie king al- 
Mukarram. He made the latter governor of .San‘a, 
and appointed him his deputy. He set forth at 
the head of two thousand horsemen, of whom one 
hundred and sixty were members of the 8ulayhi 
tribe. On reaching al -Mali jam he halted on a 
cultivated tract, near the outskirts of the city, 
known under the name of Umm ad-Duhayrn, and 
also under that of Bir (Well of) Umm Ma‘bad. Ho 
encamped his soldiers, and placed around his own 
tent the Princes, among whom were Ma‘n (read 
Aly ?) ibn Ma‘n, Tbn al-Kurandy, Ibn at-Tubba‘y, 
Wa il ibn ‘Isa al-Wuhazy, and others, all of whoin 
he had brought with him for fear of their raising a 
revolt against him during his absence. Suddenly 
and without warning the news spread among his 
people, who were occupying themselves with their 
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personal affairs, scattered and divided into separate 
parties, that the Amir *Aly and his brother *Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad the Sulayhite had both been 
beheaded. The troops were surrounded, and not 
a man escaped. Power passed into the hands of 
Sa‘id, son of Najuh al-Alnval, who caused the men 
to be massacred by his spearmen. He spared Wail 
ibn ‘Isa al-Wuhazy, Tbn Ma‘n, and Ibn al-Kurandy, 
but ho slew the others, and captured Asma, daughter 
of Shiliiil) and mother of the king al-Mukarram. 
Sa‘id then started from al-Mahjam on his way back 
>3 to Zabid, witli the two lieads borne in front of the 
IVincess’s litter. On his arrival at Zabid he raised 
them on high, opposite the casement of a house he 
assigned for her residence. And Asma remained a 
full year the captive of Sa‘id ibn Naji'di. 


• 

ITow Tiir Kino Ai,-MrK.vi!i!AM Ahmad, son of ‘Ar.v, 
SON OF Muhammad as-8llavhi, Sui’Rk.mk Chief 
OF THE Araf.s, Sultan trNni:u the Printe of 
THE Faithful, i'kockeded from San‘a to ZauId 

TO RELEASE UlS MOTHEli AsM\, DAUGHTER OP 
SlIIUAR, FROM HER CAIHTVlTy. 

It is related that all attemi»ts to transmit a letter 
from Asmii to al-^fukarram, or from him to his 
mother, having failed, the Princess herself devised 
an artifice whereby the object was accomplished. 
She hid a letter in a cake of bread, and contrived 
means by which it was given to a mendicant. The 
latter transmitted the letter to al-Mukarram, Avho 
received it in the month of Shawwfd of the year 
475. The I’rincess wrote to her son as follows: 
“ I am great with child by the squint-eyed slave 
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(al-A^wal).® See that thou come uuto me before my 
delivery. If not, everlasting disgrace will ensue.” 

Al-Mukarram, on reading the letter, assembled 
his friends and showed it them. They burst into 
lamentations, but soon became eager to vindicate 
the honour of their tribe. Al-Mukarram marched 
from San‘a at the head of a body of three thousand 
horsemen, whom he had sworn to fidelity, whose 
assistance he claimed, and whose spirit he stimulated 
by his addresses. He was an eloquent speaker and 
a brave warrior, widely known for his resolute 
character as well as for liis bravery. No one in his 
day was his equal in strength and stature, or able 
to wield his arms, his lance, his sword, and his bow. 
At each halting-place he exhorted the people, saying 
that whosoever cared only for the preservation of 
his life should not be one of them. Sixteen hundred 
horsemen * from among his allies steadfastly adhered 
to him, and fourteen hundred drew back. 

I have been told by the Sheykli and Jurist al- 
Mukri (the Kur'an teacher) Suleyman son of Ya-Sin 
that the following anecdote w'as related to him by* 
the pious Sheykh Muhammad son of ‘Ulayyah. “ I 
was on a certain Friday,” said Sheykh Muhammad, 
at near the hour of daybreak, in the mosque of 
Turaybah. The country people had taken refuge 
24 in the city of Zabid out of fear of the Arabs. I 
was engaged in a recitation of the entire hiur'an, 
and had reached the chapter commencing with the 
words, Bif the Heavens confainwij the mansions of 
the stars.jf I had no other occupation and the 
mosque in which I sat, stood on a desolate spot. I 
was suddenly startled by the arrival of a horseman, 
whom I could not distinctly see on account of the 
stiU lingering darkness. He deposited his lance on 
the ground, with its point resting against the wall 

* Or, according to Janadi, three thousand. 

4* R Iwvvv 
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of tlie. western aisle, in which I was seated. Then 
he dismounted, and a person approached me, than 
whom I have seen none among the sons of Adam of 
more perfect form, or of more noble appearance, 
a man of kingly aspect. Standing up at my side 
ho performed his morning devotions. The early 
light soon began to shine, and I perceived that the 
stem of his lance was a Kulamite cane (or bamboo), 
an equal to which could not be met with.* His 
horse resembled (in its powerful appearance) a 
boast of burden. He desired me to finish the 
section of the Kur'an upon whicli I was engaged. 
I obeyed and he li.stenod to my chanting. He then 
desired me to pray. I did so, and to each of my 
petitions he responded with ejaculations of Arnen. 
The sun now rose, and horsemen began to issue 
forth in detachments and troops from the hollows 
of the plain. Each party as it came forward saluted 
the Chief and then stood still. Tlie words they 
used were, ‘ (hxl (jrant n thu/ of lnninfoonx grace 
’itntu oar Lord^ and jn-rficfanfc hix renoirn!' In 
his reply he confined himself to the words, ‘ TEr/- 
comCy ye Aral) nohlcx!' On their number being 
complete, certain persons came forth unto him at 
the mosque. The only one known to me was As‘ad 
ibn Shihab, with whom I was acquainted, seeing 
that he had been governor over us citiaeus of Zabid. 
I inquired of him who were these persons. ‘That 
man,’ he answ(a’ed, ‘ is al-Mukarram, al-Malik as- 
Sa‘id (the auspicious king) Ahmad ibn ‘Aly, the 
Sulayhite, that is al-Karara f the Yamite, and that is 
‘Amir az-Zawahi, the most generous Arab that ever 
bestrode a horse.’ The men calle<i upon a fourth 
to come forward, but ho declined. He was the 

* Kulami I take to signify imiwrtod from Kulara, now known 
as Q\iilon, on tlie Malalwr coast. See- Ibn KhortlaiUibah, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 62, also Yule’s Marco Polo, ii. p. 312, note. 

f ‘Abbas son of al- Knrain 1 
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pateraal uncle of As‘ad ibn Sbibab and of the Lady 
Asmii, and not inferior to the other four in nobility 
of race or in personal merit. Then al-Mukarrara 
arose and addressed them, speaking so that he 
could be clearly heard. The following passage of 
his speech has remained in my memory : — 

*0 ye believers, if the undertaking upon which ye have 
entered were but newly resolved upon, I woidd of a certainty 
25 seek to sharpen your determination. But I will not now add to 
what ye heanl from me yesterday, and to what I have said bf*foro 
yestenlay. The wonls I have spoken are sufficient. I offered 
you the option of returning when tlie distance ye had travelled still 
permitted you to draw back. But now the choice is with your 
enemy. Ye have pnetrated into hia country as into a lion’s de n, 
and your only alteniative.s are to encounter death or to suffer 
dishonour by unavailing flight.’ ” 

He then recited the words of Abu ’t-Tayyib nl- 
Mutanabbi, as folio \vs : — 

“ Grasping my death-dealing swortl, I will go down among my 
foes, — 

A field whence only they return who deal effectual blows.” • 

• 

The Abjssinians had assembled to tlie number of 
twenty thousand foot. The right wing of the Arab 
force was under the command of As‘ad ibn Shihub, 
and the left under that of his uncle. “ Yo are not,” 
said al-Mukarrara, “ like unto the other members 
of this army. Ye have personal wrongs to avenge, 
for our lady is sister to one of you and niece to the 
other.” Ai-!Mukarram hira.self took command of 
the centre. The two armies entered into action. 
The centre of the Abyssinians fought strenuously 
for a time, but the two wings closed upon them. 
The Abyssinians were defeated, and immense num- 
bers were slain. .Sa‘ul ibn Najah and tho.se 
surrounding him fled from the field and took refuge 
in Dahlak and its neighbouring islands. The 
slaughter of the Abyssinians, near the gate of tlie 

• See Dietcrici’s MtUadahhi, p. 403. 
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city, ceased not until tlie hour of midday prayer. 
The first warrior to reach the spot where the two 
heads were set up, and to stand below the casement 
of Asma, daughter of Shihab, was her son, al- 
Mnkarram Ahmad. He said unto her, and she did 
not recognize him, “ May God safeguard and per- 
petuate thy renown, O our lady.” “ Welcome,” 
she rciplied, “ 0 noble Arab ! ” AI-Mukarram’s 
two companions saluted her in the same words as 
his. She asked him who he was, to which he 
answered that his name was Ahmad, son of ‘Aly 
son of Muhammad. “ Vcrilv the name Ahmad son 

• V * 

of *Aly,” she answered, “is borne by many Arabs. 
Uncover thy face that I may know thee.” He 
raised his helmet, whereupon she exclaimed, “ Wel- 
come, our Lord al-Miikarram ! ” 

At that moment he was struck bv the wind, a 
shudder passed over him, and his face was con- 
tracted by a spasm. He lived many years 
26 thereafter, but continued subject to involuntary 
. movements of the head and spasms in his face. 
She then asked who were his two companions, and 
he named them. Upon one she conferred a grant 
of the revenues of Aden for that year, amounting 
to one hundred thousand dinars. To the other she 
gave the two fortresses of Kaukaban and Hauban (?), 
together with their territories, the assessments upon 
which are not inferior to tlie revenues of Aden. 

Then the army entered by detachments, whilst 
she stood at the casement with her face uncovered. 
Such had been her custom in the days of her hus- 
band, a sign of her exalted rank over the men from 
whom otlier women are secluded. Al-Mukarram 
ordered the two heads to be taken down, and he 
erected over tlumi a mausoleum, which I have 
known as the Mausoleum of the Two Heads 
{MaMuid ar-ltasnijii). It is said that when al- 
Mukarrarn uncovered his face Asma exclaimed : 
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** He whose coming is like unto thy coming hatli 
not tarried, neither hath he eiTed.” 

The statement in her letter, that she was with 
child by the slave Sa‘id, son of Najah, was not 
actually true, but she thought thereby to excite 
and stimulate her son to the vindication of his 
honour. Al-Mukarram’s heralds now proclaimed 
his orders to unsheathe the sword against the 
people of the captured city. But he warned the 
army that the Arabs of Tiliarnah beget children 
by black concubines, and that a black skin was 
common to both slave and free. “ But if ye hear 
a person pronounce the word azra, nzm (as if it 
w'ere written with the letter z), know that he is an 
Abyssinian and slay him. If he pronounce it opn 
(with the letter z), he is an Anib, and ye shall spare 
him.” 

He appointed his maternal uncle, Ahmad (As‘ad? 
see below) ibn Shiliab, to be ruler over Tiliarnah ns 
before, and he then departed for San‘a, sennie in 
mind after his victory, and accorujiauied by Asinii, 
daughter of Shihilb. A saying became eominou 
among the people of Zabid which has been ]>r(>- 
served down to niy own time. If a man of the 
lower classes revile one of his neighliours, and if he 
be reproached for his evil language towards tho 
man, he will answer ; By Allah ! the man who 
took his mother from Zabid, and who slew on her 
account twenty thousand Abyssinians, by my life ! 
he was truly a man ! ” " 

Al-Mukarram having appointed his maternal 
uncle As‘ad ibn Shihab to the rulership over Zabi<l 
and its dependencies, (joined with him ?) on that 
occasion Ahmad ibn Salim. As‘ad sent him to 
San*a in charge of the tribute of the province of 
Tiliarnah. Asma distributed the greater part 
among the Arab envoys. Ahmad ibn Srilim there- 
upon began to tear his beard, saying : — “ I have 
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passed through fire for the sake of this money, and 
see now what has been done with it 1 ” “ If money 

27 be not spent upon those who are deserving of it,” 
answered Asma, “then it is but vanity and un- 
profitableness.” 

But she wrote to her brother As‘ad ibn Shihab 
desiring him to pay twenty thousand dinars to 
Ahmad ibn Salim out of the current year’s revenue, 
as a present and mark of good-will. 

iS’ot long after, Asrna, daughter of Shihab, died, 
at San‘a, in the year 497.* That same year al- 
Mukarram ordered the Maliti dinars to be struck. 
They arc so named after him, and they are the 
dinars of Yaman. The inscription they bear is 
the following: 77//' Kin;/ and Lard al-Mnkarram, 
Snjireme Chirf of thr Arah.i, Snl/dn under the. .Prince 
of the Faithful. They continued to be struck ac- 
cording to tliat design until the present day (that is 
to say), until the I)a‘y ‘Imran ibn Muhammad ibn 
Saha the Zuray‘ite nuule the inscription as follows : 
The Un para I/O lied, a mom/ the KInpx of the aije. King 
of the Araha and if Yainan, ‘Imran, non of Afuham- 
niad.^^ 

In that same year the Banu Xajrdi returned. 
They drove Ahmad (read As‘ad?) ibn Shihab out of 
Zabid, and made tlieuKselves masters of the city. 
But they were themselves again expelled by al- 
Mukarram ibn ‘Aly, and Sa‘ld al-Ahwal, son of 
Najah, was killed under the walls of the fortress of 
ash-Sha‘ir, tlie result of a stratagem effected by the 
Sultan Abu ‘Abd Allah at-Tubba‘i, the particulars 
of which will be recounted in the history of the 
Honourable Lady tlie Queen Sayyidah, daughter of 
Ahmad. The death of Sa‘id al-Ahwal took place 
in the year 481. That same year Jayyash, son of 
Najah, together with the wazir Khalf ibn Abi 'iahir 
the Omayyad, escaped in disguise to Aden, and 
* Read 47'J, as iu al-Jauadi and Da}ba‘. 
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travelled thence to India. There they remained for 
six months, and then returned to Zabid, which they 
conquered before the expiration of the year. At 
that period As‘ad ibn ‘Arrnf was named ruler of 
Zabid, and *Aly ibn al-Kumm, son (read father) of 
al-Husayn ibn *Aly ibn al-Kumm the poet, was 
appointed his wazir and private secretary, in ac- 
cordance with the precedent of his former appoint- 
ment under As'ad ibn Shihilb. There are persons 
who affirm that ‘Aly, son (read father) of Husayn, 
son of *Aly ibn al-Kiiram, ruled over Zabid, under 
As‘ad ibn Shihab, before the appointment of As‘ad 
ibn ‘Arraf.*® 


The History of the ITonoukarlk Lady the Quees 
Sayiddau, Daloiiter of Ahmad. 

Her name was Sayyidah. dan^diter of Ahmad, son 
of .Ja'far, son of Musa the Sulayliite, and her mother 
Avas ar-Radiih, daughter of al-l'ai‘i‘, son of Musa. 
Ar-Radah Avas left a Avidow by the death of her 
husband Ahmad, father of the Lady Sayiddah, and 
she then rnarricM ‘Amir, son of Suleyman, son of 
‘Amir, son of ‘Abd Allah az-ZaAviihi, to Avhoin she 
bore Suleyman, son of ‘Amir, son of ‘Abd Allah the 
Zawahite. The latter Avas therefore half brother 
to the Lady Sayyidah. By her authority he w'as 
appointed JDa‘y of the Hashimites,' but ho Avas 
assassinated by the Arnir al-Mufaddal, son of Abu 1- 
Barakat, son of Abu ’l-lValid, who caused poison 
to be administered to him. May God have mercy 
upon him ! 

The .Lady Sayyidah was born in the year 440 
(read 444), and Asma, daughter of Shihab, superin- 
tended her education. It is related that she one 
* Eetwi Faiimitm. See infra (chapter on tin* JUa'jg of Yainan), 
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day told Asma that she had dreamt she held in her 
hand a broom with which she swept the king’s 
palace. It is as though I had shared thy vision,” 
exclaimed Asma. “ By Allah ! 0 fair-compleponed, 
thou shalt sweep away the dynasty of the Sulayhites 
and thou shalt appropriate their kingdom.” 

In her personal appearance, Sayyidah was of fair 
complexion tinged with red, tall, well proportioned, 
but inclined to stoutness, perfect in beauty, of a 
clear-sounding voice, well read and a skilful writer, 
her memory stored w'ith history, with poetry and 
with the chronology of past times. Nothing could 
surpass the interlinear glosses, upon both verbal 
construction and interpretation, inserted in her 
handwriting on the pages of books. Al-Mukarram 
maiTied her during tlie lifetinui of his father *Aly 
son of Muhammad the Sulavhite, in the year 461. 
She boro him four children, Muhammad, ‘Aly, 
Fiitimah, and Urnra Hamdan. Muhammad and 
‘Aly died in childhood at 8an‘a. Urnm Hamdan 
wiis married to Sultiln Ahmad ibn Suleyman the 
Zawsihite, son of her maternal uncle, to whom she 
29 boro a son ‘Abd al-^klustaMa. Fatimah, daughter 
of the Lady Hayyidah and of al-Mukarram, married 
Sluims al-Ma‘ali ‘Aly, son of the D<Vy Saba, son 
of Ahmad (the Sidayiute). Umm Hamdan died in 
516 (or 510 ?). As lor Fatimah, her death occurred 
two years after that of her mother, namely in 
A.u. 534. I have lieard more than one aged man 
among the natives of Dliu Jiblah affirm that as- 
Sulayhi treated Sayyidah, in her earliest years, 
with a degree of deterence he showed to no other 
person. “ Show her respect,” he used to say to 
Asma, for, by Allah, she will be the preserver of 
our race and the guardian of our crown unto 
whoso endureth of our dynasty.” Much more, my 
informants added, was hoard from him to the same 
effect and in different places. 
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The cii*cuni8tanoes that led to al-Mukarram’s 
removal from San‘a to the city of Dhu Jiblah were 
the following. Upon the death of his mother Asma, 
daughter of Shibab, he made over the superinten- 
dence of affairs to his wife, Queen 8ayyidah, 
daughter of Ahmad. He, on his pai't, gave himself 
up to the pleasures of music and wine. The queen 
remained alone in charge of the affairs of the king- 
dom. It is said slie begged to be accorded her 
personal freedom, and liberty to attend to the task 
on wliich she was engaged, saying that a woman who 
was desired for the marriage-bed, could not be fit 
for the business of the state, but ho would not 
consent. 

After a time she departed from San‘a at the head 
of a large army, and she went forth to behold Dhu 
Jiblah. Jiblah was tl)e name of a Jew who sold 
potteiy on the spot ■where the first royal palace w'as 
afterwards built, and the citv was named after 
him.®® Its founder was ‘Abd Allah, son of Muham- 
mad the Sulayhite, who was killed at al-Mahjam by 
Sa‘id al-Ahwal, together with hi.s brother the Amir 
and Da'y ‘Aly. Thu latter had appointed him 
governor of the fortress of Ta‘kar, a stronghold 
which looks down upon Dhu Jiblah. That city 
stands below’ the fortress, between two streams 
flowing wdth water both in summer and in wdnter. 
It W'as founded by ‘Abd Allah, sou of Aluliammad, 
in the year 4o8. 

The people of Mikhlaf Ja‘far gathered together 
around Sayiddah’s stirrup, acknowdedging her 
10 authority. On her return to San‘a she said to 
al-Mukarram : “ My lord, send notice to the people 
of San‘a to assemble to-morrow and to come lujto 
this plain.” On their assembling she told him to 
cast down his eyes upon the people and to look at 
what he should see. He did so, and nouglit mot 
his eyes but the liglitning-flashes of drawn sw'ords 
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and of lance-blades. On going to Dhu Jiblab she 
desired al-Mukarram to assemble its people and 
those of the neighbourhood. They gathered to- 
gether on the morning of the following day, where- 
upon she said : “ Look down, ray lord, and behold 
these people.” He did so, and his eyes fell upon 
men leading rams or carrying vessels filled with ghee 
or with honey. “ lafe among those (industrious) 
people,” she said to al-Mukarram, “is to be pre- 
ferred.” Tlie Amir al-Mukarram removed to Dhu 
Jiblah, and he built the second royal palace upon 
an uncultivated tract of land. It was surrounded 
l>y a garden and by numerous trees, and looked 
dovn upon the two streams and upon the first 
p.alace. The Queen Sayyidah ordered the latter to 
be converted into a catliedral moscpie. It is the 
second cathedral mosque. It contains the tomb of 
the (jueen, which exists to this day. ^fay God bo 
merciful unto her! The second, the great palace, 
bt'aring (like it.s predecessor) the name of Dar al-‘Izz 
(abo<le of maje^ty), was erected in the year 481. 
Al-Mukiii‘ram appointed as bis deputies over San‘a, 
‘Imran ibn al-Fadl, of the sul)-tribe of Yarn and of 
the tribe of Hamdan, and As'ad ibn Shihab. 

In that year also, the <pu‘«'n encompassed by a 
stratagem the death of Sa‘id ibn .Najilh al-Ahwal. 
She desii’ed al-liusayu ibn at-Tubba‘v, Prince of 
Sha‘ir to write to Sa‘id al-Ahwal at Zabid, to re- 
present to him that al-Mukari-am was afflicted with 
pai*alysis, that he had abandoned himself to the 
pursuit of pleasui’o, that the business of his govern- 
ment was conducted by his wife, and that Sa‘id 
himself was now tlu' most powerful king in Yaman. 
Further, ho suggested, as eomiuandc;!, a joint attack 
upon Dhu Jiblah, by !8a*id from Tihamah and by 
al-IIusayn himself fi'om the mountains. Sa‘id, he 
represeutiHl, could then relievo himself of his enemy 
and I'ocover poBsession of the entire couuti'y. “ If 
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you approve of my advice,” he said, “ let it be acted 
upon. For your rule,” he continued, “is better in 
81 the eyes of the Muslims than that of these heretics.” 
When Sa‘id ibn Najuh read the letter of Husayn 
ibn at-Tubba‘yj he greatly approved of what was 
proposed, and he was filled with gladness. On the 
day appointed by at-Tubba‘y, he set forth from 
Zabid for Dhu Jiblali at the head of thirty thousand 
spearmen. The Queen Sayyidah had meanwhile 
sent orders to As'ad ibn Shihab, and to ‘Imran ibn 
al-Fadl at San‘a, desiring them to march into 
Tihamah in the rear of Najah, with three thousand 
horsemen, and to follow him stage by stage. 
They obeyed, and upon Sa‘id ibn Najrili halting 
below the fortress of ash'-Sha‘ir, the two armies 
fell upon him from either side. He and all his 
followers were put to the sword, but it is also said 
that two thousand escaped. His head was put up 
below the window of the palace Dar al-‘Izz, in- 
habited by the Queen Sayyidah. His wife Umm 
al-Mu‘arik was with him, and it was by her means 
that his head was recognized among the slain. It 
was set up close to the window of the apartment 
that was assigned to her. “O that thou hadst eyes, 
Lady Asma,” exclaimed the Queen, “ wherewith to 
see the head of the squint-eyed slave below the 
window of Umm al-Mu*arik ! ” 

Al-Mukarram, son of ‘Aly, died in a.h. 484, be- 
queathing the office of Da‘y to the Most aSFoble 
Amir, the Unparagoned, the Victorious, the Pillar 
of the Khalifate, Prince of Amirs, al-Mansur Abu 
Himyar Saba, son of Ahmad al-Muzaftar, son of 
‘Aly the Sulayhite.^^ 
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Histoey of the Da‘y Saba, son op Ahmad, son op 
al-Muzafpab, son of ‘Aly the Sdlayhite. 

In his external appearance, the Da‘y Saba was ill- 
favoured [and short in stature], nor did he appear to 
advantage in the saddle. But he was of a benevo- 
lent and generous disposition, an accomplished poet, 
learned in the doctrines of the Pure Sect, well 
32 acquainted with the sayings of the wise, nurtured on 
poetry. He requited eulogists with eulogy, as well 
as with substantial rewards. On that point ‘Aly 
ibn al-I^umm has said of him : — 

When I panegyrized al-Hayzari,* the son of Ahmad — he rewarded 
me and lie retiuited me with jnaise for iny praise, 
lie gave me verses for my verses, and added — gifts, those my 
capital in trade, these my profits. 

I forced my way through the crowd until I beheld him — as one 
that hath pierced tlirough darkness unto morning^s light. 

An evil time it were, deprived of the son of Ahmad! — but assuredly 
free from evil is the age in wdiich he liveth 1^^ 

His residence was a stronghold called Ashyah, a 
lofty castle equal in stateliness and strength to 
Masar and Ta'kar. It has been related to me by 
the Kur an reader, Suleyman ibn Ya-Sin, who was 
a Hanafite, that he once spent several nights in 
the fortress of Ashyah, In the morning, he said, 
he could see the sun rising in the east, but shedding 
no light (upon the country). Turning towards 
Tihatnah, so much lingering darkness still prevailed 
as to prevent the wayfarer from recognizing a 
companion walking close beside him. Ibn Ya-Sin 
supposed this to be caused by clouds or mists, but 
he eventually determined it to be the result of a 
protraction of the darkness of night. He vowed, 
in consequence, always to reckon the hour for the 
performance of morning prayer according to the 
• Hayzar, according to the ]^mus, is a proper name. 
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rules of the Shafy‘ites ; for the followers of Abu 
Hanifah postpone the hour until the sun has almost 
risen over the low-lying plains of Tihamah. The 
actual fact is simply that the eastern aspect from 
33 Ashyah is unimpeded by mountains, in consequence 
of its own situation on a lofty summit. 

The fortresses of the Banu Muzaffar overlooked 
the plain of Tihamah. They bordered closely upon 
the territories of Zabid ; and of all the mountains, 
those upon which these fortresses stand, are the 
nearest to Tihamah, Among other strongholds in 
the possession of the family were Makr, Wusiib, 
Kawarir, az-Zarf, and ash-Sharaf. The last 
mentioned is the place where Ibn Mahdi rose in 
insurrection. The remaining places were Dhu ’r- 
Rassah, Zafiir (Zafiran ?), and Rayinah, with its 
districts.^ As his territories adjoined Tihamah, 
Saba used to make Jayyash taste the vicissitudes 
of war. His Arabs, on perceiving the approach of 
winter, were in the habit of descending into the 
low country. Jayyash would thereupon retire, but 
to no great distance, and Saba would collect the 
revenues. He was careful, nevertheless, not to act 
oppressively towards the inhabitants, and on the 
contrary, in. reckoning with the collectors, he made 
allowance for the sums raised by Jayyash during 
the summer and autumn months. When winter 
and spring passed away, the Arabs withdrew from 
Tihamah to the mountains, and Jayyash re-entered 
into possession. The withdrawal of the Arabs was 
sometimes attended with fighting, and sometimes it 
was peaceful. 

On the return of Jayyash to Zabid, the Kur'ans 
were spread open, his subjects joined in supplica- 
tions for his prosperity, the Jurists came forth, and 
the ‘Ulama (the doctors of the law) offered up 
prayers for the prolongation of his reign. In 

* Soe note 24. 
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reckoning with the governors and collectors, 
Jayyash likewise allowed for the sums levied by 
Saba during the months of winter and spring. 

That situation continued until the wazir Khalf 
ibn Abi Tahir advised the son of Jayyash to im- 
prison his father, to seize his treasure and property 
. . . and to appoint Muhammad ibn al Ghifari his 
wazir. This was carried into execution. After a 
time, Khalf pierced an opening through the walls of 
his prison, and took refuge with Saba, by whom he 
was well received. He ceased not to urge upon 
Saba the invasion of Tihamah, and indicated to 
him means and artifices whereby he could reduce 
Jayyash to utter ruin ... to Saba a stated sura 
to stand in lieu of the half, and that he should 
stipulate with Saba for the banishment of the wazir 
Khalf from his court. Jayyash followed the advice 
of the wazir, but thereupon the greed with which 
the Arabs coveted the country increased, and they 
reckoned themselves to be secure . . . The Ka'id 
Rayhan al-Kahlani, freedman of Sa'id, son of Najrdi, 
84 at tiie head of ten thousand men, surprised the 
Arabs by night near the gate of Zabid, where they 
were arrayed to the number of three thousand horse 
and ten thousand foot. Only a small remnant 
escaped. Nearly all were speared, and Saba fled 
on foot among a mixed and disorderly body of 
fugitives. Towards the end of the night a party 
met and rescued him. The Arabs did not thereafter 
return to Tihamah.’’*’ 

Among other passages in the life of the Da‘y 
Saba, son of Ahmad, is that related to me by the 
Jurist Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Aly al-Bajali,* 
who had learned it from his father. The latter 
resided at Dhu Jiblah, and was one of the retainers 
of the Da‘y. When, he said, al-Mukarram son of 
‘Aly died, leaving the Queen Sayyidah daughter of 

* That is to say, member of the tribe of Bajilah. 
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Ahmad a widow, the Da‘y Saba asked her in 
marriage. She refused, whereupon he collected 
troops and marched from Ashyah, purposing to 
attack her at Dhu Jiblah. She likewise assembled 
a host, more numerous than his. The two armies 
met and the fire of war was kindled and raged for 
several days. The queen’s half-brother, Suleyman 
ibn ‘Amir az-Zawahi, son of her mother, then said 
to Saba : “ By Allah ! she will not agree to that 
which thou desirest excepting by command of the 
Imam al-Mustansir billah, Prince of the Faithful.” 
The Da‘y Saba ibn Ahmad al-Auhad (the IJnpara- 
goned) al-Mansur desisted from fighting against 
her troops and returned to Ashyah. He despatched 
to the Imam al-Mustansir two messengers, the 
Kadi (Abu ‘Abd Allah al-) Husayn ibn Isma‘il al- 
Isfahani and Abu ‘Abd Allah at-Tayyib. In the 
course of the correspondence the Khallfah wrote to 
the Lady three lines, commanding her to wed the 
Da‘y Saba, and he sent her also one of his own 
eunuchs, known under the designation of Hanoi al- 
Madyah, who bore moreover the honorific surname 
of Yaman ad-Da‘ivah (right hand of the Isrnailite 
Mission), empowered to enter into the presence of 
the queen. Al-Jabali (Bajaly) relates that he was 
one of the persons sent by the Dii'y Saba from the 
castle of Ashyah to Dhu Jiblah to accompany the 
two envoys and the eunuch who had arrived from 
Cairo the Muhzzite. Upon their entering into the 
presence of Queen Sayyidah, daughter of Ahmad, 
in the palace, the Dilr al-‘Izz at Dhu Jiblah, the 
eunuch, surrounded, said the narrator, by her 
ministers, her secretaries, and the officials of the 
state, all standing up as he stood, addressed her in 
the following words : “ The Prince of the Faithful 
35 returneth salutations of peace unto the Honourable 
Lady, the Queen Sayyidah, the Favoured, the Pure, 
the Unparagoned of her time. Sovereign Lady of 
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the Kings of Yaman, the Pillar of Islam, the 
Treasure of the Faith, Refuge of the truly directed, 
Asylum of those who seek aid, the Friend of the 
Prince of the Faithful, the Guardian of his favoured 
servants, and he saith unto her : Unto no believer, 
male nor female, belongeth liberty of choice when 
God and His apostle have decreed a command, and 
whosoever opposeth God and His apostle wandereth 
signally astray.^ Our lord, the Prince of the 
Faithful, gives thee in marriage to the Da.‘y, the 
Unparagoned, the Victorious, the Triumphant, the 
Pillar of the Khallfate, the Prince of the Amirs, 
Abu Himyar Saba, son of Ahmad, son of al-Muzaffar 
‘Aly the Sulayhite, with the dowry he has provided, 
of one hundred thousand dinars in money, and fifty 
thousand dinars in articles of rarity and value, in 
perfumes and in robes.” Sayiddali answered : 
“ As for the letter of our lord, I say of it : Verily a 
gracious letter hath been conveyed unto me. It is 
from Solomon, and behold it saith : In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Gracious-. Resist me not but 
come unto me with submission. 1 say not touching 
the command of our lord, 0 ye counsellors advise me, 
and nought will I determine ti.ntil ye shall have 
spohen.*^ But as for thee, 0 Ibn al Isfahan!, by 
Allah ! than hast not carried unto our lord from Saba 
a sure and truthful message. Ye have wrested the 
words from their true sense and your soiils have 
prompted you to coinniit an act of wieJeedness. My 
recourse is now to the comely virtue of 'patience, and 
God is lie whose help is to be implored against the 
■evil ye have set forth.’' * The queen’s wazir Zuray' 
ibn Abi ’1-Fath al-Isfahani and others of her chief 
oiB&cers advanced, and ceased not to speak to her in 
pacifying terms until she gave her consent. A 
marriage contract was drawn up, and Saba hastened 
to Dhu Jiblah, accompanied by a large retinue. 

* l^ur. xii. s. 18. 
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He remained for a month, during which his camp 
was the scene of profuse feasting, and he expended 
upon his soldiery a sum equal to the dowry he paid 
to the Princess. But the contemplation of her 
lofty aims, and of her noble deeds, caused the Da‘y 
Saba ibn Ahmad to feel humbled in his own esti- 
mation. He perceived that his reputation was 
dimmed, and that no person could be fitly compared 
36 with her. All her people were in the habit of saying 
that their Lady was their Mistress. 

The Da‘y Saba secretly sent a message to the 
queen, requesting her to receive him in her palace, 
that it might be believed by the people that the 
marriage had been consummated, to which she 
consented. Some of the inhabitants of Dhu Jiblah 
assert that she received him in her own apartments 
for one night, and that in the early morning he 
departed. Others say that she sent him one of her 
female slaves who bore an exceeding resemblance 
to herself, that he received warning thereof, and that 
the girl remained standing throughout the night at 
the head of his couch, whilst he sat without ever 
raising his eyes upon her, until when day dawned, 
he performed his morning devotions and ordered 
the drums to be beat for departure. He then said 
to the slave girl : “ Tell our lady that she is a 
precious pearl, to be worn only by whoever is, 
worthy of her.” He then departed, and they did 
not meet again.*® 

It is reported of the Da‘y Saba that he never had 
intercourse with a slave girl, and that he never 
tasted intoxicating beverages. His wife al-Jumanah, 
daughter of Suwayd, son of Yazid the Sulayhito, 
was in the habit of saying that she was undisturbed 
by jealousy on account of her Lord Saba, seeing 
that he abstained from all intercourse with concu- 
bines, and it was a common saying among the Arab 
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been so privileged as al-Jumanab, with the excep- 
tion only of Asma, daughter of Shihab. 

At this period Shuja‘ ad-Daulah arrived in Yaman, 
He was enriched by the gifts bestowed upon him, 
and Shams al-Ma‘ali (son of Saba and husband of 
Fatimah daughter of al-Mukarram and of the 
Queen Sayyidah), who was of a most generous dis- 
position, gave him sums of money amounting to 
thousands. After a time Shams al-Ma‘ali took a 
second wife and Fatimah wrote to her mother 
imploring her aid. The Princess sent troops to 
her assistance, under the command of al-Fadl (al- 
Mufaddal), son of Abu ’1-Barakat. Fatimah, having 
put on the garb of a man, escaped from her hus- 
band’s castle to the camp of al-Mufaddal, who sent 
her on to her mother. He continued to besiege 
the Prince until an arrangement was arrived at, 
whereby Shams al-Ma‘ali was banished from his 
kingdom, under a safe conduct against all personal 
harm. He reached the court of al-Afdal (at Cairo), 
and implored his assistance, but al-Afdal paid no 
regard to his request and showed him no hospi- 
tality.*® The Amir Shuja' ad-Daulah, whom Shams 
al-Ma‘ali had enriched in Yaman, sent him thirty 
ardebs of barley, but did not supply him with a 
morsel of bread, nor did he admit him into his 
37 society. *Aly Shams al-Mah'ili son of Saba re- 
turned to Yaman, and gained possession of his 
father’s fortresses, but the Amir al-Mufaddal 
employed a person who poisoned him in the year 
495 . 


The Story of the King al-Mufaddal, son of 
Abu ’l-Barakat son of al-Walid, the Him- 
YARiTE, Prince of Ta‘kar. 

When al-Mukarram, son of ‘Aly, built the palace of 
Dar al-‘Izz at Dhu Jiblali, and removed from San‘a 
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to tli 6 Province of Ja'far, *Abd Allah ibn Ya‘la 
composed the following lines : — 

The gentle zephyr blew, and I spent the night as one distracted, — 
yearning after family and friends. 

Not Cairo, nor Baghdad, neither can Tiberius — be compared to the 
city enclosed between two streams. 

Khadid commands the north, Habb overlooks the east — and to 
Ta'kar the lofty, belong the southern climes of Yaman. 

At-Ta‘kar was at that time in the hands of 
Sultan As‘ad son of ‘Abd Allah son of Muhammad 
the Sulayhite, son, therefore, of the paternal uncle 
of the King al-Mukarram, the same ‘Abd Allah who 
was killed at al-Mahjam, along with his brother the 
Da‘y Aly son of Muhammad. His conduct became 
bad, and al-Mukarram removed him from Ta‘kar, 
giving him in exchange the fortresses of Eaymah. 
[He placed Abu ’1-Barakat, son of al-Walld, in 
command over Ta'kar and its dependencies, and he 
appointed] Abu ’1-Barakat’s brother Abu ’1-Fath 
(read Futuli) son of al-Walid, over the fortress of 
Ta'izz.** Al-Mufaddal entered the service of the 
King al-Mukarram at Dhu Jiblah. He was one of 
the young pages of the palace, admitted into the 
presence of the Honourable Lady the Queen with 
messages from al-Mukarrara, touching matters of 
business between them. Upon the death of the 
Amir al-Mufaddal’s father Abu ’1-Barakat, which 
followed that of the King al-Mukarram, the Queen 
appointed al-Mufaddal successor to his father in the 
governorship of Ta'kar. That fortress was used 
by the Sulayhites as a depository for the treasures 
they had won from the kings of Yaman. The 
88 Queen was in the habit of going up thither, and 
making it her place of residence during the summer, 
returning to Dhu Jiblah for the cold season. Al- 
Mtifaddal exercised the powers which the Princess 
delegated to him and had access unto her, along 
with her chief wazirs, with the Amirs and with her 
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principal slaves. He was supreme administrator of 
affairs. In all things reliance was placed upon his 
judgment and upon his sword. The Queen came 
to no decision without his advice. He rose, conse- 
quently, to a state of great dignity, and his words 
were listened to with respect. He invaded Tihamah 
on several occasions, with results sometimes in his 
favour and at others against him. He also several 
times made war upon Aden, and ere long no per- 
sonage in Yaman could rival him in power. Having 
attained this exalted position, he one day said to 
the Queen at Ta‘kar : “ Consider, my lady, the 
treasures that are contained in this castle. Carry 
them away, I pray you, to the Dar al-Hzz, or remove 
them to some other palace, and leave this place 
(meaning thereby Ta‘kar) entirely to me, renouncing 
henceforward your authority over it.” “Hadst 
thou not spoken these words,” she replied, “ I would 
not have allowed any cause for their utterance to 
exist. The castle is thine. Thou art the confi- 
dential minister in my palace, and I have forbidden 
thee nothing in the past, in consideration of thine 
exalted condition.” He was filled with confusion, 
and hung his head. The Queen went down to Dhu 
Jiblah, but made no change in her conduct towards 
al-Mufaddal. Ha used to go down to her and en- 
treat her to return to Ta‘kar, as she had been in 
the habit of doing, but she never consented. She 
nevertheless applied herself to conciliate his good 
will by presents such as were most agreeable to 
him, of singing girls, valuable stuffs and perfumes, 
slaves, eunuchs, and other gifts. She would not 
listen to those who blamed her on his account, or 
who cautioned her against him. And his fame is 
connected with memorable battlefields, in which he 
defended her, and protected her territories. He 
fought against the I)a‘y Saba ibn Ahmad when 
the latter asked her in marriage. She refused, and 

E 2 
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al-Mufaddal marched against Saba with a large 
army. He fought also against ‘Aly ibn Saba 
(Shams al-Ma‘ali), Prince of Kaydan (Kayzan)/® 
and expelled him from his province, and against 
‘Amru ibn Karmatah (read ‘Ar^tah) al-Janbi, and 
against others of the tribes of Sinhan, of ‘Ans, and 
of Zubayd. He recovered for her also, from the 
Banu Zuray‘, one half of the revenues of Aden, 
39 [which amounted to] one hundred thousand dinars 
a year. 

Sheykh Abu Tahir al-Kabuni has related to me 
that he was on one occasion with al-Mufaddal ibn 
Abi *1-Barakat, at at-Ta‘kar, when half the revenues 
of Aden, fifty thousand dinars, reached him. He 
immediately sent the money to the Queen at Dhii 
Jiblah, without retaining any portion of it. Sheykh 
Abu Tahir disapproved of such scrupulous conduct, 
but al-Mufaddal replied that he required nothing 
besides what the Queen gave him. When the 
money reached her she returned it, desiring him to 
retain it, “ for,” she said, “ you have more need of 
it than we.” Al-Mufaddal, said Abu Tahir, divided 
among the people present ten bags, and he gave me 
one containing one thousand dinars. 

Al-Mufaddal was in the habit of secluding himself 
until people despaired of again seeing him. Then 
he would re-appear. The messengers who had 
gathered around his gates had to wait, whilst both 
weak and powerful (claimants) were admitted. Ho 
examined into the affairs of the governors and of 
their provinces, and answered every letter that had 
reached his gates. He would then again disappear, 
and could neither be seen, nor could any message 
be transmitted to him. Such was his custom from 
the time when he attained his exalted position. 

When al-Mansur, son of [Fatik son of] Jayyvlsh, 
was driven forth from Zabid, and replaced by his 
brother (read uncle) ‘Abd al-Wahid son of Jayyash, 
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he fled with his slaves to' Mufaddal, and they pledged 
themselves to deliver unto him one fourth of the 
country in return for his assistance. Al-Mufaddal 
marched with them against their enemies, expelled 
‘Abd al-Waliid from the city, and reinstated al- 
Mansiir and his followers. He then, however, 
conceived treacherous designs against them, and 
purposed making himself master of Zabld. 

But al-Mufaddal’s absence in Tihamah had pro- 
longed itself, and Ta‘kar, deserted by the Prince, 
was committed to the charge of a deputy, known by 
the name of al-Haraal. Tliis man was held in great 
respect, and was strongly attached to the (orthodox) 
faith. Seven jurists, brethren of al-Hamal, went 
up to him at Ta‘kar. Among them were Muhammad 
ibn Kabas (Kays?) the Wuhazite, ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Yahya and Ibrahim ibn Muhammad Zeydan. The 
latter was their acknowledged leader, and he was 
my uncle, the full brother of my father by both 
parents.*® They received possession of- the fortress 
from al-Hamal. The Sunni subjects of the Su- 
layhites had desired the jurists, on their gaining 
possession of the fortress, to kindle a fire on the 
summit. They did so during the darkness of night. 
In the morning twenty thousand men assembled at 
the gates of the castle in support of the jurists, who 
became possessed of an amount of wealth such as had 
never before been seen. The news reached the Amir 
40 al-Mufaddal in Tihamah. He set out and turned 
neither to the right nor to the left till he reached 
Ta'kar. He besieged the jurists, but the Banu 
Khaulan I’ose to their assistance. The siege, how- 
ever, continued, and ere long the garrison perceived 
that the Khaulanites Avere prepared to abandon 
them. Thereupon Ibrahim ibn Zeydan declared to 
his companions that he was determined not to die 
until he had slain al-Mufaddal, after which, death, 
he said, would be welcome. He seized the concu- 
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bines of al-Mnfad^al, and brought them forth 
wearing their most magnificent apparel. Placing 
tabonrs in their hands, he set them upon the roof 
of the palace, whence ahMufaddal, who was in a 
tent at *Azzan at Ta‘kar, and all that were with 
him, could see and hear them. Al-Mufaddal was 
the most jealous and sensitive of men, and it is said 
that he died that night. By some it is stated that 
he sucked the poison from a ring he wore, prepared 
for a case of need, and that he was found dead in 
the morning wnth the ring in his mouth. His death 
occurred in the month of Ramadan of the year 504. 

The Queen thereupon ascended from Dhu Jiblah, 
and encamped on the open ground, near the 
gate of the fortress. She wrote to the jurists, 
and adopted with them the most conciliatory 
measures, even to giving them a bond under her 
own band, granting them all their demands, their 
personal safety, and retention of the treasure they 
had seized. ’They stipulated that she should depart 
with her forces, that she should send them, as 
governor, a person whose appointment should be 
subject to their approval, and that they should 
remain with him (in occupation of the fortress) 
until their booty should be in a place of safety. 
The Queen faithfully observed the conditions agreed 
upon, and she appointed over Ta‘kar her freedman 
Path ibn Miftah. I have been told by Sultan Nasir 
ibn Mansur, that my uncle Ibrahim ibn Zeydan 
informed him, after his withdrawal from Ta‘kar, 
that his share of ready money amounted to twenty 
thousand dinars. 

Part of the tribe of Khaulan had entered and 
settled in Mikhlaf Ja‘far before the death of al- 
Mufaddal, to the number of six thousand souls, a 
mixed multitude consisting chiefly of Banu Bahr, 
Banu Dinnah, Marran, Rawah (Razih ?), Sha‘b-Hay, 
and Banu Juma*ah." Al-Mufaddal dispersed them 
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among the strongliolds of the country and made 
them take the oath of allegiance to the Queen. 
Upon the death of al-Mufaddal, a man of the sub- 
tribe of Marran, of the name of Muslim ibn az-Zarr, 
41 attacked the fortress of Khadid, drove therefrom 
the Sultan *Abd Allah ibn Ya‘la the Sulayhite, the 
accomplished poet and learned scholar, and took 
possession of the stronghold. ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya*la 
was possessed of great wealth, which passed into 
. the hands of Muslim ibn az-Zarr, whose power was 
thereby greatly increased. He joined the Queen 
and her adherents, and formed hopes that she 
would appoint him to succeed al-Mutaddal, son of 
Abu ’1-Barakat.'“ He sent her his two sons, 
‘Imran and Suleyman, whom she received with 
kindness and by her comrnaiid, although they had 
reached tlie years of maturity, they were taught to 
read and write. Afterwards she married them to 
two of her slaves brought up uuder her care. 
They visited their father by turns, at Khadid, and 
they were protected by the tribe of Khaulan, which 
possessed great power and influence. Upon the 
death of Muslim, his son Suleymiin succeeded to 
the fortress of Khadid. ‘Imran remained with the 
Queen and acquired favour with her. Fath ibn 
Miftah had, after the death of Muslim, entered into 
a state of opposition to the Queen his mistress, and 
had declared himself independent at the fortress of 
Ta‘kar. ‘Imran made friendly advances to Fath, 
and after his rebellion, asked his daughter in 
marriage. On the night of the wedding Suleyman 
and ‘Imran gained possession, by treachery, of the 
castle of Ta‘kar, but ‘Imran protected his father-in- 
law from personal harm. Fath stipulated with the 
two brothers for certain things, which they granted. 
One was that they should give him, as a free gift, a 
certain castle called Shar.* Thither he removed all 
* Shar is mentioned by Yakut as the name of a castle in Yaman. 
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that he held most valuable. On obtaining possession 
of the fortress of Ta‘kar, ‘Imran sent the honour- 
able Lady the Queen repeated assurances of loyalty 
and homage, of which she took no heed. The 
Khaulanites stretched forth their hands against the 
people, whom they oppressed and plundered. The 
night on which they gained possession of Ta'kar 
was that of Sunday, the twelfth day of Kabi* al- 
Awwal of the year 505. 

Such continued to be the condition of things be- . 
tween the Banu Khaulan and the Queen. When she 
saw their exceeding wickedness, she sent a letter to 
‘Amru ibn ‘Arkatah al-Janbi (of the tribe of Janb), 
consisting of one or two lines in her handwriting. 
She ordered the country of Suleyman and ‘Imran to 
be occupied by an army of horse and foot, and they 
were not to be relieved of its presence, until they 
42 humbled themselves unto her and made a request for 
its withdrawal. Sultan Yazid ibn ‘Isa the Wa ilite 
told me that he remembered being sent to the Queen 
by ‘Imran ibn az-Zarr, then facing the Arabs of 
‘Amru in order of battle. ‘Imran asked her assist- 
ance, and she sent him ten thousand dinars to serve 
for the purchase of supplies. But the money was 
returned. “ Does she not know,” exclaimed ‘Imran, 
“ what it is that can be of real service to me ? ” 
She thereupon wrote an order with her own hand, 
added Yazid ibn ‘Isa, to ‘Amru ibn ‘Arfatah al- 
Jabani (‘Arkatah al-Janbi) in the following terms : 
“ On receiving this our command, depart from the 
country of the Banu Zarr, with our thanks for your 
services.” On reading the order ‘Amru immediately 
directed the signal for departure to be proclaimed 
to his people. It consisted in the utterance of the 
words 0 Eaitliid, son of Maruh.*^ Before an hour had 
elapsed, not one of his people remained in the place. 
“ This, by the Lord,” said ‘Imran to his brother, 
“ is truly (a receiving of) honour and obedience ! ” 
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The History op Ibn Najib ad-Daulah. 

In the year 513 Ibn Najib ad-Daulah came to Yaman, 
and the following is the history of al-MuwafEak Ibn 
Najib ad-Daulah ; — 

At the commencement of his career, he was 
custodian of the library of al-Afdal (Shahinshah, at 
Cairo). He had a well-stored memory, had studied 
the doctrines of the Pure Sect (the Ismailites), was 
constant in recitations of the noble Kur'an, and 
recited it according to its various readings. His 
name was ‘Aly, son of Ibrahim, son of Najib ad- 
Daulah, and his titles were al-Avilv al-Mimtahhab 
(the Chosen Amir), Glory of the Fatirnite Khalifate, 
Falchr ad-Daulah (Lustre of the State), al-Muwaffak 
Ji-’d-dln (Aided in the Faith), Da‘y of the Prince of 
the Faithful. He started from Cairo accompanied 
by twenty mounted men, carefully chosen from 
among the lIujarii/ali.sF On arriving at the Island 
of Dahlak, he was met by an emissary (?) from 
Aden, Muhammad ibn Abi ’l-‘Arab the Da‘y, one of 
the sons of Sa‘id ibn Hamid ad-Din. This man 
instructed him in the secret politics of Yaman, the 
condition of the chiefs, their names, their personal 
appearance and their surnames, even the dates of 
43 their births and particulars of marks, traces of 
wounds and cauterizations, concealed by their 
clothing. When Ibn Najib ad-Daulah (afterwards 
spoke of those things and) put questions touching 
their occult significations, his hearers became con- 
vinced that ho possessed knowledge of the invisible 
world.®^ The first thing he did on arrival at Dhu 
Jiblah was to lay hold of a Khaulanite of the name 
of Suleyman ibn ‘Obayd, belonging to (the sub- 
tribe or family of) the Banu ‘Amru and a kinsman 
of ‘Imran ibn az-Zarr. He was a man widely 
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known and held in great respect. Ibn Najib ad- 
Baulah beat him with a stick until it caught in his 
clothes. The Banu Khaulan withdrew from Dhu 
Jiblah. Suleyman ibn Ahmad (read Ahmad ibn 
Suleyman) the Zawahite, son of the Queen’s (half) 
brother and husband of Umm Ham dan daughter of 
al-Mukarram, hurried to the spot and released the 
Khaulanite from the hands of Ibn Najib ad-Daulah 
without seeking the latter’s consent. He gave the 
man a dress of honour and sent him back to his 
family. Thenceforward the Khaulanites restrained 
themselves from stretching forth their hands against 
the people. 

Ibn Najib ad-Daulah then proceeded to make war 
upon the inhabitants of Wadi May tarn, of (Wadi) 
Zabid and of the plains. Good order, together with 
cheapness and plenty, became prevalent throughout 
the country and evil-doers were repressed. He 
himself respected the property of its inhabitants, 
he dealt righteously with them and maintained the 
laws. Through him the Queen’s fame was enhanced, 
and the neighbouring nations of Yaman found 
themselves constrained to desist from coveting 
the outlying provinces of her dominions. He took 
into his service three hundred horsemen of the 
Banu Himas and Sinhan, and appointed at-Tauk 
the Hamdanite to command them. When al-Afdal 
(Shahinshah) died in the year 515, al-Ma'mun (al- 
Bata'ihi) confirmed the authority of Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah. He strengthened him and sent him 
letters delegating to him the fullest powers over the 
people. Al-Ma'mun sent him four hundred Ar- 
menians and seven hundred black archers. Ibn 
Najib ad-Daulah established his residence at Janad, 
which stands in the centre of the country, and 
whose districts have unceasingly been trampled 
under the hoofs of armed men’s horses. 

But the authority he exercised was impatiently 
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endured by the kings of the time, namely, Suley- 
man and, ‘Imran, the two sons of az-Zarr, Mansur 
son of al-Mufaddal ibn Abi ’1-Barakat, Saba ibn Abi 
Su‘ud, and Mufaddal ibn Zuray*. In the year 518 
Ibn Najib ad-Daulah attacked Zabld, which was 
then ruled by the wazir Mann Allah the Fatikite. 

44 Ten of his archers had allied themselves with the 
citizens, and as the two armies entered into action, 
one of the archers shot an arrow which struck the 
muzzle of the horse upon which ‘Aly ibn Ibrahim 
Najib ad-Daulah was mounted. He fell to the 
ground and lost his horse. His army was put to 
flight, all his black troops were killed, and only 
fifty out of four hundred Armenians escaped. As 
to the Da‘y (Ibn Najib ad-Daulah), the Hamdanites 
fought strenuously in his defence, until one of them, 
a man of the name of As-Sa‘y, took him up and 
seated him upon his horse behind him. The Ham- 
danite horsemen who exerted themselves to save 
him were fifteen in number, and the chief, at-Tauk, 
was one of them. Ibn Najib ad-Daulah’s horse 
disappeared from the battle at the hour of mid-day 
prayer on Friday. Early on the Saturday morning 
he appeared in the city of Janad, situated at a 
distance of four days’ journey from Zabld, .or of 
three days’ at a forced pace. Before evening a 
report was spread at Dhu Jiblah that Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah had been killed at Zabld. He reached 
Janad four days after and rode to Dhu Jiblah, 
where he conferred with the Queen. 

He suffered in health, but recovered, and for four 
months he carried on war in the country of Suley- 
man ibn az-Zarr. A truce was concluded between 
them and he returned to Janad. Next he made 
war upon the family of Zuray* and penetrated to 
al-Juwwah. He was attacked at liima Bani 
Salmah (?) by al-Mufaddal ibn Zuray*. Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah received a lance-thrust and being a bad 
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horseman he fell to the ground. He was attacked 
by a slave belonging to Mas'ud (al-Mufaddal ?) ibn 
Zuray* named Musaflr, but the slave was charged 
and killed by I auk the Hamdiinite, who stood by 
Ibn Najib ad-Daulah until he remounted, whereupon 
the Da‘y returned to Jauad. He lost his breast- 
plate, which fell to the ground during the struggle, 
and Mufaddal ibn Zuray‘ composed the following 
lines upon the occasion : — 

Ho fled forgetting his 1>rea8t.plate — Tu terror of the Banu Yam, 
lest their lances should j>ierce him. 

But flight saveth not fnuu death — a truth held by every steadfast 
and believing 

In the year 519 his conduct towards the Queen 
45 assumed an evil aspect. Her mind, he said, had 
become weakened, and lie asserted that in his 
opinion it was necessary to place her in seclusion. 
But, meanwhile, she was joined by the four (six ?) 
kings, Suleyman and ‘Imran, sous of az-Zarr, Saba 
son of Abu Su‘fid, Abu ’l-Gharat (son of Mas‘rid ), 
As‘ad ibn Abi ’l-Futfih aiul Mansur ibn al-Mufaddal. 
They asked her permission to besiege Ibn Js'ajib 
ad-Daulah at Janad, which slie granted. The citj' 
was defended by walls, and Ibn Najib ad-Daulali 
had af force, part of the garrison, consisting of four 
hundred picked horsemen belonging to the tribe of 
Haradau. The kings arriv’ed with an army, con- 
sisting of three thousand horse and three thousand 
foot soldiers, with whieli they surrounded the city. 
Ibn Najib ad-Daulah had with him certain men, 
each of whom was equal to one hundred horsemen. 
Among them were at-Tauk ibn ‘Abd Allah, Mu- 
hammad ibn Ahmad iim ‘Immn ibn al-Fadl ibn ‘Aly 
the Yamite, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allali, who exer- 
cised the functions of Da‘y alter Ibn Najib ad- 
Daulah and who was a member of the family of 
Sulayhi, also ‘Aly son of Suleyman az-Zawiihi, 
Abu ’1-Ghayth ibn Samir, Muhammad ibn al-A‘a/.z, 
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wlio lived until he was treacherously slain by Ibn 
Mahdi, and al-Faridayn (?). The siege was carried 
on with vigour, and Tbn Najib ad-Daulah was 
put to great straits. The Queen, thereupon wrote, 
according to her custom, to ‘Arnru ibn ‘Arkatah 
al-Janbi, who came to her and encamped at Dim 
Jiblah. She sent also to the chiefs of the tribes 
and distributed among them ten thousand Egyptian 
dinars, desiring her messengers at the same time to 
spread a report among the soldiers, to the effect 
that Ibn Najib ad-Daulah had distributed a sum of 
ten thousand Egyptian dinars among their leaders. 
The soldiers thereupon demanded that a share of 
the Egyptian gold be grantcal to them, else they 
would depart. The kings made promises, but when 
night closed in they started each for his own 
country. Next morning the troops found them- 
selves without h*aders. They broke up their 
encampment and abandoned the siege. ^ “Per- 
ceivcst thou,” it Avas said to Ibn Xajib ad-Daulah, 
“ the artitico accomplished by her of whom thou 
4(j hast said that her mind is weakened ? ” He rode 
to Dim Jiblah and strove to justify and to excuse 
himself to the Princess. 

The Queen was the accepted representative of 
the Imam, upon whom be peace. . . . 

The cause of this a!Test^‘ of Ibn Najib ad-Daulah 
Avas [as follows according to Avhat A\'as related by] 
the jurist Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn *Aly al- 
Halaby (al-Bajaly). Al-Ma'mun (al-Bat;Vihy), Avhen 
wazir (in Egypt), sent an envoy to Yaman, en- 
trusted Avith railitaiT power, knoAvn by the name 
of al-Amir aUKadlidhab. On his reaching Dim 
Jiblah, he was })resent at a crowded assembiy held 
by Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, The latter did not avoI- 
como him and ho neither treated him as a guest, 
nor did ho notice him. He sought to humiliate 
• This, neconling to al-Khuzraji, occurred in iliiljiarram, a.u. 520. 
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him and asked himwhei^er he was n^t superin- 
tendent of the city polic<^ at Cairo. ** Yea, and 
indee^,” answered the envoy, " they whom I smite 
with /iny hand, are amongst the most eminent of 
those who boast of a ’i^ble following of ten thou- 
sand men.” Ibn N^b ad-Daulah was himself 
/humiliated by the reply he received, and his enemies 
thenceforward attached themselves to the envoy. 
They extolled his merits. He, on his part, plied 
them with presents and promised them the destruc- 
tion of ‘Aly ibn Ibrahim (ibn Najib ad-Daulah) by 
means of two expedients. He recommended them 
in the first place to give him letters for the Khalifah 
al-Amir, stating that Ibn Najib ad-Daulah had in- 
vited and called upon them to recognize Nizar as 
supreme Imam and that they had refused. In the 
second place, they were to strike coins in the name 
of Nizar, which the envoy promised to transmit to 
our lord al-Amir bi-Ahkam Illah. They followed 
his advice, and his return to Cairo occurr|d simul- 
taneously with the arrest and imprisonment of the 
wazir al-Ma'miin. The envoy sent the letters and 
the coins to the Khalifah, who commanded the 
Amir al-Muwaffak ibn al-Khayyat to be sent to 
Yaman, for the arrest of Ibn Najib ad-Daulah 
He started from the Imperial Gate, accompanied by 
a hundred men belonging to the military body, fha 
Hujani/ahs, all men fitted for the most arduous en- 
terprises. Among the companions of Dm al-Khayyat 
were ‘Izz id-din and his own son Sa'c^al-Mulk. On 
hearing of the envoy’s arrival at^Dahlak, Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah set forth for the country of Zabid, not- 
withstanding the objections and repugnance he 
felt to doing so. A Da‘y, he said, must not skulk 
away in hiding. Death, he added, was preferable 
to disgrace. His enemies addressed themselves to 
the Queen and warned her to secure his person, 
for, they! urged, the Imam would hold her alone 
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TOsponsiblf for his safe keeping. The Queen 
feigned to%e ill and sent to Ibn Najib ad-Baulah 
47 the Sharif As'ad ibn ‘Abd as-Samad ibn Muhammad 
al-Mawwaly. This mmi was his most faithful friend. 
He overtook Ibn Najib ad-Himlah at the distance of 
a night’s journey from Janad and told him that the 
Queen, the chosen representative of the Prince of 
the Faithful, ^s on the point of death. — “ She 
places confidence in thee alone,” he added, and 
urged him to return to her. He did so, and she 
ordered him to be arrested, but she treated him 
with lenity and fettered him with silver chains 
weighing fifty ounces. The envoy arrived from 
Aden and demanded the surrender of Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah. The Queen refused. “Thou art the 
bearer of a letter from our lord,” she replied. 
“ Take charge of my answer, or if thou preferrest, 
I will write to the Prince of the Faithful, and wait 
thou here until I receive his reply.” But the two 
kings Si^eyman and ‘Imran, the sons of az-Zarr, 
interfered. The Queen confided greatly in the 
judgment of ‘Abd AJlah ibn al-Mahdi al-Ma‘mari. 
They offered him ten thousand dinars, besides two 
castles in her dominions. He alarmed the Queen 
with representations of the evil consequences of 
rumours connecting her with the Nizarites, and 
directed the envoy and his companions to spread 
reports on the subject; The Queen yielded, but 
allayed the fears she entertained of the envoy, on 
Najib ad-Ddhlah’s account, by exacting many 
solemn oaths from Ibn al-Kliayyat. She wrote also 
to our lord al-Amir bi-Ahkam Illah, the Prince of 
the Faithful, interceding with the Khallfah for Ibn 
Najib ad-Daulah, and she sent unto him her secre- 
tary, Muhammad ibn al-Azraki, a man of culture, 
the draftsman of the council, an elegant writer, 
eloquent, and remarkable for his benevolence. 
Among the presents she sent was a suit of 
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enriched with jewels of the value of forty 
llllgisand dinars. Tbn Najib ad-Daulah was carried 
Uforth from Dhu Jiblah in a wooden cage. The 
people looked on, and he said unto them : “ That 
which ye look upon is a lion imprisoned in a cage.” 

On reaching the distance of a night’s journey 
from Dhu Jiblah, his custodians attached an iron 
weight of one hundred pounds to his feet and they 
reviled him and humiliated him. He was made to 
sleep naked in the vestibule, although it was winter. 
They hurried him away from Aden in a ship belong- 
ing to the port of Sawakin. They detained the 
Queen’s messenger, Ibn al-Azraki, for five days. 
i Then they sent iiim off' and they ordered the captain 
to wreck the ship. The vessel was sunk with all 
she contained, near Bab al-Mandeb, and Ibn al- 
Azraki was drowned. 

The Queen was greatly afflicted, when regrets 
could no longer avail.’^*’’ Suleyman and ‘Imran, the 
sons of az-Zarr, went into her presence, exulting 
over the fate of Ibn Najib ad-Daulali. They came 
forth exclaiming that the Jurist had indeed .spoken 
the truth in reporting the words of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abbas (cousin of the Prophet) : — “ We used,” ho 
said, “to listen to the traditions preserved by 
‘A'ishah (the Prophet’s widow), l)ut never left her 
presence without having been reminded that she was 
a woman.” This was their last interview with tho 
Queen. 


The History op [the Dyn.\.sty of] az-Zuray', .son 
OF AL-‘ Abbas, son of al-Karam the Yamitk, 
Prince of Aden. 

The Banu Zuray* were descended from Hamdan, 
and from Jushara, son of Yam, son of Asghu. 
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Their ancestor, Ibn al-*Abbas* son of al-KafC^, 
bad gained credit by his conduct in past time^^^ 
especially by the assistance he gave to the 
*Aly, son or Muhammad the Sulayhite, when tW 
latter was engaged in promoting the Fatimite Kha- 
lifah al-Mustansir’s supremacy over Yaman, and 
{^ain by joining the Da‘y al-Mukarram, son of *Aly, 
in his attack upon Zabid and in the release of the 
Honourable Lady Asma, daughter of Sliihab, from 
the hands of Sa‘id al-Ahwal, son of Najah. 

The events that raised the family to the Princi- 
pality of Aden were as follows. When ‘ Aly son 
of Muhanmiad the Sulayhite conquered Aden, the 
city was under the rule of the Banu Ma‘n [who^ad 
subdued it as well as Lahj, Abyan, Shihr and IJ^ad- 
raniaut. He allowed them to remain in possession 
as governors under his authority. When al-Mukar- 
ram married the Honourable Lady Sayyidah, his 
father gave her Aden and its neighbourhood as 
her dowry. The Banu Ma‘n accordingly paid her 
tribute so long as the Da‘y ‘Aly son of Muhammad 
the Sulayhite lived ; but when he was killed, in the 
year we have mentioned (a.h. 473), they declared 
themselves independent].®^ 

The King al-Mukarram thereupon marched 
against them, conquered the city and put an end to 
the supremacy of the Banu Ma‘n. He placed their 
country under the rule of al-‘ Abbas and Mas‘ud, 
the two sons of al-Karam. He appointed the resi- 
dence of the former at Ta‘kar-‘Aden, which adjoins 
the gate of the city, and [gave him authority over] 
the trade with the interior. To Mas'fid he gave the 
castle of al-Khadra, with authority over the coast 
and shipping, and command of the city.®* He made 
49 them take oath to the Honourable Lady the Queen 
Sayyidah, daughter of Ahmad, because as-Sulayhi 
had endowed her with the city of Aden when he 
• Read Tlmr ancestor al-' Abbas. 
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her to his son al-Mnkarram in the year 
^1. From that year * the revenues of Aden were 
nninteiTuptedly paid to her until [the death of] al- 
Mukarram. The amount was one hundred thousand 
dinars, occasionally somewhat more, and in other 
years somewhat less. On the death of al-Mukarram, 
al-*Abbas and Mas*ud, the two sons of, al-Karara, 
continued faithfully to fulfil their obligations to the 
Queen. But after their death [and that of Zuray* 
son of al-‘Abbris, Abu Su'fid son of] Zuray‘ and 
Abu ’l-Gharat son of Mas‘ud proclaimed their 
independence at Aden.f Al-Mufaddal ibn Abi ’1- 
Barakiit marched against them and a war took 
place which ended in a treaty, whereby it was 
agreed that half the revenues of Aden should be 
paid to the Queen. Upon the death of al-Mufaddal 
ibn Abi ’1-Barakat, the Princes of Aden discon- 
tinued the payment of the Queen’s half of the 
revenues. As‘ad ibn Abi ’1-Futuh, son of al-Malik 
al-Mufaddal’s uncle, proceeded to the spot and con- 
cluded an agreement, whereby a fourth of the 
revenues was to belong to the Queen. When the 
Banu az-Zarr rebelled at Ta‘kar, the Princes of 
Aden again discontinued payment, and the Queen 
was thenceforward unable to draw anything from 
Aden, in consequence of the death of all her leading 
men. Ibn Najib ad-Dauluh made no attempt to do 
anything in the matter. 

Such were the circumstances under which the 
Banu ’1-Karam ruled over Aden, and I will now 
proceed to relate the divisions that occurred between 
them. 

Al-Mufaddal ibn Abi ’l-Barakfit, in the course of 
one of his wars, attacked Zabld. He was accom- 

♦ Head From ihe time of the ap]mntment of al-'AUiia and Mae'utl. 
f Zuray‘ and hia undo Mas‘ud were killed, as will Ijo 
tefore the walls of Zaliid. A table showing tho succession of the 

rnvr»n in 1151 
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E anied by Zuray‘, son of al-‘Abbas, and by the 
liter’s uncle Mas'ud, son of al-Karam, who were 
at that time Princes of Aden. Both were killed at 
the gates of Zabid, and they were succeeded at 
Aden by Abu ’s-Su'ud son of Zuray‘, and by Abu 
*1-Gharat son of Mas‘ud. They were succeeded 
in the rulership over Aden by the Da‘y Saba, son 
of Abu ’s-Su‘ud, and Muhammad, son of Abu ’1- 
Gharat. Next came Saba’s son ‘Aly al-A‘azz al- 
Murtada, together with ‘Aly, son of Abi ’l-Gharat, 
and then the Da‘y Muhammad, son of Saba.®® ‘Aly 
ibn Abi *1-Gharat was the last descendant of Mas‘ud. 
60 The Da‘y Muhammad ibn Saba was succeeded by 
his son ‘Imran. He died, and after him the country 
remained faithful in its allegiance to the family of 
Zuray‘, until the Zurayites were deposed by Sultan 
{il-Mu*azzam Shams ad-Daulah Turan Shah, brother 
of Ssiladin son of Ayyub, in the month of Dhu ’1- 
Ka*dah [a.ii. 609]. The Princes of Aden were at 
that time Muhammad and Abu ’s-Su‘ud, the twm sons 
of ‘Imran, son of ISIuhammad, son of Saba. Ibn 
Hurabah took a part in the events at Aden, neither 
the particulars nor the date of which I am able to 
recollect ; but there have been none in the family 
of al-Karam nobler than ‘Imran, son of Hurabah 
(Muhammad r), or than Mufaddal, son of Zuray‘. 
Nobility of character, though less than theirs, would 
be beyond power of description. The family of the 
Banu ’1-Karam are also known by the name of adA- 
i)/«A. They were, ne.xt to the Sulayhites, the most 
distinguished of the Arab ruling families in Yaman. 

Upon the death of Muhammad, son of Abu ’1- 
Gharilt, son of Mas‘ud, son of al-Karam, he was 
succeeded by his brother ‘Aly son of Abu ’l-Gharat. 
He possessed the castle of al-Khadra, commanding 
the sea, the shipping and the city. The Da'y 
Saba, son of Abu Su‘ud, son of Zuray‘, son of al- 
‘ Abbas, son of al-Karam the Yamite, who bore the 
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tities of the Unparagoned, the Victorious, Glory of 
the Empire, Honour of the Khallfate, Right Arm of 
the Empire, Sword of the Imam, Crown and Chief 
of the Arabs, Da‘y of the Prince of the Faithful, — 
shared the sovereignty over Aden with the Sultan 
‘Aly son of Abu ’l-Gharat. He held its gates and 
wielded authority over all that entered the city 
from the land side. He owned the fortress of 
Dumluwah,* Ar-Rama (?), Sami*, Matran {?), and 
Dhubhan ; also part of al Ma*a.fir and of Janad. 
His possessions in the highlands were extensive.*® 
His sons were al-A‘azz ‘Aly, Muhammad, al-Mu- 
faddal, Ziyad, and Rauh. 


How THE Sovereignty- op ‘Alt ibn Abi ’l-Gharat 

• GAME TO AN END AT AdEN, AND HOW IT PASSED 
INTO THE HANDS OP THE Da‘Y SaBA. 

It has been related to me by the Da‘y Muhammad 
son of Saba and by certain Sheykhs of Aden, that 
they knew Ibn al-Khazary Abu ’1- Kasim as deputy 
of ‘Aly ibn Abi ’l-Gharat over one half of Aden, and 
51 Sheykli Ahmad ibn ‘Attfib al-Hadhaly as deputy of 
Saba son of Abu ’s-Su‘ud, over the other half. 
Ibn al-Khazary dealt unrighteously, in the division 
of the revenues, with Ahmad ibn ‘Attab, and (his 
friends) the dependents of *Aly son of Abu *1- 
Gharat, stretched forth their hands oppressively 
over the people. They created disorder and dis- 
turbance in the city and they cavilled at the Da‘y 
Saba, making use of language calculated to excite 
anger and to offend their adversaries’ pride. The 
Da‘y was meanwhile assiduously occupied, through 

Ehazraji says (see extracts in Note 57) that Dumluwah was 
captured by Zuray' in a.h. 4b0. 
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good report and througli evil report, in tlie ocdlec- 
tion of money and corn. All who looked to him 
for protection were ill-treated and oppressed, the 
followers of ‘Aly being the more powerful party. 
The Da*y bore his injuries in silence, but when his 
patience seemed likely to lead to the extinction of 
his authority, he determined upon an open struggle 
with his enemies. He appointed his deputy, the 
Sheykh as-Sa'id al-Muwafl'ak Bilal son of Jarir, 
over Aden, and ordered him to stir up the people, 
and to promote war in the city. Bilal, Avho was a 
man of energy and sagacity, obeyed. Saba mean- 
while collected a force of Arabs from among the 
Banu Hamdan, and from among the tribes of Janb 
ibn As'ad (ibn Hurab?), ‘Anbas (‘Ans?), Khaulan, 
JJimyar, Madhhij, and others. He hurried down 
from the mountains, [from Dumlfiwah,] and con- 
fronted his enemies in Wadi Lahj. The Du‘y Saba 
possessed in that valley a walled village, known by 
the name of Bany Abbali,”^ which he occupied with 
his brethren of the family of Zuray‘. The retainers 
of his kinsman Mas‘ud possessed in the same valley 
a large walled city called az-Za‘azi‘. The two 
parties encamped near their respective towns, and 
they fought one another with unexampled determi- 
nation. 

The cruelty of our kindred inflicts a deeper wound — than the 
blows of a sharp-cutting sword.®'* 

I have been told by the Dii'y Muhammad ibn 
Saba, that he was out on one occasion with a recon- 
noitring party for Saba. They came in sight of 
‘Aly ibn Abi ’1-Gharut and of his uncle Mam* ibn 
Mas‘ud. Ho horse, said the son of Saba, ever 
carried braver or bolder men than these two. “ We 
took to flight,” he continued, “ but we were over- 
B2 taken by Man? ibn Mas‘ud.” “ Tell your father, 0 
youth,” he shouted, “ to stand firm, for this evening 
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there shall surely be kisses bestowed upon us by 
the Jushamite maidens within his tents.”®® When 
I informed my father of these words, he rode forth 
in person and addressed the Banu adh-Dhib, who 
were present, and who were his nearest kinsmen : 

The mercenary Arab horsemen (their allies) were 
not equal,” he said, “ to the heat of battle. Fire 
can be mastered only by him that kindles it. Meet 
your kinsmen and bear the fierce heat of battle 
yourselves, otherwise there is nought before you 
but defeat and disgrace.” 

The two armies joined in action and one of our 
horsemen, charging Mani‘ son of Mas'ud, dealt 
him a thrust with his lance, which divided his 
upper lip and the extremity of his nose. The battle 
raged on both sides with lance-thrusts, heavy blows 
of the sword and the destruction of horses. The 
assembled Arabs looked eagerly on, but the Banu 
Hamdan at length charged, and interposed them- 
selves between the two parties. At the same 
moment, the combatants were separated by the 
Lahj, -which came rushing in a torrent down its 
bed. The two parties stood still on either bank of 
the stream, conversing with one another. The Da‘y 
Saba, or some other person, turned towards Mani‘ 
ibn Mas'ud. “ What sayest thou,” he asked, “ 0 
Abu Mudafi', of the Jushamite maidens’ kisses this 
evening ? ” “I say of them,” answered Mani‘, “ as 
has been said by the poet al-Mutanabbi: — 

Lance-thrusts to those that love them are as kisses.” “ 

Mani'u’s answer has ever since been greatly 
praised and admired, by reason of the aptness of his 
quotation to the circumstances. 

The war at az-Za‘azi‘, said to me the Da‘y 
Muhammad ibn Saba, endured for two years. ‘Aly 
son of Abu ’1-Gharat at first distributed money 
without taking account thereof, whilst the Da‘y 
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abstained from similar liberality, and the minds of 
the people were nigh to being turned against him ; 
but when ‘ Aly’s cause gave way, the Da‘y expended 
money with a liberality which it would never have 
entered the mind of any man to expect. I recollect, 
he continued, that on a certain day, a member of 
the tribe of Hamdan came into the presence of the 
Da‘y Saba, who was then occupying a tent in his 
53 camp. “ Let me be a partaker of thy bounty, 0 
Abu Himyar,” said the Hamdanite. No one was 
with them but myself. “ Thou knowest,” continued 
the man, “ that war is a devouring fire, and that 
men and horses are its fuel. I desire of thee that 
thou pay me the price of my blood, which amounts 
to one thousand dinars,” The Da‘y consented. 
“ Also,” continued the man, “ the blood money of 
my son So and so, and of his brother.” He received 
two thousand dinars on their account, “ May God 
preserve thee from evil, 0 Abu Himyar,” he there- 
upon said, “ but there remains a claim for the 
horses that were destroyed.” “ Did destruction 
extend to the horses ? ” asked the Da‘y. “ Pay me 
the price of the horses,” answered the Hamdanite, 
“ as thou hast paid me the blood money.” The 
Da‘y handed over to him a purse containing five 
hundred dinars. “ But there is,” said the man, 
“another thing which I think thy generosity, 0 
Abu Himyar, will not allow thee to deny me.” 
“ What is it ? ” “I desire to marry So and so, 
daughter of Such a one. Thou knowest how dis- 
tinguished a family they are, and I am not possessed 
of suflicient wealth to approach them in a suitable 
manner.” The Da‘y gave one hundred dinars. 
“ Mayest thou prosper and increase in wealth,” 
said the Hamdanite. “ There remains but one 
thing more. It would ill become me to marry 
whilst my two sons are unable to do so.” The 
Da‘y gave him two hundred dinars, for each 
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son one hundred. The HamdSnite arose, bnt on 
reaching the en^noe of the tent, he came back and 
said : By Ajlah ! I will not, of a certainty, ask 
thee anothpi' thing save this one, for which I have 
returned./' I have a daughter who has not a 
husband. An evil thing it were that I and her 
brothers should marry, whilst she remains single.” 
“'Vpmt is to be done ? ” asked the Da‘y. “ Pay me 
a sum wherewith I may be able to marry her.” 
The Da‘y gave him one hundred dinars more and 
quoting the poet’s saying, in the rajaz metre, he 
exclaimed : — 

“ Zayd’s beard had to be thinned, and it was plucked out by the 
roots.” 

I was informed by the Da‘y Muhammad ibn Saba 
and by Bilal ibn Jarir al-Muhammady, that Saba 
expended upon the war with Sultan ‘Aly son of 
Abu I’-Gharat, three hundred thousand dinars. His 
means were then exhausted, and he borrowed money 
from the merchants of Aden who supported his 
cause, such as the Sharif Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad 
ibn Abi ’l-‘Omari, a descendant of (the second 
Khalifah) ‘Omar ibn al-Khattab, Sheykh Abu ’1- 
^asan ‘Aly ibn Muhammad ibn A‘yari, Zafir ibn 
Farah and others. 

64 The Da‘y Saba died at Aden, seven months after 
his conquest of az-Za‘azi‘, still owing on account of 
the money he had borrowed, a debt of thirty 
thousand dinars, which was paid by his son, 
al-A*azz ‘Aly ibn Saba. The Sheykh as-Sa‘id 
Bilal, son of Jarir al-Muhammady, told me that 
when he took the fortress of al-Fhadra at Aden, 
and captured the Honourable Lady Bahjah, mother 
of Sultan ‘Aly ibn Abi ’l-Gharat, he found treasures 
under her keeping which it was not possible for him 
to match, although the whole of Aden had been in his 
possession for a considerable length of time. From 
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Aden to Lalij, he also said, is the distance of a 
night’s journey, and he remembered writing from 
Aden with the news of the conquest of the city, 
and of his having captured al-Khadra. He sent a 
messenger with the ^lad tidings to the Da‘y Saba 
ibn Abi Su‘ud. The same day on which he took 
al-Khadra, the Da‘y captured the city of a25-Za*azi‘, 
and Bilal’s messenger met one bringing similar glad 
tidings from the I)a*y, a coincidence which, as he 
observed, was one of the most remarkable recorded 
in history. 

*Aly ibn Abi ’l-Gharat took refuge in the two 
fortresses of Munif and al-Jabalah (?). They be- 
longed to the people of Saba Suhayb, whose country 
is the higher portion of Lahj.® He, Muhami&ad ibn 
Man? ibn Mas'ud and Ri‘yah son of Abu ’l-Gharat, 
were slain by Muhammad ibn Saba at Lahj in the 
year 545. 

The Da‘y Saba entered Aden, but, as we have 
stated, he lived in it for only seven months. He 
was buried at the foot of at-Ta‘kar within the city. 
He bequeathed his crown to his son ‘Alj" al-A‘azz. 
His death occurred in ; 'j. 533, one year after the 
death of the Honourable Lady, the Queen (Sayyi- 
dah). 

The Amir al-A‘azz al-Murtada ‘Aly, son of Saba, 
dwelt at Dumluwah. He meditated putting Bilal 
to death at Aden, but died of consumption. He 
bequeathed the crown to his sons Hiitim, ‘Abbas, 
Mansur, and Mufaddal, all of whom were in their 
infancy. He appointed Anis al-A‘azzi and the 
Governor Yahya ibn ‘Aly, who was his w^azir and 
secretary, to be guardians of the children. 

Muhammad son of Saba, had fled from his 
brother, seeking refuge at Ta'izz and Sabir with 
the Amir Mansur ibn Mufaddal ibn Abi ’l-Barakat, 
from whom he received protection. When ‘Aly 
died at Dumluwah, Bilal sent certain Hamdanites 
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from Aden. They took Muhammad ibn Saba from 
under the protection of Mansur ibn al-Mufaddal, 
65 and brought him down to Aden. Bilal placed him 
upon the throne and made the people and officers 
of the government swear obedience unto him. He 
married him to his daughter and the wedding was 
celebrated with great splendour. He besieged Anis 
and the Governor Yahya ibn ‘Aly at Dumluwah. 
The fortress was taken, and the whole country 
submitted to Bilal. When I reproached Anis for 
having surrendered Dumluwah, a place of great 
strength, he answered that had he not submitted 
the female slaves and women would have beaten 
him to death with their clogs. Whilst the siege 
was proceeding he heard them, he said, saying to 
one another: “Curses be upon the slave who covets 
the like of what we require. Who is he to oppose 
one so much better for us than himself?” meaning 
thereby the brother of their lord, Muhammad ibn 
Saba. 

The Kridi ar-Rashid Ahmad ibn az-Zubayr had 
started from the Holy Gates (of the Imperial Palace 
at Cairo) in a.h. 534, with a charter of investment 
to the noble office of Dri‘y, in the name of al-A‘azz 
al-Murtada ‘Aly, son of Saba. On his arrival, he 
found that ‘Aly was dead, and he invested Muham- 
mad son of Saba, giving him the titles of the Most 
Great, the Crowned, the Mighty. Upon Muhammad’s 
wazlr Bilal son of Jarir, he bestoAved the titles of 
the Auspicious Chief, the Vivinely -assisted, the 
Righteous. 

The Da‘y Muhammad was a man of a generous 
disposition, universally praised, fond of eulogy, 
liberal in his rewards to those who eulogized him, 
and himself a skilful improviser. He treated men 
of culture and learning with generosity and often 
introduced one or more verses in his conversation. 
I once saw him on a feast day in the Musalla,®® out- 
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side the city of al- Juwwah (Hinwah ?), seated on a 
spot where he suffered from the hot rays of the sun. 
Poets were present who strove with one another for 
liberty to recite their verses. “ Tell them,” he 
said to me, “ and raise your voice so that they may 
hear, that they need not crowd around me, for I 
will not leave this place until they have finished.” 
The poets were thirty in number and he rewarded 
each one. 

I remember being with him one night in his 
palace at al- Juwwah, whence I intended proceeding 
to Aden. He had with him the two Kadis, Abu 
Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Yafi‘y the Janadite and 
Abu ’1-Fath ibn as-Sahl, besides others of his prin- 
cipal courtiers, such as the two sons of Kasim, Saba 
and M.nhammad, both of whom were shining lights, 
and one of the two, Muhammad, was a physician 
and astrologer. Several of the eulogists I have 
spoken of, ten in number, had assembled at his 
gates. The Da‘y produced the poems and, turning 
to the persons assembled around him, he asked what 
reward he ought, in their opinion, to bestow upon 
the authors. His companions mentioned various 
sums, not one of which exceeded one hundred 
56 dinars. “ Make it,” he said, “ three hundred 
dinars. It is little enough.” Thereupon he arose, 
and we superintended the division of the money. 

W e were present with him one day at the palace 
of al-Hajr, at a place known as al-Jannat. Several 
poets were in his company, among others Safy ad- 
Daulah Ahmad ibn ‘Aly al-Hakly and the chief 
Kadi Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Ya.fi‘y the Janad- 
ite. He was a distinguished poet and author of 
extemporaneous verses, which no studied lines have 
ever excelled. Also the Kadi Yahya ibn Ahmad 
ibn Abi Yahya, Kadi of San‘a, who, in the opinion 
of the people of Yaman, occupies a rank among 
poets equal to that of Ibn al-J^umm. The Da‘y 
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extemporized two lines of verse on a certain metre 
that occurred to him, and he promised to give the 
robes he wore and the money about his person, to 
him among the persons present, who should be the 
first to supplement his verses. The poets were 
slow in the accomplishment of their task and the 
^adi Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad al-Yafi‘y distanced 
his companions in thp race. He was close to me. 
I stole the paper out of his hand and I contrived 
to have his words in readiness on my lips. I 
thus appropriated the two lines he had composed. 
Standing up, I recited them to the Da‘y, and re- 
ceived the Kadi’s prize. His shot hit the mark, but 
I had purloined the arrow, and I carried off the 
money and the robes. The stream of the Da‘y’s 
liberality flowed in torrents for the benefit of the 
talented men about him. Not one of them but re- 
ceived a dress of honour and was rewarded with 
generous gifts. 

In the year 549 (read 547) the Da*y Muhammad 
ibn Saba purchased, from the Amir Mansur son of 
al-Mufaddal, all the strongholds that had formerly 
belonged to the Sulayhites.* They consisted of 
twenty-eight castles and cities, among which were 
the cities of Dhu Jiblah, Dhu Ashrak, and Ibb. 
He bought them at the price of one hundred thou- 
sand dinars. Mansur adopted his two fortresses of 
Sabir and Ta‘izz as his places of residence and he 
divorced his wife,®^ Her name was Arwa, daughter 
of ‘Aly, son of Abd Allah the Sulayhite. The Da‘y 
went up to Mikhlaf (Ja'far). He made Dhu Jib- 
lah his place of residence and married the repudiated 
wife of the Amir Mansur ibn al-Mufaddal. He 
married also the Honourable Wuhazite Lady, 
the daughter of Sul^n As‘ad ibn Wall ibn ‘Isa. 
He removed her place of residence from as-Sarihani 
to the palace of Ibn Siba‘. The poets vied more 

• See Note 66. 
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tban ever witli one anotlier in eulogies and con- 
gratulations on the subject of the fortresses he had 
acquired, and of the guarded and hidden jewels, the 
two wives above mentioned. The Da‘y was intoxi- 
cated with gladness by his successes and his hands 
were widely opened in distributions of gifts. One 
morning I went up to Dhu Jiblah, accompanied by 
57 the Sheykh Abu ’1-Hasan ibn ‘Aly ibn Muhammad 
the Sulayhite and by the Sheykh al-Murajja al- 
^a^^i, and from Dhu Jiblah we proceeded to the 
fortress of Habb. Every paper that was handed to 
the Da‘y, he marked with the words, Honour be- 
longeth to God alone. On reaching the castle, we 
reckoned up the papers in the possession of the poets. 
The Dii'y’s treasurers were the Slieykhs Ahmad ibn 
Musa ibn Abi ’z-Zarr the governor and Rayhan 
al-Muhammady. The sum to be paid was found to 
amount to five thousand dinars. Sheykh Ahmad 
ibn Musa objected to it as unreasonably large and 
proposed that we should consult the Da‘y on the 
subject. Sheykh Rayluin, however, answered that 
as for him, he was not wearied of his life. “By 
Allah ! he said, “ it you speak to him on the sub- 
ject, you will not leave his presence without under- 
going the effects of his anger.” The entire sum 
was paid that same day. The Kadi Yahya ibri 
Ahmad ibn Abi Yahya eulogized the Da‘y at Dhu 
Jiblah in an ode, for which he was rewarded with a 
donation of five hundred dinars and with a dress of 
honour. 

I arrived from Tihamah at a time when I was 
indebted to the Prince for a sum lie had confided to 
me for certain purposes of his ow'ii. I received a 
letter at Zabid, sent from Dhu Jiblah, in which he 
invited me to join him, which I did. When I stood 
before him, he asked me what I had brought him. 
I answered enumerating the things I had procured 
for him, to which he replied that he wanted nought 
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but verses. “ By Allah ! ” I said to him, “ I have 
not composed a word of poetry, nor can I do so for 
fear of the people of Zabid, who make my verses a 
subject of reproach to me.” He, however, desisted 
not from pressing me until he put me to shame and 
I improvized lines on the same metre as that upon 
which the Kadi Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Yaliya 
composed his verses. When I recited them he ex- 
claimed : “ 1 rewarded the Kadi with five hundred 
dinars and a dress of honour. I reward you with a 
like sum out of the amount in your hands, but in 
bestowing upon you a dress of honour, I will distin- 
guish you over him, by giving you the robes I have 
on at this moment.” I received the money and the 
robes, and the circumstance was one of the causes 
of the hatred the Abyssinians entertained against 
me, and of their desire to kill me, a design from 
which I was preserved by God Most High.*® 

The generous deeds performed by the Da‘y Mu- 
hammad ibn Saba are more than it is possible to 
enumerate. He died in the year 548,* and was suc- 
58 ceeded by his son ‘Imran ibn Muhammad ibn Saba. 
The people of Zabid prohibited me from going to him, 
and God decreed my journey to Egypt in a.h. 551, 
as envoy from the prince of the two great and holy 
cities. I obtained, on returning to Yaman, a letter 
from Malik as-Salih (Talai‘ ibn Ruzayk) to the Da‘y 
‘Imran son of Muhammad, asking him for a settle- 
ment of the account of moneys, for which, at the 
time of his father’s death, I was still indebted and 
which amounted to three thousand dinars. “ What 
is the purport of Malik as-Salih’s letter,” inquired 
the Da‘y. The Kadi ar- Rashid informed him in 
reply that it asked for a settlement of the account. 
“ Let ‘Omarah offer us two lines of verse,” answered 
the Da‘y, “ in which he shall strictly observe the 


* See Note 70. 
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laws of rhyme, and the account shall be regulated.” 
Then he asked for paper, and wrote as follows : — 

‘‘111 the name of God, the Merciful, the Gracious. I hereby 
declare, and I am ‘Imriln, son of the Mighty Da‘y Muhammad, 
son of the Most Noble Da‘y Saba, son of Abu Su‘ud. son of Zuray‘, 
son of ‘Abbiis the Yiimite, that the Jurist ‘Omarah, son of al- 
Hasan * the Hakamite, is exempt from all liability for the money 
he owed and was unable to pay to our lord the I)a‘y Muhammad 
son of Saba, amounting to two thousand seven hundred Malikiyah 
dinars.” 

I again departed from Arabia in the year 552. 
Travellers arriving in Egypt from Yaman never 
ceased relating, touching the strength of character 
of the Da‘y and his generosity, things fit to humble 
Fortune when it shapes the course of events 4nd 
the rain of heaven, when its copious and beneficent 
showers water the thirsty soil. 

He died in the year 560, leaving three sons, 
Muhammad, Abu Su'fid and Mansiir, none of whom 
has yet attained the years of manhood at the present 
time, namely the month of Muharram of the year 
564 of the Hijrah, the blessings of God and His 
peace be upon its originator.*® 

The following is a slight sketch (a supplement to 
the foregoing particulars), poor and inadequate as 
the residue of liquid at the bottom of a cup, of the 
history of the Auspicious, the Divinely-assisted, the 
Righteous Chief, Abu ’n-Nadi Jarir son of Bilfil 
(read Bilal son of Jarir) al-Muhammady. 

We have already mentioned that he governed 

( S9 Aden on behalf of his master Saba. ‘Alv al-A‘azz 

•/ 

allowed him to remain, and the city continued under 
his rule from the year 534 until 546 or 547, when 
he died. Worldly greatness is surely vanity ! 

I have been told by Sheykh Ma‘mar ibn Ahmad 
ibn ‘Attub, and by the learned scholar Abu Bakr 
ibn Ahmad al-‘Abdi, both of whom possessed 

* Son of Abu ' 1 - Hasan ^Aly ? 
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special knowledge of all that relates to Bilal, that 
he left in money alone six hundred and fifty thousand 
Maliki dinars and upwards of three hundred 
thousand dinars in Egyptian coin. He left also 
seyeral buhars weight ” of silver plate, consisting 
of ornaments, horses’ and mules’ trappings, swords 
and lances, inkstands, basins and ewers, candle- 
sticks, Ma‘ash (?) articles for presents, bath-basins, 
drinking-cups, cloaks (?), silver lace, utensils en- 
crusted with gold, Sulayhi daggers, silver goblets 
and ba‘Uyat (?), weighing altggether five buhars and 
two hundred pounds. As to clothing and merchan- 
dise, -stores and warehouses were filled with them. 
Thus it was also in the matter of perfumes and such 
like. Also accoutrements and arras, rarities from 
India and beautiful objects from China, from North 
Africa and from ‘Irak, variegated stuffs (?) from 
Egypt, from ‘Oman and from Kirman, all in 
quantities which it is impossible to reckon. All 
passed over by his bequest into the possession of 
his master the Da,‘y Muhammad, son of Saba. The 
latter in the course of two years spent the whole in 
works of piety and benevolence. 

Bilal died leaving several sons, grown up men. 
Among them were the Sheykh Mudafi‘ son of Bilal, 
who succeeded him in the office of wazir. He died, 
and the wazir Abu ’l-Faraj Yasir, son of Bilal al- 
Muhammady, assumed the guardianship of the two 
young Amirs, the sons of ‘Imran ibn Muhammad, 
as well as that of their brother Mansur.* Yasir is 
not inferior to his father in resolution and strength 
of character, or in bravery. As for the virtue of 
generosity, he is renowned for it, he is celebrated 
for it, and he is surnamed after it. 

* The above is the nearest sense I can give to the much 
mutilated sentence in out MS. But there is practically no room 
for doubt that a version, which represents Yasir as the guardian 
of ‘Imran’s children, is substantially incorrect. See Note 69, 
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60 History of the Family op Najah, the Abyssinian 

Kings of ZabId. 

Aij-Mu'ayyad Nasir ad-dln Najah continued to rule 
over Tihamah, from the dominions of Ibn Tarf to 
Aden, the kings of the highlands showing respect for 
his dynasty, and dreading his power. This endured 
until the Da‘y ‘Aly son of Muhammad the Sulayhite 
brought about his death, by means of a slave girl, 
whom he sent to Najah as a present, in the year 452. 
The sons of Najah retained possession of Tihamah 
for two years after their father’s death, and during 
that period affairs were conducted by one of their 
freedmen, of the name of Kalilau. They were men 
of resolute character, but some members of the 
family were still in their youth. 

Ere long the Da‘y ‘Aly the Sulayhite dispossessed 
them of their kingdom (in a.h. 455), and after their 
arrival in the Island of Dahlak they became dis- 
persed. Mu‘arik, the eldest of the family, in an 
access of folly committed suicide. As for adh- 
Dhakhirah, she had barely attained the age of 
puberty. Sa'id al-Ahwal, who afterwards slew the 
Sulayhite, (and Jayyash) were the two manliest 
characters of their house. Each cultivated litera- 
ture, and enjoyed a prolonged life and great power. 
But their father Najrih brought up their elder brother 
Mu'arik to succeed him. 

Jayyash disguised himself and entered the city of 
Zabid. Having recovered possession of certain de- 
posits due to him by ‘Abd ar- Rahman ibn Tahir al- 
Kaybi, he returned to Dahlak, where he remained 
for a certain length of time, in the days of as- 
Sulayhi, applying himself with distinguished success 
to the acquisition of learning. Sa'id al-Ahwal and 
he were born of the same mother, but Sa‘id was 

G 
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tbe elder, and tbe adventures he met with are the 
strangest that ever were recorded. 

He departed from Dahlak for Zahid in anger 
with his brother Jayyash, who had prevented him 
from practising treachery against the Prince of 
Dahlak. Sa'id concealed himself at Zabid in the 
house of the Ra'is Mula'ib the Khaulanite. This 
man belonged to the lower orders of the people, 
but he was more than any other person attached 
to the family of Najah. Sa'id dug for himself a 
refuge in the grounds occupied by the dwelling- 
places of Mula'ib, and he generally abode therein. 
He then wrote to his brother Jayyash at Dahlak, 
ordering him to come to Zabid, and announcing the 
speedy downfall of the Sulayhites and the restora- 
tion of their own family. On Jayyash’s arrival, 
Sa‘id openly rose against his enemies at the head of 
a band of seventy men. Not one of them possessed 
a horse, nor had the}’- any other weapon than iron 
61 nails mounted on palm-sticks. Ahmad ibn Paliih, 
chief of the Office of Control at Zabid, has told 
me that when Sa‘id went forth from the city, he 
and his followers met a mounted soldier. They 
killed him, and Sa'id appropriated the horse he was 
riding. Sa'id started from Zabid, on his way to 
attack as-Sulayhi, at the close of the ninth day of 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘dah, of the year 473. 

“ We set forth,” says Jayyash son of Najah, “ by 
the sea-board road, avoiding the royal highway for 
fear of being intercepted by the enemy. By forced 
marches the distance to al-Mahjam could be per- 
formed in three days. The news of our insurrection 
had preceded us and had reached as-Sulayhi. Both- 
the highlands and the plains were, at the time, 
filled with rumours .f The time had come, it was 

* Diwiin at-Tahkik. See Makrizi’s Khitat, vol. ii. p. 401. 

t The conjunction thumma, which occurs at this point, iKsrhaps 
indicates an omission in the MS. 
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said, for the uprising of Sa‘ld al-Ahwal son of 
Najah, and there was hardly a mosque or place of 
assembly, a college, or market, or public road, in 
which the matter was not discussed, though we 
endeavoured, from motives of prudence, to act 
secretly. But Sa‘id openly made oath by God Most 
High, that he would slay his enemy, that he was 
the destined master of the day, and he spoke in 
that tone to most people. 

“ As-Sulayhi, on hearing of our revolt, despatched 
against us a detachment of his army, consisting of 
five thousand Abyssinian spearmen, most of whom 
were our own servants and kinsmen, and he 
ordered them to bring him the heads of the squint- 
eyed Sa‘id, of his brother, and of his other com- 
panions. 

“ By adopting the sea-board road, we avoided the 
troops. I remember that when night closed in 
upon us at al-Muriiwi‘ah,* in the province of al- 
Kadra, a man stepped forward from behind the 
hillocks in the valley, and addressing us, said that 
we had doubtless strayed from our way. We 
replied that it was so, wliereupon he desired us to 
follow him, and he walked before us until day broke, 
when Ave lost sight of him. We underwent great 
fatigue and suffering from travelling barefooted by 
day and by niglit. Sa'id, walking in our midst 
whilst the horse was led, continually exclaimed : 
‘ 0 morning of prosperity, of triumph, and of 
happiness ! Make ye haste unto the man, lest to- 
morrow he die otherwise than by our hands. By 
Allah ! to-morrow’s sun shall not rise and he still in 
this world ! ” We continued our march without 
62 intermission, until we at length entered the borders 
of the camp. 

* A1-Mui"dwi‘ah is mentioned in the Taj al-‘Arus as the name 
of a village in Yaman, the burial-place of a inomber of the family 
of al-Ahdal. 

G 2 
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** We were mistaken for servants and followers of 
as-Snlaylii, and none heeded us, saving ‘Abd Allah 
son of Muhammad the Sulayhite, who, mounting his 
charger, suddenly called to his brother : ‘ To horse, 
my lord ! for this, by Allah, is al-Aliwal son of 
Najah, with his armed following, of whom we have 
received warning by As‘ad ibn Shihab’s letter from 
Zabid.’ As-Sulaybi, in reply to his brother, ex- 
claimed that he was destined to die at no other 
place but ad-Duhaym and BIr (the well of) Umm 
Ma‘bad. He believed that the well (referred to in 
the prediction) was that bearing the same name, at 
which the Apostle of God (upon whom be blessings 
and salutations of peace) halted, on the occasion of 
his flight in company with Abu Bekr. But Mash‘al 
the ‘Akkite exclaimed : ‘ Defend thyself, for this, 
by Allah, is the well of Duhaym ibn ‘Abs, and that 
mosque stands on the site of the tent of Umm (the 
mother of) Ma'bad, son of al-Harith the ‘Absite.’ 
On hearing these words,” says Jayyash, “ as-Sulayhi 
was overcome with despair, and he urined into his 
chain-armoured tunic. He never moved from the 
place where he stood, until we struck off his head 
with his own sword. I was the first to strike him, 
but one of I^ajah’s slaves took part wuth me in the 
deed. He it was that pierced as-Sulayhi with his 
spear, and T struck ofi* his head with my own hand 
and mounted it upon the shaft of the royal umbrella. 
I ordered the drums to be beat and the trumpets to 
be sounded, and I mounted Sulayhi’s Hadraraauti 
horse named adh-Dhabbal. As for ‘Abd Allah son 
of Muhammad the Sulayhite, the bravest of Arab 
horsemen, he charged us and killed several of our 
people. One of our men grappled him, and both fell 
to the ground. ‘ Kill us both,’ cried the man, ‘ for 
my people will rejoice at my not having perished 
at the hands of the vile.’ Sa‘id thereupon,” says 
Jayyash, “transfixed both with a spear at one blow. 
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He fr.hen struck off the head of ‘Abd Allah, imagin- 
ing him to be his brother ‘Aly the Sulayhite. 

“ Sa‘id mounted the horse of ‘Abd Allah, and 
with the two heads borne aloft before him he pro- 
ceeded to the door of the mosque, in which the 
Lady Asma, daughter of Shihab and wife of as- 
Sulayhi, was. ‘ Come forth,’ he said to her, and 
offer thy morning greeting unto the two Sultans ! ’ 
‘ May God never bestow upon thee the greeting of 
his favours, 0 Ahwal ! ’ she replied. And, with her 
face uncovered, she recited the line composed by 
Imru ’1-Kais the Kindite, — 

63 Verily none so insolently trample nponthee as — the feeble boaster. 

None so arrogant in humbling as he that hath been abased.” 

“ Sa‘Id sent a messenger to the five thousand, 
whom as-Sulayhi had despatched on the previous 
night with orders to slay him. ‘ As-Sulayhi,’ he 
said, ‘ has suffered death. I am a man of your own 
race, and the honours I gain are acquired by you.’ 
He remained at the gate of the mosque, the two 
heads set up before him, and the air filled with the 
sound of the beating of drums, until the men arrived. 
They saluted him, and with their aid he plundered 
and captured and massacred the soldiers of 
as-Sulayhi. Sa'id,” continues Jjiyyash, “became 
intoxicated with pride, and assumed a haughty 
demeanour even towards me his brother, son both 
of his father and of his mother. I advised him to 
show kindness to the Lady Asma, and to grant an 
amnesty to the Princes of the Sulayhite family who 
accompanied her. They were one hundred and 
seventy in number, all mistrusted by Sulayhi, who 
feared lest, in his absence, they should betray him. 
I advised him also to spare the Kahtanite chieftains, 
who were likewise with her, thirty-five in number, 
to send, through the Princess, a letter to her son 
al-Mukarram son of ‘Aly, to write that his blood 
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feud was sat-"^®^’ king- 

dom, that *^^i’^<^uess to al-Mukarram he sent him 

kis mothe' protected, and that he had 

granted amnesty to al-Mukarram’s kinspeople. 
‘ By my lord,* I said to him, ‘ if thou do this, 
the jauu Kahtiin will not dispute thy sovereignty 
ov«i' Tihamah, and if thou decline my advice, their 
sense of wounded honour will to a certainty stir and 
impel them to invade thy country.’ Sa‘id answered 
me in the words of the ancient poet, — 

Beware of sparing the viper, after crushing her tail. — If thou art 
wise, her head shall share the fate of her tail. 

“ He then ordered the Sulayhites to be brought 
forth, and they were slain to the last man. The 
mercy of God be upon them ! I saw an old man 
among them, who sought to protect himself behind 
his son, and the spear passed through the bodies of 
both. May God preserve us from the grievous 
pressure of calamity ! I shall never forget,” con- 
tinues Jayyiisb, “the sight of as-Sulayhi’s head 
mounted upon the shaft of the royal umbrella, nor 
the voice of the Kur'au reader : 0 God, Lord 

of Empire, Thou givest sovereignty unto whom Thou 
ivillest, and Thou takest it from whom Thou wiliest. 
Thou raisest whom Thou wiliest, and Thou ahasest 
whom Thou wiliest. In Thy hands is all good, and 
G4! Thy boundless power is over all things* Neither 
can I forget the words of the poet al-‘Othmani, part 
of an ode which he improvized on the spot, and in 
which he described the royal canopy : — 

How unsightly was his face under its shade ! — How comely his 
his head upon its stem ! ” 

Three days after the battle, Sa‘Id departed for 
Zabid, carrying the two heads with him. The vain 
possession of a kingdom was one of the spoils of his 


* l^ur'iiD, S. iii. v. 26. 
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victory, together with a large amount of booty. It 
comprised two thousand horses and three thousand 
camels, with their harness and furniture. He en- 
tered Zabid on the sixteenth day of the month of 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘dah of the year 473, with the heads of 
as-Sulayhi and his brother borne before the litter 
of the Honourable Lady Asma daughter of Shihab. 
He placed her in the house of Shahar, and the two 
beads were set up opposite her casement. 

As‘ad ibn Shihab fled fi’om Zabid, and took 
refuge with al-Mukarram at San'ii. The death of 
as-Sulayhi filled the hearts of all men with dread of 
Sa‘id ibn Najrih. The governors of the (mountain) 
fortresses seized possession of the places confided 
to their rule, and the authority of al-Mukarram was 
all but destroyed. That of Sa'id in Tihamah, on 
the contrary, acquired great strength, and he sent 
persons to Abyssinia to purchase for him twenty 
(thousand) spearmen. Al-Mukarram continued 
deprived of all knowledge of his mother, the 
Honourable Lady Asma daughter of Shihab, until 
he attacked Zabid, and rescued her in the manner 
we have already related. Sa‘id subsequently re- 
turned,* recaptured the city, and expelled the 
governors appointed by al-Mukarrain. He continued 
to rule over it until he was killed in a.h. 481, in the 
battle of the castle of Sha‘ir, the result of a strata- 
gem contrived by Queen Sayyidah, daughter of 
Ahmad, and wife of the King al-Mukarram, as has 
likewise been mentioned. 


* From Dalilak, in a.h. 479 (KhL). 
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How Jatya^h SON OP Najah went to India, acoom- 

PANISa) ' BY THE WAZIE j^ASlM AL-MULK AbU 

Sa‘Id Khalp son op Abd Tahir the Omayyad, 

Pl^SdENDANT OP SoLEYMAN IBN HiSHAM SON OP 

*Abd al-Malik. 

Jayyash proceeds with his relation as follows; — 
“ After these events I disguised myself, and I went 
to Aden, accompanied by the wazir Khalf, son of 
65 Abu Tahir, We proceeded to India in the year 
481, and after remaining in that country for six 
months, we returned the same year to Yaman. 
One of the most wonderful things I experienced in 
India was on the occasion of our meeting a man 
who came from Sarandib. Everyone rejoiced at 
his presence, and it was believed that he possessed 
knowledge of the future. Upon our questioning 
him respecting our affairs, he gladdened us with pre- 
dictions, not one word of which failed to be accom- 
plished. I bought an Indian slave girl, and she 
arrived with me in Yaman, being at that time in 
her fifth month of pregnancy. On landing at Aden, 
I sent the wazir Khalf in advance of me to Zabld, 
by the sea-board road, and I ordered him to spread 
reports of my having died in India, to apply for a 
personal amnesty, to acquaint me with the actual 
situation of our affairs, and to inform me who of 
our people remained with the Abyssinians. I my- 
self went to Dhu Jiblah, where I fully acquainted 
myself with the condition of al-Mukarram ibn *Aly, 
how he had given himself over to the pursuit of 
pleasure, how he had become physically weakened, 
and how he had abandoned the direction of affairs 
to his wife. Queen Sayyidah daughter of Ahmad, 
From the highlands I descended to Zabid, where I 
joined the wazir Ibn Khalf, and received from him 
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intelligence respecting our friends, our kinsmen 
and our servants, which filled me with satisfaction. 
He told me that they were in great numbers in the 
country, but that they wanted a leader. I assumed 
the guise of an Indian, allowed my beard to spread 
over my face, my hair and nails to grow long, and 
I covered one of my eyes with a black cloth. I 
dwelt close to the royal palace, and when people 
went forth in the morning, I used to proceed to the 
-mastabah (bench at the outer gate) of ‘Aly ibn al- 
Kumm, who was wazir to the governor appointed 
by the King al-Mukarram ibn ‘Aly. I heard him 
say one day (as he went past ?), ‘ By Allah, if I could 
find a dog of the family of Najah, of a certainty I 
would make him King of Zabld.’ This was said in 
consequence of some cause of offence that had arisen 
between him and the governor As‘ad ibn Shihab. 
Husayn, son of ‘Aly the Kummite, the poet came 
forth on a certain day. He was at that time the 
most skilful chess-player of all the inhabitants of 
Zabid. ‘ Indian,’ he asked me, ‘ art thou a good 
chess-player? ’ I answered that I was. We played, 
arid I beat him at the game, whereupon he barely 
restrained himself from violence against me. He 
went in to his father and told him that he had been 
66 beaten at chess. His father replied that there had 
never been a person at Zalrid who could overcome 
him, excepting only Jayyash the son of Kajah, and 
he, he continued, has died in India. ‘Aly, the father 
of Husayn, then came forth to me. He was an ex- 
ceedingly skilful player and we played together. I 
was unwilling to defeat him, and the match ended 
in a drawn game. He was greatly pleased with me, 
and admitted me to his intimacy. Every day and 
every evening he used to say : ‘ God speed you unto 
us, 0 family of Najah ! ’ At night I used to join 
the wazir Khalf, and we were parted during the 
day. I occupied myself, meanwhile, in writing to 
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the Abyssinfcins who were scattered in the pro- 
vinces, bidding them to be in readiness. When five 
thousand spearmen had assembled, dispersed in the 
outskirts of the city and within its walls, I told 
the wazir Khalf that a certain sum was due 
to me by ‘Omar ibn Suhaym. I desired him to 
receive ten thousand dinars and to distribute the 
money among the men who had assembled, which 
he did. I (again) saw the wazir at night, and 
informed him that my Lord the Ka'id Husayn ibn 
Salamah had appeared to me in my sleep. He had 
promised me that the kingdom we desired to 
regain would return unto us, and that the event 
would occur on the night of the delivery of the 
Indian slave girl. Husayn, I moreover told him, 
after speaking these words, had turned to a man on 
his right hand and had asked: ‘Is it not so, 0 
Prince of the Faithful ? ’ and the man so addressed 
replied : ‘ Yea verily, and sovereignty will belong 
to the descendants of the child for a long period of 
time.’ ” 

“ I remember that on a certain day,” continues 
Jayyash, “ ‘Aly ibn al-Kumm returned from the 
palace to his own house, in a state of extreme anger. 
On becoming calmer he said to me : ‘ Come up, 
Indian, that I may play chess with thee.’ Whilst 
we were playing, his son Husayn entered and beat 
one of his slaves with a whip. I was struck by 
the end of the whip, and I heedlessly uttered an 
exclamation such as habitually escaped me whenever 
anything startled me. The words I used were : 

‘ I am Abu ’t-I ami ! ’ ‘ Indian,’ asked the old 

• • * 

man, ‘ what is thy name ? ’ I answered, ‘ Bohr.' 
‘ Bahr ! ’ he said, ‘ by Allah ! the epithet Abu ’t- 
Tami is well suited to that name.’ I repented,” 
continues Jayyash, “ of what I had said, and I began 
to mistrust my companions. 

“ When the time had come for the recovery of our 
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possessions, in accordance with God’s decree, it 
happened that I played, chess with Husayn, the 
poet, son of al-Kumm. No person was present but 
67 his father ‘Aly, who sat on a raised seat, giving 
directions to his son. He promised Husayn that 
if he defeated me, he would send him to al-Mukar- 
ram and to Queen Sayyidah, in charge of the 
revenues of that year, and that he would givo him 
the present that would, as customary, be offered 
to the Governor of Tihamah, a sum amounting to 
several thousand dinars. I purposely played a care- 
less game with Husayn, desiring to conciliate his 
father, and I allowed him to win. Husayn became 
intoxicated with joy and gave vent to his feelings 
in foolish words, with which he exulted over me. I 
bore with him for his father’s sake, but he stretched 
forth his hand and snatched away the black cloth 
that covered one of my eyes. His father stood up 
reprobating the act, w'hilst I arose in extreme anger. 
An involuntary exclamation escaped me according 
to the habit I had contracted, and I uttered the 
words : ‘ I am Jayyasli 1 ’ It was not possible 
for me to remain, but ‘Aly ibn al-Kumm sprang 
after me, bare-footed and trailing his cloak. He 
overtook and stopped me, and then bringing forth 
a copy of the Holy Volume, he swore an oath upon 
it, which completely tranquillized me. No person 
was present, and 1 also took oath unto him. He 
ordered the palace of as-Sulayhi, the Diir al-‘Izz, 
to bo vacated. It was carpeted and hung with 
curtains and the Indian slave girl was removed 
thither, together with male and female servants, 
provisions and furniture. He retained me in his 
house until night had set in, when he allowed me 
to depart. I entered the palace and found that the 
slave girl had given birth to my son al-Fatik, between 
sunset and the hour of evening prayer. ‘Aly ibn 
al-.^umm came to me that night. He warned 
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me that what had occurred could not long remain 
concealed from As*ad ibn Shihab, and in reply I 
informed him that I had five thousand spearmen 
in the city. ‘Victory is in thy hands,* replied 
‘Aly ; ‘ declare thyself publicly.’ I told ‘Aly I was 
unwilling that harm should befall As‘ad ibn Shihab, 
who had done all he could for our family and chil- 
dren, and through whose influence they had been 
spared and treated with kindness. Ibn al-Kumm 
desired me, in reply, to act therein as I thought 
proper.” 

Jayyash ordered the drums and trumpets to be 
sounded. The people of the city and five thousand 
Abyssinians rose in arms along with liim. Ibn 
Shihab was taken prisoner. “ Naught can defend 
us against you, 0 family of Najrih,” he said to 
Jayyash, “ for man’s fortunes are as the buckets of 
a well (which rise full of water for the benefit now 
of one, then of another). But such as I ask not 
for mercy.” “ And such as thou, 0 Abu Hassan,” 
fiS answered Jayyash, “ shall not suffer harm.” Jayyash 
treated As‘ad and his children with kindness, and 
sent him forth with all the property he possessed, 
and with all his family. 

“I took possession,” says Jayyash, “of thoGovern- 
raent House and of its contents, in the morning that 
followed the night on which my son Fatik was 
born, and the promises made to me by Husayn ibn 
Salamah were exactly fulfilled. 

“ Ere a month had elapsed, I was at the head of 
twenty thousand spearmen, men who were our 
servants and kinsmen and who were hitherto dis- 
persed in the provinces.* Praised be He who 
exalteth them that were abased, and giveth abun- 
dance unto them that were in want I ” 

• I have suggested in a note to the Arabic text, the substitu- 
tion — though not altogether satisfactory — of for 

The word has since then occurred to me as a more pro- 

bable reading. 
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TPhenceforward Jayyast suffered no material 
harm at the hands of al-Mukarram, none greater 
than incursions into the territories of Zabid. It 
was in this condition of*affairs that Hasayn ibn al- 
Kumm composed the following line, addressed to 
Jayyash upon his slaying the chief Kadi al-Hasan 
(Husayn ?) ibn Abi ‘Akamah : — 

Dost tHou fleo when al-Mukarram poiseth his lance ? — And dost 
thou display thy bravery against one who neither sought 
favour nor excited hostility ? 

He alluded also to the same subject in an ode 
which will be mentioned hereafter. 

Thou hast dealt unrighteously, 0 Jayyash, in slaying al-Hasan. — 
By his wicked slaughter, thou hast destroyed (lit. trans-pierced) 
the glory (the eye) of his age. 

Jayyash continued ruler of Tihamah from 482 
until the year 498, when he died, in the month of 
Dliu ’1-Hijjah (the last month of the year). The 
children he loft were al-Fiitik son of the Indian 
concubine, Mansur, Ibrahim, ‘Abd al-Wahid, adh- 
Dhakhirah and Mu*arik. It is also said that Jayyash 
died in the month of Ramadan of the year 500, but 
the first-mentioned date is the more probable one. 

He was succeeded by his son al-Fatik, who how- 
ever was opposed by his brothers Ibrahim and ‘Abd 
al-Wahid. The former was a perfect horseman as 
' well as benevolent, cultured and generous, whilst 
‘Abd al-Wahid -was beloved and trusted by the army. 
They fought with one another, their father’s slaves 
taking part in their divisions, but eventually al- 
Fatik son of Jayyash triumphed over his brother 
‘Abd al-Wfiliid. He pardoned him, treated him 
69 with kindness, enriched him and conciliated him. 
As for Ibrahim, he took refuge with As‘ad ibn 
Wa'il ibn ‘Isa the Wuhazite, who received him with 
such hospitality as has never been surpassed. The 
slaves of Fatik had meanwhile increased in number 
and had waxed in power. 
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Fatik died in the year 503, leaving a son Mansur, 
below the age of maturity. His father’s slaves 
placed him upon the throne, but Ibrahim son of 
Jayyash, upon the death of his brother Fatik, col- 
lected troops and invaded Tihamah. He was con- 
fronted by the slaves of Jayyash, and the two parties 
baited opposite one another near a village named 
[Huwayb, in Wadi Zabid]. The city having been 
vacated by the officials of Fatik, who held the power 
of Ibrahim son of J ayyash in small estimation, ‘Abd 
al-Wahid, Ibrahim’s brother, arose in arms, took 
possession of Zabid and seized the Government 
House. The eunuchs and servants came forth by 
night with their master Mansur, and fearing ‘Abd 
al-Wahid on his account, they enabled him to escape 
by letting him down by means of a rope, from the 
walls of the city. Mansur took refuge with the 
retainers of his father Fatik, but the people turned 
away from him and from his supporters, and 
attached themselves to ‘Abd al- Wahid on his be- 
coming master of Zabid, he being beloved by the 
troops. 

When Ibrahim son of Jayyash beheld that his 
brother had forestalled him in the attainment of 
supreme power at Zabid and in the possession of 
the country’s strongholds, he joined Husayn ibn 
Abi ’1-Hafat al-Hajury, who was at that time at 
al-Jurayb. The Banu Abi ’1-Hafat belong to the 
family of the Banu Jurayb son of Sharahbil, and they 
are regarded as descendants of Hamdan.^® As for 
al-Mansur son of Fiitik and his father’s slaves, they 
sought refuge with the King al-Mufaddal son of 
Abu ’1-Barakat the Himyarite Prince of Ta'kar, 
and at Dhu Jiblah, with the Honourable Lady the 
Queen Sayyidah, daughter of Ahmad the Sulayhite, 
at whose hands they met with a hospitable recep- 
tion. After a time the slaves of Fatik bound them- 
selves by an agreement with al-Mufaddal to relin- 
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quish in his favour one fourth of their country, in 
return for his alliance and for his aid against ‘Abd 
al-Wahid son of Jayyash. Al-Mufaddal accord- 
ingly drove *Abd al-Wahid out of Zabid and placed 
the supporters of Mansur in possession of the city. 
[This was in the year 504.] He then, however, 
formed a design to act treacherously towards the 
family of Fatik and to take possession of the coun- 
70 try. But he received intelligence that the fortress 
of Ta‘kar had been seized by certain Jurists and 
that they had possessed themselves of an amount 
of wealth such as no person had ever known. Al- 
Mufaddal hastily left Zabid, turning himself unto no' 
one, and there happened that which we have already 
related, how he inflicted death upon himself by 
poison, on beholding his concubines in the midst of 
men, and clad in bright coloured apparel, singing 
with labours in their hands. 

Thenceforward supreme power was held by 
Mansiir, son of Fatik and by his father’s retainers. 
The descendants of Fatik occupied the throne as 
Princes of the country, and the wazirs were selected 
from among the descendants of his slaves. Of 
these princes there was Mansur son of Fatik. Next 
was Fatik son of Mansfir, whose mother was the 
Honourable and virtuous Lady, the distinguished 
Pilgrim [‘Alam]. When Fatik son of Mansur 
died without issue, the succession passed on to the 
son of- his paternal uncle, who bore likewise the 
name of Fatik, and who was son of Muhammad son 
of Mansur, son of Fatik son of Jayyash (read son 
of Muhammad son of Fatik son of Jayyash). His 
accession took place in the year 553 (read in 531, 
and he perished in 553). With him the dynasty 
came to an end, and in the year 554 its power 
passed into the hands of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, who had 
rebelled in Yaman. 

The descendants of Fatik son of Jayyash pos- 
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sessed none but tbe outward attributes of royalty. 
The Kliutbah was recited in their names next after 
that of the Abbasside Khallfah, the coinage bore 
their titles, they rode forth under the royal um- 
brella on festival days, and they ratified the deci- 
sions of the Council. But all actual power, that of 
commanding and forbidding, the conduct of affairs, 
the defence of the frontiers and the accrediting of 
envoys, belonged to their slaves the wazirs, the 
slaves of Fatik son of Jayyash and of Mansur his son. 
Although these wazirs were Abyssinian s, no Arab 
king surpassed them in personal merit or in aught 
but in nobility of lineage. They were noted for 
generosity, for their brilliant estate, and for com- 
bining renown in war with celebrated achievements 
in times of peace. 

The first to hold the office of wazir was Anis al- 
Fatiki, who was member of an Abyssinian tribe 
named the Jazalis^ to which the kings of the djnoasty 
of Najali themselves belonged. Anis was stern and 
harsh, greatly feared, but brave, celebrated among 
the people, and just. He fought against the Arabs 
71 with the result that they were effectually deterred 
from making attacks upon Tihamah. After a time 
he became arrogant and tyrannical, and raised for 
himself a vast and strongly-built palace, the halls 
of which measured thirty cubits in width, and which 
contained saloons of the width of forty cubits. He 
adopted also the use of the royal umbrella, and 
struck coins in his own name. He formed at 
length treasonable designs against his master al- 
Mansur; but knowledge of his intentions was 
divulged, through his favourites, to the slaves of 
Fatik, who contrived a plan for his overthrow. 
Their master Mansur son of Fatik [who had at- 
tained the years of discretion], prepared a feast in 
the Government House, to which he invited Anis, 
and on the arrival of the wazir he struck off his 
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head. He made a selection from the goods and 
harim of the wazir. Among that which Mansur 
acquired by purchase out of the heritage of Anis, 
was a slave girl, an accomplished singer, named 
‘Alara, who bore him a son of the name of Fatik. 
She was the Honourable and pious Lady, the assi- 
duous performer of the pilgrimage by land and by 
sea, attended by natives of Yaman, whom she pro- 
tected from the danglers of the journey and against 
unjust taxation and exactions. 

Among other wazirs, after Anis, was the Sheykh 
Mann Allah al-Fatiki, the next after Husayn ibn 
Salamah to build walls around Zabid. In his life 
are combined things that were creditable to him 
and others that were discreditable. Of the former 
were his splendid generosity, his bravery and his 
gravity of character. He it was who defeated Ibn 
Najlb ad-Daulah near the gate of Zabid, and killed 
of his followers one hundred Arabs, three hundred 
Armenian archers and five hundred Blacks. [This 
was at the end of the year 518.] He fought 
another battle with As‘ad ibn Abi ’1-Futuh, in 
which upwards of one thousand Arabs were killed. 
He also granted endowments to the Hanafite and 
Shafi'ite Jurists’ Colleges, Avhich enriched them 
beyond all other similar establishments, with lands, 
articles of utility and convenience, and houses. He 
liberally rewarded his enilogists. I was told by the 
Jurist Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Aly as- 
Sahhami (the mercy of God be upon him !), who was 
tutor to the wazir Mann Allah’s sons, that he could 
remember having bound eulogistic verses in praise 
2 of the wazir, and that they formed ten large volumes, 
the compositions of excellent, celebrated and well- 
known poets. It was Mann Allah who expelled 
Ahmad ibn Mas‘ud al-Jazali and Muflih al-Fatiki. 
They were the two leaders of the Abyssinian cavalry, 
and possessed the power of binding and loosing at 

H 
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Zabld. The fears they entertained of Mann Allah 
compelled them to fly, and they sought refuge in , 
the highlands. He thereby acquired absolute 
power, and his voice became supreme. 

Other circumstances in the life of Mann Allah, 
such as here follow, must be remembered to his 
discredit. His first act, on being appointed wazir 
after the slaying of Anis, by Mansur son of Fatik 
son of Jayyash in the year 517, was to bring about 
the death of his master Mansur by poison, and to 
set upon the throne the Prince’s son Fatik ibn 
Mansur, at that time a young child.*^^ 

Mansur, his father Fatik and others of the family 
of Jayyash left at their death more than a thousand 
concubines. Every one of these fell into the hands 
of the wazir Mann Allali, with the exception of ten 
women, favourites of Mansur son of Fatik. Among 
these was the Honourable Lady, the Queen, mother 
of Fatik son of Mansiir. She forsook the palace 
and built unto herself a house outside the city, 
wherein the wazir could not penetrate by night, 
either under a false pretence or with valid reason. 
Such was her position, notwithstanding that her son 
was King ; but she guarded herself from danger 
by abandoning her son’s palace, and she confided 
the care of the Prince to the eunuchs, his father’s 
slaves. Another of these women was Umm Abi 
’l-Jaysh (mother of Abu ’1-Jaysh), a native by 
birthplace and breeding. She had a daughter 
by Mansur, and received the name of Umm Abi ’1- 
Jaysh on account of the disorders we are relating.'® 
She was of surpassing beauty and an accomplished 
singer. Her life was prolonged down to my time. 
I was in the habit of entering into her presence and 
of sitting before her, being trusted with the care 
of letters that passed between her and Sultan ‘Abd 
Allah ibn As‘ad ibn Wa'il the Wuhazite, who had 
married the daughter she had borne to Mansur son 
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of Fatik. Another was the Honourable Lady Riyad. 
Also the Ladies Umm Abiha, Jinan al-Kubra and 
Tamanni. The mother of Fatik had no fellow- 
73 wife but the last-mentioned. 

Q-od having decreed the destruction of Mann 
Allah al-Fatiki, the waztr fixed his desires upon the 
daughter of Mu‘arik son of Jayyash, who was cele- 
brated for her beauty, and he asked her to surrender 
herself to him. She offered to ransom herself with 
forty virgins chosen from among her slaves, but he 
refused. She made complaint to the adherents of 
her uncle Fatik and of her cousin Mansur son of 
Fatik, but they dreaded the wazir and could not 
help her. Thereupon the Honourable Lady Umm 
Abi ’1-Jaysh said : “ I will protect you against 
him.” She brought the daughter of Mu'arik sou 
of Jayyash from the royal Palace to her own dwell- 
ing, and she then sent a message to Mann Allah : — 
“ You have given rise to reports by your manner of 
acting,” she said to him, “ injurious both to your- 
self and to us. If you had addressed yourself to me, 
I would have served you effectually and no person 
would have known.” The wazir was overjoyed and 
letters passed between him and the Lady, until at 
length he sent to tell the Princess that he would 
visit her at her hoiise, in disguise, on the ensuing 
night. “ God,” she answered to the messenger, 
“ hath raised the wazir to an exalted rank, which 
forbids his doing as he proposes. I myself will 
visit him at his house.” When it was night she 
accordingly came. She sang to him and he drank, 
and he w^as intoxicated with delight. She yielded 
herself to him, but she then brought about his 
death by means of a cloth impregnated with a deadly 
poison. His flesh mouldered away and he died 
that same night. The son of Mansur buried the 
body in his stables. The earth was levelled and 
smoothed over the grave, and its site continues 
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unknown unto tin's day. Mann Allah’s death 
occurred on the night of Saturday, the fifteenth 
of Jamadi ’1-Awwal of the year 524.’'" 

He was succeeded in the office of wazir to Fatik 
son of Mansur, by Euzayk al-Fatiki, a brave and 
generous man. 

As to his bravery, it has been related to me by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah the Yafi‘ite and Him- 
yarite, who was secretary to the wazir, that he saw 
Euzayk al-Fatiki one Friday, a memorable day of 
rivalry between him and Muflih. Seven spears 
were pointed against him, he wearing a double suit 
of mail. He cut through the greater number of 
the spears with his sword, and although two struck 
him, he retained a firm seat in his saddle. Muflih 
74 called out : “ Cut down the horse, or the rider 
will not fall to the ground ! ” Euzayk thereupon 
charged Muflih, and with one blow aimed at the 
horse’s back behind the saddle, he divided the 
animal into two separate parts. Muflih fell to the 
ground, and the Barm Mash‘al, who are an Arab 
tribe,* interposed for his protection. As to his 
generosity, it was chiefly shown to poets. 

No man could eat so much as he, and his power 
to devour large quantities of food was such, that it 
became proverbial. He had thirty children, male 
and female. [After his death], the claims of the 
heirs to his estate and of those among his children 
and his children’s children who died before the 
division, passed from one to another. The rights to 
the succession became subdivided and the problem 
of the division so complicated, that not one among 
the Doctors of the law was able to undertake its 
solution. The wazir Muflih, and the Raids Ikbal 
and Mas'ud, retainers of Fatik, were each desirous 
of making purchases of land and houses from the 
estate, but were unable to do so in consequence of 

* See Note 90. 
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the impossibility of determining the portion belong- 
ing to each heir. 

In the year 539 I found at Aden an old man, a 
native of Hadramaut, of the name of Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Hasib (the Reckoner). He was an 
accountant, skilled in the laws of inheritance, up- 
wards of eighty years of age, and he was on his 
way to perform the pilgrimage. He was extremely 
poor and had never, since God created him, pos- 
sessed so much as two dinars. He disbelieved the 
statement of any person who asserted be had seen 
a sum of one thousand dinars, for he had been 
brought up in a part of the country of Kindah 
adjoining ar-Ranal. A ship was wrecked on the 
neighbouring sea-shore, and one of the persons on 
board, a learned and pious man, was cast on shore 
on the sands of ar-Raml, in the country of Kindah. 
This was the Sheykh Ahmad al-Farady the Jurist.* 

I took him to my dwelling-place at Aden, I 
clothed him and gave orders that he should be 
hospitably treated and fed, that ho be cleansed and 
that his beard and his hands and feet be stained 
with henna. Having thus provided for his com- 
fort, we travelled together on the same camel from 
Aden to Zabld, balancing one another’s weight in 
the litter on either side. I promised that he should 
accompany me on the pilgrimage and that I would 
75 supply him with all his requirements. He rejoiced 
thereat, and relying upon my promises, his mind 
was set at ease. 

I spoke to him one night, as we were riding, on 
the subject of the succession of the family of Ru- 
zayk, in which there were fifty-one separate interests. 
He rehearsed the particulars as if he were learning 
them by rote, and continued thus until dawn. Sleep 

* The above and the foregoing passages are printed as they 
stand in the MS. They have suffered greatly at the hands of the 
copyists, but the general sense is sufficiently plain. 
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did not take possession of me, owing to my exceed- 
ing rejoicing over his learning. He then said to 
me that if I would consent to halt at the well we 
had reached, foregoing our journey for that day, he 
would undertake not to recite his midday prayers 
without having first solved the problems of the 
division and acquainted me with the share of each 
heir, one by one. I agreed to his proposal, and at 
the hour of the midday meal he handed over to me 
a complete statement of the division, written by his 
hand. And, by Allah I a long period of time had 
been spent, in combined efforts to solve the problem, 
by ‘Othman ibn es-Saffiir, by Muhammad ibn ‘Aly 
as-Sahhami, and by other experts in the laws of 
succession, each one of whom affected to regard 
Ibn al-Labban ** as a mere learner and follower of 
his own, in all matters relating to the laws of in- 
heritance, to wills and bequests, to astronomical 
calculations (?), and to the science of integration 
and compensation {al-Jahar ira 'l-Miikabilah, i.e. 
Algebra). For a long period of time, the wazirs 
had been in the habit of inviting these men to 
banquets and of rewarding them with presents, 
which were fruitlessly divided amongst them. 

On our arrival at Zabid 1 lodged the Jurist in 
the inner part of the house, so that none but myself 
should see him. At night I studied under him the 
laws of inheritance, and by day the reading of the 
noble Kuran, according to the teaching of Abu 
‘Amru ibn al-‘Ala,®‘ the seven readings being one of 
the subjects upon which the Jurist gave instruction. 
I next devoted myself to the problem relating to the 
heirs of Ruzayk, until I was able to repeat all the 
particulars to myself by rote. I then presented 
myself to the Kii' id Surur al-Fatiki, and asserted 
my ability to solve the problem. He was one of 
the persons most keenly desirous of making pur- 
chases from the estate, and he promised that if my 
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assertions proved correct, lie would give me a certain 
sum of money, the amount of which I have for- 
gotten. Upon the statement being prepared, he 
brought forth the money and handed it over to the 
Jurist Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Kasim 
al-Abbar. Ibn al-Kasim was at that time chief of 
the Shiifi'ites at Zabid, and it was under him that 
I studied the Shafi'ite doctrines. SurOr then 
assembled the Jurists in rooms, the floors of which 
were spread with fine sand, and each one sat down 
apart from the other, tracing his calculations in 
fdthe sand. Whenever the amount of a share was 
substantiated, it was transferred from the sand to 
paper, until the division of the entire estate was 
completed and proved to be correct. Snrur never 
moved from the spot until he had divided the 
money among the Jurists, and he gave me a large 
share. I returned to my house and placed the gold 
before the Hadramauti Jurist. “ I ask forgiveness 
of God, 0 my son,” lie said, “ for whosoever told 
me that he had beheld one hundred dinars, I used 
to treat as a liar.” He then gave me the money, 
saying ho had no use for it, since I provided him 
with all that he required. I took him with me, and 
he died (may God have mercy upon him), after 
having completed the pilgrimage. When theAbys- 
sinians of Zabid sought to kill me in the year 550, 
the Ka id Surfir said unto them, “ Is he not the 
person who solved the problem of the estate of 
Ruzayk? By Allah ! he shall not be slain ! ” 
lluzayk was not skilled in military administra- 
tion, neither was he possessed of experience in the 
management of public business. Ere long he 
resigned the office of wazir, and Abu Mansur Muflih 
al-Fatiki, who was then absent in the highlands, 
was called upon to fill his place. 
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WAZiliATB OF MuFLIH AL-FaTIKI. 

Mufli? belonged to an Abyssinian tribe known 
by the name of SaJirat. He bore the surname of 
Abu Mansur (father of Mansur), the latter being 
the name of one of his sons. (Abu) Mansur was 
noted among the most distinguished of his con- 
temporaries for his righteousness, and was remark- 
able also for his knowledge of affairs, for his skill 
as a Jurist, for his literary culture, for his handsome 
appearance, his bravery, his clemency, and for the 
perfection of his talents as a leader. People were 
in the habit of saying that, had his lineage been 
that of Kuraysh, every condition required to fit him 
for the office of Khalifah ivould have been combined 
in his person. The retainers of Fatik nicknamed 
him al-Baghl, the mule. He was called Muflih 
al-Baghl, and he showed no displeasure nor anger 
thereat. I was told by his secretary, Himyar ibn 
As‘ad, that he was so named on account of a phy- 
sical conformation, in vyhich he resembled a muele. 

He was distinguished for continence, and was 
never known to have been the prey of passion, either 
in his youth or in his mature age. Himyar related in 
illustration of his master’s self-control, that Muflih, 
when holding the office of wazir, sent for him one 
day, and complained that life had become a weari- 
77 ness unto him through the reports he continually 
beard respecting the singing of Wardah, the slave 
girl of the Amir ‘Othman al-Ghuzzi, and the de- 
scriptions he received of her beauty. He was bent, 
he said, upon contriving means whereby she might 
be brought to him. “ I answered,” said Himyar, 
that if the wazir sought her society for the satis- 
faction to his desires, my best faculties would be 
used in his service. ‘ By Allah ! ’ he replied, ‘ I 
have never yet, since the day of my creation, allowed 
my passions to make me sin against God,* ‘ At 
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whafc price,’ I asked, ‘ will then the wazir purchase 
her ? ’ ‘At whatever price her master demands,’ 
he answered.” 

Her master was a distinguished leader, a man of 
high rank in the service of the state, greatly 
respected and considered. He was commander of 
the Ghuzz (Turkish or Northern soldiery), whom 
Jayyash had brought to the country to. fight against 
Saba ibn Ahmad the Sulayhite. ‘Othman was their 
leader and chief. They numbered four hundred 
mounted archers, and with their assistance the 
Abyssinian dynasty defended itself against the 
Arabs. The body of troops, as originally enlisted 
by Jayyash, numbered three thousand bows, but 
when two thousand marched from Mecca for Zabid, 
Jayyash repented of his design, perceiving that they 
would drive him out of the country and seek to take 
possession of it. In anticipation of their arrival, 
he sent orders to the officers he had placed in com- 
mand of the Ghuzz at Mecca, to cast poison into 
their food, into their drink, and into their raiment. 
A great number died, and only one thousand horse- 
men, or less, reached Zabid. Jayyash sent five 
hundred to the highlands, and they conquered the 
districts trodden by the hoofs of their horses. 
When they reached the province of San ‘a, Jayyash 
employed a person to spread death among them by 
poison. They wore finally exterminated through 
the effects of "war and of other calamities, and there 
remained with Jayyash in Tihamah only four hundred 
and fifty horsemen. He made them a grant of a 
wide tract of land, extending to a valley (or river) 
known by the name of Dhu'al, a district inhabited 
by the ‘Akkites and Ash‘arites. These lands occu- 
pied a width of one day’s journey, and in length, 
from the mountains to the sea, a space of two days 
or less. They were distant one day’s journey from 
Zabid.®* The Ghuzz continued to collect the 
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78 revenues of the valley from the year 486 to 524. 
They were respected and increased in wealth, and 
ruled over the country. The chieftainship was lastly 
held by Shat (Suli ?), by Tay tas, and by ‘Othman 
the above mentioned. The former two died, and 
‘Othman remained alone ; but the number of the 
Ghuzz was now reduced to one hundred horsemen, 
all aged men. As to their children, born in Zabid, 
they did not prosper. They had neither the strength 
of character that inspires fear, nor the benevolence 
that gives rise to hope. 

The wazir’s secretary Sheykh Himyar ibn A8‘ad, 
continuing his narrative, said that he reflected over 
the means whereby he might succeed in gratifying 
the wishes of the wazlr, and he found that of which 
he was in quest. Addressing Muflih, he indicated 
the means whereby the old distribution of the lands 
could be annulled. The men, he said, whose ser- 
vices were formerly prized by the state, w(?re now 
dead, and valuable grants of land had passed into 
the possession of their children, who were use- 
less. He advised the wazir to act in the matter 
with firmness, to order all holders of fiefs to leave 
their estates and assemble at Zabid, and to transfer 
the owners to other districts. Upon that policy 
being carried into execution by the wazir, it occa- 
sioned, said Himyar, great hardship to the great 
officials of the government, but to none so great as 
to ‘Othman, for the property of those of his com- 
panions who had died, had passed into his posses- 
sion. 

“ When he was about to depart from Zabid with 
his people, and the matter on the point of being 
irretrievable settled, I went,” said Himyar, “ to his 
bouse. We drank together, and Wardah, as well 
as other slave girls, sang to him.” 

None of the people of Tihamah were in the habit 
of secluding either their singers or the freed women, 
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mothers of their children,®® from Ibn IJimyar’s 
presence, for most of their concubines and singers 
were supplied by him and educated in his house. 
He had served several of the highland kings, then 
he had come down to Tihamah and occupied a con- 
fidential position under Ahmad ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Faraj al-Mu'taman (the Trusted), governor of Hays. 
After that he became secretary to Mann Allah al- 
Fatiki, and then to the Sheykh Abu Mansur Muflih 
al-Fatiki. It was from this same Himyar that the 
kings purchased the poison they used for destroying 
their enemies. He liad brothers and uncles in the 
79 country of Bakil and Hashid, and the tree that pro- 
duces the poison is grown exclusively on a farm 
attached to a building, one of their strongholds. 
The owners carefully preserve the plant, precisely 
as, in Egypt, that which produces balsam is tended, 
and they do so wdth even greater care. All the 
members of the dynasty of Najfdi and all those of 
their wazirs, who died (by poison), were victims to 
the drug supplied by Himyar ibn As'ad.* People 
of rank, when in his society, used to say to him, “ Wo 
eat and we drink, 0 Abu Sabii, and we are in your 
power,” whereupon he would laugh and say, “ Just 
so.” He was quick with pleasant repartees, pos- 
sessed a well-stored memory ; he Avas witty, and more- 
over liberal in bestowing his substance in the service 
of God and in works of charity. He frequently 
acted as envoy between the Abyssinian Princes, he 
repaired breaches of friendship, and grave disputes 
became, in his hands, matter of easy settlement. 
He subsequently dwelt at al-Kadra with the Ka'id 
Ishak ibn Marzuk as-Sahrati (the Sahratite), from 
whom he received a liberal welcome, and who took 

• YaVut copies tliis passage in his account of the country of 
Bakil (vol. i. p. 706-7). Instead of o.J he writes o—J 
proliably the correct reading, and one which requires the subse- 
quent word /l to be retained. 
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him into his confidence. He died at al-Kadra in 
the year 653, at the age of upwards of seventy 
years. When he visited Zabid, where he had no 
kiMfolk, he used to take up his abode with me and 
■^h other friends, and he was in consequence on 
'rerms of familiarity and unreserve with me. 

Himrar, proceeding with his narrative, said, 
“ When the wine began to produce its effects upon 
‘Otbman, he spoke to me as follows : * I have 
longed,’ he began, * to meet you, being desirous of 
settling matters with that tyrannical slave Muflih, 
and of finding means to be left in peaceful posses- 
sion of our fiefs and of our property, which we did 
not acquire in his days and for the possesion of which 
we are not indebted to his liberality.’ I answered 
that notwithstanding the wazlr’s self-sufficiency and 
pride, he was in reality of a kind disposition and 
quick to turn back from harsh measures. I pro- 
mised that on the following day, when Muflih 
returned from his morning visit to the King, I 
would, God willing, strive to prevail upon the wazir 
to act indulgently. ‘ 1 know,’ I continued, * that 
if he eat at your table and drink of your wine, and 
if your slave girls sing to him, he will feel shame 
and will renounce his design.’ ‘Othman was 
almost beside himself with joy, though he could not 
believe that the wazir would visit him. I advised 
80 him to come on the following night, uninvited, to 
the house of the wazir, and to announce himself as 
a guest who desired to be honoured by being al- 
lowed to share in the pleasures of music and wine. 
On the following night, when ‘Othman came to us, 
I advised the wazir to bring forth the singing girls 
and female cup-bearers. He did so, and he pro- 
mised ‘Othman that he would, on the next day, 
be his guest. A large sum of money was that 
night by ‘Othman’s orders brought to his house. 
On the following day, after the usual morning 
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attendance at tte Prince’s palace, we rode to 
‘Othman’s place of abode. We found sumptuous 
banquets spread out (for the several classes of 
guests). Por one party alone I counted thirty 
roasted sheep and thirty vessels of sweetmeats. 
The banquet at which the wazlr was seated, oc- 
cupied the front of ‘Othman’s garden, from one end 
to the other, a length of fifty cubits. The wazir on 
beholding the sight was filled with envious anger 
against ‘Othman, for the arrogance he attributed to 
him and for the promptitude with which he was 
able to provide so splendid a feast, composed of 
four separate banquets. ‘Othman next distributed 
among the members of the wazir’ s suite three 
hulidrs of sweetmeats, a quantity equal to nine 
kantars (nine hundred pounds). We then with- 
drew to the wine-room, seven in number, [besides 
myself, the eighth. I acted as cup-bearer and con- 
trived to produce intoxication in five members of 
our company, who soon withdrew].** Thereupon, 
addressing ‘Othmiin, I said : ‘ Truly thou art as 
one of a herd of cattle, deprived of sense. Think- 
est thou that the wazir hath visited thee for the sake 
of meat or drink ? What hath happened to abridge 
thine understanding and to blind thine eyesight H ’ 
‘ Instruct me then how to act,’ he replied. I de- 
sired him to enumerate his possessions. He spoke 
of horses and accoutrements, camels and articles of 
curiosity and of value. I objected to all these 
things, and I affected to depreciate them. He 
begged me to advise him. I desired him, in reply, 
to think of a present such as would not be hidden 
away in a treasury, and which would never be out 
of the recipient’s sight. ‘ Wliat is wanted,’ I 
added, ‘ is that the present should, whenever he 
sees it, remind him of you.’ After consideration he 
81 said : * I have nought else but Wardah, and she is 

* See Note 71. 
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dear to me as my soul. .But if she be suitable, I 
will part with her, even though I die.’ ‘ If the 
wazlr consent to accept of her,’ I replied, * she is 
such as will be a suitable present.’ ‘ Speak then of 
her to the wazir,* he answered, ‘ and if he accept 
her, I will reward thee with one thousand dinars.’ 

“We then ordered Wardah to be brought into 
our presence, together with nine other slave girls. 
They kissed the wazir’s hand and commenced sing- 
ing befoi’e him, with uncovered faces. I advised 
the wazir to pay no heed to Wardah and to pretend 
admiration of the others. He did so, with the effect 
of stimulating her master’s desire that he should 
accept of her. After a time ‘Othman became intoxi- 
cated and slept. The women likewise were overcome 
with wine, all but Wardah, who, I desired, should 
retain her faculties. I made use of a pretext to 
leave the room, and sending for Wardah, I informed 
her of the facts of the case. ‘I have no desire,’ 
she replied, ‘but to my lord.’ I then requested 
the wazir to enter a sitting-room, in which I joined 
him along with Wardah. He flattered her with 
promises and coaxed her. I wanted to leave, but 
he stopped me, saying ; ‘ By Allah, this shall not 
be.’ We returned to the public room, and I swear 
that the wazir did not even satiate his eyesight, nor 
did he allow the girl to kiss his liand when bidding 
farewell. When her master recovered, we took 
leave of him. It was near the latest hour for 
evening prayer, and before it had lapsed, Wardah 
stood before us. In the morning I went back to 
‘Othman. I restored the thousand dinars he had 
given me, and I questioned him touching a farm 
in the valley of Dhu'al.** The wazir sent for me in 
the evening and gave me a dress of honour. ‘ Your 
daughter Wardah,’ he said, ‘has sworn that I 
shall not approach her until I have satisfied you. 
What, therefore, will content you ? ’ ‘ The land.s 
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of ‘Abada,’ I replied, ‘ witli all the contents of the 
farm, its growing crops and its cattle.’ The wazir 
ordered the lands to be conveyed to me ; and they 
are a possession,” added Himyar, “which has the 
property of never occasioning loss to its pro- 
prietor.” * 

To return to the stories told of the wazir Muflih. 
Among them is that related by the Sheykh Abu ’t- 
Tami Jayyash, son of lsina‘Il, son of Albuka. At 
82 an early period of the wazirate of the Sheykh and 
Ka'id Muflih, Abu ’1-Ma‘ali ibn al H abbab arrived at 
Zabid from Egypt, He purchased an Abyssinian 
slave to attend upon him. The Abyssinian escaped 
from his master [and attached himself to certain 
of the wazir’s dependants. Abu ’1-Ma‘ali there- 
upon wrote to the wazir] two lines of verse as 
follows : — “ 

Thou art the cloud whoso bt^nefieent floods fertilize the outspread 
earth, — Its bounty, a fortuitous obstacle lias withheld from 
me. 

But if its ample and generous showers do not refresh me — Even 
so its consuming thunderbolts will not come near me. 

Muflih, on reading the lines, perceived their 
veiled meaning, and he awoke to the merits of 
Abu ’1-Ma‘jlli. He sent for the youth and returned 
him to his master accompanied by a gift of four 
other slaves of the same nation. He invited Abu ’1- 
Ma‘ali to his court and commanded him to compose 
a eulogistic ode. Abu ’1-Ma‘fdi obeyed, and recited 
it in the presence of the wazir, who rewarded him 
with five hundred dinars. Mansur son of Muflih 
gave him likewise three hundred dinars for another 
ode written in his own praise, and he took him to 
Mecca, may God guard it. 

I will now relate what occurred to Muflih with 
the soldiery. Certain men among the slaves of the 

^ I need perhaps hardly say that the combination of jingle and 
pun, which I have hero endeavoured to imitate, is a thing much 
appreciated by Arab readers. 
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HozK)UTOble Lady the Queen, (‘Alam) the mother 
of Fatik, were brought up in the palace of al-Fatik 
son of Mansur. Their names were Sawab, Bayhan, 
Yumn, [‘Anbar ? ] and Bayhan the elder. They were 
the leading personages, and holders of the highest 
rank in the state. Besides these there were cer- 
tain powerful men, likewise educated in the palace, 
namely Ikbal, Masrur (or Burhan ?), Barili (?) and 
Surur. The last mentioned was the chief of both 
parties, the foremost in influence and in ability. 
These men spoke in the name of the Sultan. The 
wazir, in all the affairs of the kingdom, became as 
a stranger among them, and by their aid, the 
authority of the Queen was greatly increased. They 
contrived also to attach to themselves a large por- 
tion of the troops, both horsemen and foot soldiers, 
and they began to concert measures for the expul- 
sion of Muflih from Zabid. Surur advised them to 
address themselves to the wazir on the subject of a 
pilgrimage, to be performed by the Queen to Mecca, 
and to ask him to provide her with a sum of thirty 
thousand dinars for her expenses. On application 
83 being made to the wazir, he refused, saying that the 
money could be spent more worthily on the defence 
of the state against its enemies than in the in- 
dulgence of such foolish whims. “ Our Lady,” he 
added, “ has ample occupation with her spindle and 
distaff and in the privacy of her own house.” They 
continued to press the matter upon him until he 
exclaimed : “ Our Lady wants a totally different 
thing ! See that ye find it for her and it will satisfy 
her.” “What then does she want?” they asked. 
Muflih’s reply and the gesture by which it was 
accompanied, caused such deep offence, that he 
could repair the evil only by consenting to the 
Lady’s pilgrimage, by supplying her with the thirty 
thousand dinars and by sending his son Mansur 
to accompany her to Mecca. 
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In pursuance of his purpose for the expulsion of 
Muflih, Surur then sent the wazir to Aden, to make 
war upon Saba son of Abu Su‘ud and upon ‘Aly son 
of Abu ’1-Ghardt, the Zuray‘ites. When he had 
reached the distance of a night’s journey from 
Zabid, Muhammad son of Fatik son of Jayyash 
suddenly rose in rebellion against the Queen and 
her son, and thereby obliged Muflih to return. 

Surur then sought to bring about the departure 
of Muflih by writing to the Arab tribes of Zi‘l and 
‘Imran to join in the invasion of the district of al- 
Mahjam, then occupied by the Ka'id Mas‘ud the 
Zaydite.* Muflih was thereby compelled to start 
for al-Mahjam, a distance from Zabid of three days’ 
journey. He had not accomplished more than one 
night’s journey, when his troops secretly deserted 
him and returned to the city. He was left witb 
only his personal dependants and marched with 
them to the mountains of Bum'. He took posses- 
sion of the fortress of al-Mukarrishah (al-Karish ?)” 
and he attacked Tihamah, harassing it with raids, 
in the early morning and late at eve, whilst the 
retainers of Fatik attacked him in his encampments. 
Then leaving his women in the fortress, he joined 
the Arabs of al-Mahjam, members of the tribes of 
84 Mash‘al, ‘Imran and Zi‘l, accomplished and valiant 
horsemen. They gave him, as place of residence, 
a fortress which belonged to tliem, situated at a 
distance from al-Mahjam of half a day’s journey or 
less, known by the name of Dabsan. Muflih des- 
patched depredating parties into the territories of 
al-Mahjam, and he entered into correspondence 
with the Amir and Sharif Ghauim son of Yahya the 
Suleymanite and Hasanite, who then ruled over the 
province of Ibn Tarf.** Muflih entered into a 
pledge with the Sharif and his kinsmen to abolish 
the tribute they rendered to the Prince of Zabid, 

* Or, accoidiiig to Khazraji, Surur al-Kuraudi. 

I 
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for which Ghanim was yearly liable and which 
amounted to sixty thousand din&rs. He also en- 
gaged to add to their territories the wide district of 
al-Wadiyani. The Sharif marched with one thou- 
sand horsemen and ten thousand infantry, to the 
aid of Muflih against the people of Zabid. The 
allies were encountered by the Ka id Surur, who de- 
feated Muflih, the Sharifs and the Arabs, near al- 
Mahjam. Whilst Surur was at that place, he received 
from Zabid a deed of investiture, granting him the 
territories and dependencies of al-Mah jam, consisting 
of Maur and al-Wadivani. Suriir established his 
residence in the province, and Muflih returned to 
the fortress of al-Karish, where he died in the year 
529 * 

His son Mansur succeeded him and continued the 
w'arwith his father’s enemies, making them taste of 
its calamities in many forms. But after a time his 
followers began to desert him, and their numbers 
gradually diminished. They were wearied with the 
sufferings of war and with separation from their 
homes. 

Mansur surrendered [himself to the Ka'id Surur, 
claiming his protection, and accompanied him to 
Zabid, where Ikbal was then wazlr. The young 
Amir received a dress of honour] and his father’s 
house was given him as a place of residence. On 
the following morning he was seized, and at night 
he was slain in the house of the wazlr Ikbal. The 
King Fatik [and the Raid Surur] denounced the 
act, and the King meditated putting Ikbal to death, 
but he resolved to spare his life for a time. I was 
told by Himyar ibn As‘ad, that a messenger from 
the wazlr Ikbal bought poison of him. For whom 
it was destined, Himyar swore he knew not. Ikbal, 
by ingratiating himself with the Prince, succeeded 
in administering the poison to his master Fatik son 

* In A.H. 527, according to al-Janadi. 
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of the Lady ‘Alam. and, the Prince died in the month 
of Sha'ban [a.h. 531].® 

Wardah, the slave girl of the wazir Muflih, relates 
85 that when her master died in the highlands, at the 
castle named al-Karish, or al-Mukarrishah, she was 
asked in marriage by the wazir Ikbal, by the Ka'id 
Surur, by the ^a'id Ishak ibn Marzuk and by the 
Ka'id ‘Aly ibn Mas'iid, Prince of Hays. “ I made 
flattering promises to the messenger of each,” she 
said, “ but I consulted on the subject my lord 
Mansur son of Muflih. He indicated his preference 
for Surur, but recommended me to seek advice of 
Himyar ibn As‘ad. I accordingly sent for him to 
Tihamah. ‘As for ‘Aly ibn Mas‘ud,’ said Him- 
yar, ‘ he has ninety concubines and four wives. As 
for Ikbal, lie has tw'enty singing girls ; be has 
moreover Naji3'ab, who has been carefully educated 
by the slave dealers, and the love he bears her son 
Mansur is carried to an extreme. As for the Ka'id 
Ishak ibn Marzuk, he has the daughter of ‘Uwayd, 
mother of his son Faraj, and also Uhdula, the 
daughter of his uncle. By Allah, none equal to 
her treads the ground of Tihamah. I recommend 
to you the Ka'id Abu Muhammad Surur al-Fatiki. 
He is a man of a prudent disposition, and he was 
reared by the King Fatik son of Mansur (by Man- 
sur?) and by our Lady the mother of Fatik.’ I 
was married,” continued Wardah, “ to tlie Ka'id 
Abu Muhammad Surur al-Fatiki. I found him 
to be one whose thoughts were diverted from 
the world, from the society of women and from 
pleasiire, by his absorption in affairs of supreme 
importance. But ere long I made him feel his 
dependence upon me. I contrived to make myself 
his intimate companion, and I Anally obtained com- 
plete ascendency over him. With all his roughness 
and severity of character, and the shrinking fear 
with which his female slaves regarded him, he never 

I 2 
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opposed my wishes, and if I happened to be dis- 
pleased with him, he seemed as* if about to part 
with his life.” 

An illustration of the above is to be found in an 
anecdote related by Sheykh Muslim ibn Yashjub, 
wazir of the Prince and Sharif Ghanim son of Yahya 
the Ilasanite. “ I came,” he said, “ from iny coun- 
try as an envoy to Surur al-Fatiki, to negotiate a 
t^nice between ourselves and him. His wazir 
/Obayd ibn Bahr said to me : * Would that thine 
. '^arrival had happened either sooner or later ! Thou 
/ hast come to the Ka'id at a moment when his mind 
is greatly disturbed.’ I waited two or three days 
without being able to see the Prince, but then Him- 
86yar ibn As‘ad arrived. ‘Now,’ said ‘Obayd ibn 
Bahr, ‘ Himyar having come, the knot that caused 
thy trouble is unloosed ! ’ ‘ How’ is that ? ’ I 

inquired. ‘Wardah, mother of ‘Amru,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ is angry with the Ka'id, and has sworn 
that she will not speak to him nor allow him to 
approach her, until her father shall come to her ’ — 
meaning thereby Sheykh Himyar ibn As‘ad. 
That same night,” continued Muslim, “we were 
invited to an assembly, for which were prepared 
wine and music and [lerfumes. We had hardly sat 
down, when the Ka'id approached and we saluted 
him. We then heard behind a curtain a confused 
sound of voices and a jingling of gold ornaments, 
such as never was before. And Ixdiold it was 
Wardah, who, a reconciliation having been effected 
by Himyar between her and her master, now came 
to sing to him. An unfavourable impression was 
produced upon me by the siglit of the helplessness 
and weakness of Surtir. He seemed to guess what 
was passing in my mind, and he recited the words of 
the poet : — 

We arc a people whom a woman’s lai^ge and lustrous eyes will 
melt — And we are men to whom iron must yield,” 
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Among the slaves of Fatik was he with the men- 
tion of whom 1 conclude this account of the 
Abyssinian dynasty, and whose mention I have 

E ostponed to the last, although in order of merit 
e unquestionably ranks first. He of whom I 
speak was the noble Raid Abu Muhammad Surur 
Amharah al-Fatiki. He belonged to the Abyssinian 
tribe of Amharah ^ and all I can relate of him is but 
as a drop in the sea of his great merits. 

Of his early history it may be recorded that 
* Mansur ibn Fatik, having slain the wazir Anis, pur- 
chased from his estate the Honourable and pious 
Lady, the Pilgrim and Lady of Zabid, by whom he 
had a son, whom he named Fatik ibn Mansur, She 
bought for her son certain young Abyssinian slaves, 
of whom Surur was on®. He was brought up 
under her immediate care, and ere long, as he ad- 
vanced in years, he became distinguished for his 
superior merits and great qualities. She placed him 
in charge of the Mamluks, and appointed him chief 
over all who abode in the palace. He became 
ruler and director, with the power of showing 
indulgence and of exercising severity. He was 
next appointed to the command of a division of the 
army, and he won popularity among the troops by his 
kindness and indulgence. He continued to advance 
in dignity, and became the intermediary between the 
87 principal wazirs and the Sultan, who thenceforward 
dispensed with the services of the stewards of the 
palace. The Chief Steward at that time was the 
Sheykh Sawab, a religious man, who devoted him- 
self exclusively to the worship of God. Whenever 
he was reproached for his disregard of what had 
occurred, he would answer that the Raid Abu 
Muhammad Surur was the authorized holder of the 
right to command and to forbid, over himself, over 
his censors, and over the Queen herself, and that in 
no wise should Surur’s authority be curtailed, he 
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bein^ the most worthy to direct the affairs of the 
people, to reward and to punish, to bind and to 
loose. Surur continued to advance in power and 
dignity. He eventually succeeded in driving Muflilji 
out of Zabid, and he made war upon him until his 
adversary died in the highlands, after prolonged 
fighting, in which large numbers of men perished 
on both sides. The final result was the triumph 
of Surur, and he became possessed of supreme 
authority. 

It has been related to me by Sheykh *Abd al- 
Muhsin ibn Ismail, secretary of the Ka'id Surur, 
that he remembered the occasion when the Amir 
and Sharif Ghanim, son of Yahya the Hasanite, 
marched to the assistance of Mufiih. “Ghanim,” 
he said, “ had a thousand horsemen and ten thou- 
sand infantry, all of whom combined with the troops 
of Muflih. They were joined also by certain Arabs, 
in gi'eat numbers, by tlie Banu Mash'al, men who 
spent their lives in the saddle and who were the 
champions of their age, by the Banu ‘Imran, the 
Banu Zi‘l, the Banu Hararii and the Hakamites.*® 
Ail gathered togetlier into one body and advanced 
against us. Our troops we re few in number, and 
the Ka'id Surur had written to the people of Zabid 
for re-inforcements. The battle was fought at 
al-Mahjam, which i.s three days’ journey from 
Zabid.” ‘Abd al-Muh.sin .<aid he pointed out to 
Surur, that to attack these people would surely be 
rashnes.s, his forces being in comparison to theirs as 
a drop in the sea, or as a morsel betw'een the jaws 
of a ravenous animal. “ Be silent,” answered Surur, 
“ for, by Allah, death will be lighter unto me than 
S8 defeat.” The two armies engaged, and the fortunes 
of the day went against Muflih and Ghanim and their 
allies. Thenceforward conviction of the high destinies 
reserved for Surur acquired double strength in the 
minds both of hi.s friftnd.s and of his opponents. 
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It was previous to these events that Muflih 
started from Zabid for Aden, and that when he had 
reached the distance of half a day’s journey, Muham- 
mad son of Fatik son of Jayyash, seeing the town 
denuded of troops, rose in insurrection, and gained 
possession of the Government House. The l^ur'an 
readers came into his presence and the people of the 
city flocked unto him, offering their congratulations. 
His wazlr was Mansur son of Mann Allah al-Fatiki. 
The Queen took refuge, along with her son, in the 
upper apartments of the palace. The news was 
brought to the Raid Surur, who commanded the 
rearguard of the army. He turned back, and having 
scaled the walls, he entered the town. He pro- 
ceeded to the back of the Government House, and 
calling to his mistress, he made himself known unto 
her, and desired her servants to let down a rope for 
him. The eunuchs and women pulled him up with 
ropes, and entering into the presence of his mistress, 
he saluted her and quieted her fears. His troops, he 
told her, were following him. Having selected one 
hundred slavegirls and fifty eunuchs, he habited them 
in the garb of men and supplied them with armour 
and weapons. The casements were then thrown 
open, and the women and eunuchs cried aloud with 
one voice : Fdfik son of Maiisilr ! Muhammad son 
of Fatik was at that moment occupying a raised 
seat below the windows of the palace. The Kaid 
cast a stone which unerringly hit the mark, and 
-Striking Muhammad ibn Fatik, bruised his face at 
the same instant of time when the cry was uttered. 
He, the wazirs and their followers instantly fled, and 
in the evening they left the. city by one of its gates. 
The soldiers did not reach Zabid until noon of the 
following day. These were some of the circum- 
stances which necessarily operated to bring about 
Surur’s advancement over all other members of the 
government. 
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He next acquired rule over al-MaHjara, a royal 
seat of government. The Arabs, the Banu ‘Imran, 
89 the Banu Zi‘l and the ^akamites, dispersed them- 
selves, and the Amir Grhanim ibn Yahya thel^asanite, 
whose dynasty has acquired great renown, separated 
himself from his allies. 

The Ka'id Surur used to inhabit Zabid from the 
beginning of Dhu ’1-Ka'dah (the eleventh month) 
until the end of Sha‘ban (the eighth). Then he 
would leave Zabid anil spend Ramadan at al-Mahjam, 
occupying himself with the affairs of his province. 
His expenditure and charities in the month of 
Bamadan, amounted to a large sum. Sheykh 
‘Obayd ibn Bahr, his wazir, informed me that the 
allowances for his kitchen expenses, in the month of 
Ramadan, amounted to one thousand dinars a day. 
I witnessed for several vears the ceremonial attend- 
ing his entrance into Zabid. The people, on his 
arrival from al-Mahjam, used to go torth from the 
city in crowds to meet him. They divided them- 
selves into classes and stood on a lofty hill awaiting 
his arrival. The first to salute liim Avere the Jurists 
of the Malikite, tlie Hanafite and the Shafi'ite 
schools. The Prince used to dismount in token of 
respect, a thing he did for no other class. They 
were followed bv the merchants, after whose de- 
parture the soldiery came forth in crowds. On 
entering the city, after saluting and paying due 
honour to the Sultan, he proceeded to the palace of 
the Honourable Lady his mistress. On his enter- 
ing, all who were present, young and old, withdrew, 
with the exception only of the Lady’s slave girl 
GhazTil, who was his wife’s sister, and of two slave 
girls formerly belonging to her Lord Mansur ibn 
Fatik. These women conducted themselves accord- 
ing to her pious example and imitated her in her 
good works. On his approach, the Princess would 
rise from her seat in token of welcome and of 
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respect for his exalted rank, and she would say unto 
him ; “ Thou, O Abu Muhammad, art not simply our 
wazir, but our master and the manly ruler of the 
kingdom, one whose authority it is not in aught 
lawful unto us to disregard.”®* He would weep 
aloud in her presence and bend down his face to 
the dust, until she would raise him from the ground 
with her own hands. The women would then with- 
draw to a short distance at the end of the saloon, 
whilst he reported to her the measures he desired 
to be put into execution tliat year, appointments, 
supersessions, rewards and sentences of death. He 
would remain seated before the Princess,"''* with the 
90 three women standing near him, until he arose for 
midday prayer. He used to repair for the purpose 
to his mosque, which stood close to the gates of his 
palace. It was then impossible to follow him on 
account of the crowds that surrounded him, com- 
posed of people who had been unable to go forth 
from the city to meet him on his arrival. 

A PaBAOIIAPH DESCltlBIXG WHAT I HAVE SEEN IN THE 

Handwriting of his Secretaries. 

I have seen a list of the gratifications which 
8urur was in the habit of conferring, on his arrival 
at Zabid, upon the Jurists, Kadis, and upon the 
most distinguished scholars, learned in the tradi- 
tions, in grammar, glossology, theology, and juris- 
prudence. The whole amounted each year to twelve 
thousand dinars, besides gratuities to the military 
classes, notwithstanding their great numbers. 

I have been told by ‘Obayd ibn Bahr and others, 
that the presents he made each year to the Sultan’s 
officials, to the King’s nobles, stewards and per- 
sonal retainers, amounted to twenty thousand 
dinars, in addition to the fixed emoluments of each 
person’s office. Others have told me that the sums 
transferred from his province to the public treasury 
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of fclie King, amounted each year to sixty thousand 
dinars, and that he used to pay over to the house- 
hold of his mistress the Princess, to her retainers 
and companions, and to the persons under her pro- 
tection, in the form of presents, fifteen thousand 
dinars. 

Another Paragraph. — The Ka id Abu Muhammad 
Surur al-Fatiki — May God have mercy upon him !— 
was in the habit of going forth unto his mosque, 
after the expiration of half or one third of the night. 
He was better acquainted than any other person 
with the places of abode and habitations of the 
principal people. He used to say that he went 
forth at that hour, lest any persons spending their 
nights in anxiety or grief, or others devoted to reli- 
gious practices, were unable to come into his pre- 
sence by day, either on account of the crowd or by 
reason of their bashfulness. After morning prayer 
he used to go either on a visit to a Jurist, to the 
bedside of some sick person, to a house where there 
was mourning for the dead, to a feast or to a wed- 
91 ding. He did not confine his visits to the great 
military chiefs, to the learned and to merchants, 
and neglect those of a humbler rank. Who- 
soever, on the contrary, appealed to him was 
attended to. People who believed themselves to 
be oppressed came into his presence, and stated 
their case in bold and even in unseemly language. 
Such a person was safe from all danger of awaken- 
ing his sense of dignity and pride, or of provoking 
his anger. If sent for by the Judges, he attended 
in person, not deputing another to take his place 
[as is done by men puffed up with pride, even 
though of inferior rankj. He would seat himself 
opposite the Judge in token of respect, and in testi- 
mony of his w'illing obedience to the ordinances of 
divine law. [On returning to the palace, after accom- 
panying the Sultan’s procession, ho would enter, 
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and after rendering obeisance, he would stop at the 
royal gate, where he dispensed justice to the people 
with perfect judgment. (Next he would occupy 
himself in the transaction of military) business, and 
at the hour of the midday meal, he returned to his 
house. There he would rest until the sun began to 
decline, when he would proceed to the mosque.]®* 
From that. time until the hour of afternoon prayer, 
he occupied himself exclusively in hearing the 
authentic ■ traditions of the Apostle of God, whom 

. God bless and hail with salutations of peace ! He 
would then withdraw to his palace, but before sun- 
set he would come foi-th to the mosque, and after 
sunset prayer, the Jurists would engage in debates 
before him until the end of the latest hour for even- 
ing prayer, sometimes, hoAvever, prolonging their 
discussions to a later hour. He used then, riding 
an ass and with onl}’- one servant before him, to 
proceed to the palace of the Queen, to take counsel 
with her upon public affairs. 

Such was his mode of life from the year 529 
until he was slain in his mosque at Zabid (May 
God be merciful unto him !), whilst performing the 
third prostrations of afternoon prayer, on Friday 
the 12th of Kajab [a.h. 551]. He was killed by a 
man of the name of Mujrim, one of the followers of 
‘Aly ibn Mahdy. The murderer was put to death 
that same evening, after killing several persons.** 
The Abyssinian dynasty did nob long endure after 
the death of Suriir. It was subverted by ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy, who conquered Zabid and its dependencies, 
in the year 554. 

^2 I will now proceed with an account of ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy in Yaman. In that chapter I will set forth 
a summary comprising the outset and the close of 
his career. 
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The Iksubreotion of ‘Alt ibn Mahdy in Yaman. 

As to his lineage, he was a descendant of Himyar, 
and his name was *AIy ibn Mahdy, native of a 
village named al-‘Anbarah, situated on the coast 
near Zabld. His father was a virtuous and pure- 
hearted man, whose son ‘Aly was brought up in 
his religious tenets and followed his examples, in 
his devotion to religious exercises and to the prac- 
tice of good works. After a time ‘Aly went on the 
pilgrimage and visited the holy places. He met the 
pilgrims, the doctors and preachers of ‘Irak, and 
he became filled with the knowledge they imparted 
to him. On his return to Yaman he led a life of 
retirement, but he exhorted the people, warning 
them against association with the soldiery.* He 
was an eloquent man, of prepossessing appear- 
ance, dark coinplexioned, with sunken cheeks, 
bearded, tall, of a spare figure, and marked be- 
tween his eyes with the traces of his prostra- 
tions.*® He had an agreeable voice, which he skil- 
fully modulated in chanting, and a winning manner 
of imparting instruction. He possessed a well- 
stored memory, was constant in exhorting, and in 
expounding the Kur'an and the teaching of the 
Sufis. He used to s|)eak of things that were re- 
served to him in the future, and the accurate fulfil- 
ment of his predictions became one of the most 
powerful means by which he won the hearts of the 
people. 

His career commenced on the coast of Zabid, in 
the village of al-‘Anbarah, in that of Wasit, that 
of Kudayb, at al-Ahwab, al-Mu‘tafi (?) and the 
shores of al-Farah (al-‘Arah ?). He used to journey 
thence, and the respect in which he was held ever 
increased with the lapse of time. I had at that 

• Janadi and Khazraji here add that Ibn Mahdy ’s public career 
commenced in a.h. 531. 
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period devoted myself to him, and for the space of 
a year I was in almost constant attendance upon 
him. But my father heard that I had abandoned the 
study of Jurisprudence and that I had given myself 
up to a religious life. He came from his home, 
took me from the society of ‘Aly Mahdy and 
replaced me at the college of Zabid. I used to 
visit ‘Aly Mahdy once every mouth, but when his 
93 power waxed great throughout the country, I 
detached myself from him, out of fear of the people 
of Zabid. From the year 531 until 536, he con- 
tinued to preach to the people in the open plains, 
and on the approach of the pilgrimage season 
he used to go forth to Mecca, mounted on a 
dromedary. The Lady, the mother of Fatik son of 
Mansur, then relieved him, his brethren, his kin- 
dred and those under his protection, from payment 
of the ai^sessment (kharaj) on their lands. In a 
brief period of time they became prosperous and 
rich, they rode horses and were such as are de- 
scribed by the poet al-M»itanabby : — 

It seamed as thou<,'h their horses were foaled beneath them — 
And as though the riders were Iwrn mounted upon their 
Ijorses’ ha<'ks.''“ 

Certain persons, inhabitants of the highlands, 
were brought to ‘Aly ibn Mahdy and an alliance 
sworn between them. He went to these people in 
the year 538 and assembled an army, which attained 
the number of forty thousand men, wherewith he 
marched to attjick the city of al-Kadra. He was 
met by the Ka'id Ishak ibn Marzuk as-Sahrati at 
the head of his people. Ibn Mahdy’s army was 
defeated. Many of his people w’ere killed, but the 
greater number were spared. He returned to the 
highlands, where he remained until the year 541. 
He then wrote to the Queen at Zabid and asked 
protection for himself and for his followers, and 
permission to return to his country. Notwith- 
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standing the disapproval of the officials of her 
government and of the Jurists of her time, she 
granted his request, tltai God should (thereby) ac- 
complish the things that were ordained.* ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy applied himself for several years to the cul- 
tivation of his property, which he held free of all 
assessment, and he thus amassed considerable 
wealth. When preaching he used to say : “ 0 ye 
people, the time approacheth. The event draweth 
nigh ! Almost ye may behold with your own eyes 
the things 1 have foretold unto you.” 

The Queen died in the year 545, and hardly had 
that event occurred, when ‘Aly Mahdy appeared in 
the highlands, at a place named ad-Dashir, subject 
to the Khaulanites [where he remained for a 
timel.®^ Thence lie ascended to a fortress named 
ash-Sharaf, which beloTjged to a tril»e of the sept 
of Khaulau known bv the name of Banu Haywan 
(Haydanr), a word which is pronounced with a 
94 quiescent y. Tliese people he siirnamed (in 
imitation of the Prophet) al- Ansar (tlie Auxilaries), 
and those who had accompanied him from the low 
country, he distinguished by the title al-Muhdjlriln, 
(the Emigrants). But he then began to mistrust all 
his companions and to fear for his own safety. He 
appointed over the Ansar a Khaulanite of the name 
of Saba ibn Yusuf, to whom he gave the title of 
Sheykh al-Islam, and over the Muhajirun a man 
[of the tribe of ‘Imran], named an-Niiby, who 
received the same title. He appointed them to be 
chiefs over the two jiarties, and none but these two 
persons was allowed to speak to him, or even to 
approach him. At times he secluded him'self even 
from them, and they would organize military expe- 
ditions into the neighbouring country, on their 
own authority. This they continued to do, and to 
harass the people of Tihamah with raids, both 
• Eur. viii. v. 43, 46. 
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in the early mornings and late at eve, until 
the country bordering upon the highlands was 
utterly ruined. The Abyssinians at that time sent 
liberal supplies to their military stations, but their 
troops were unable to cope with their enemy for 
several reasons. Among others, because ash- 
Sharaf, besides being defended by large numbers 
of Khaulanites, was in itself an exceedingly strong 
fortress. Also, because a person desiring to reach 
the stronghold had to perform a day’s journey, or 
part of a day’s journey, through a narrow valley 
enclosed between two mountains. On reaching 
the foot of that upon which the fortress stood, the 
traveller had to ascend a torrent for half a day, 
ere he could attain the summit. Another reason 
was, that the torrent wliich occupied the valley 
flowed past great gorges, commencing near the 
low country, in which armies, with large quanti- 
ties of stores and baggag<‘, might lie hidden for a 
month before tlieir presence could be suspected. 
Ibn Mahdy’s raiders, when they entered a district 
in the low country, plundered and burnt, and on 
daylight appearing, they withdrew to the valley 
in which were these gorges. There they remained, 
where none could reach them or venture to attack 
them. 

Thus he continued to act with the people of 
95 Zabid, \intil the country was forsaken by its inhabit- 
ants. The land ceased to be ploughed, and the 
roads were deserted. His orders to his people were, 
to drive away the cattle and slaves, and to kill the 
prisoners and animals incapable of marching. They 
obeyed his commands, which stimulated their ow’n 
greed, struck terror into their enemies, and accom- 
plished the ruin of the country. 

I met ‘Aly ibn Mahdy in a.h. 549, at the Court of 
the Da‘y Muhammad ibn Saba Prince of Aden, in 
the city of Dhu Jiblah. Uc was seeking aid against 
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the people of Zabid, which the Da‘y, however, would 
not consent to give. Ibn Mahdy tendered me his 
friendship and offered to place me at the head of all 
his followers. 

On his return that same year from Dhu Jiblah to 
ash-8haraf, he occupied himself in contriving the 
death of the Ka id Surur al-Fatiki. The Ka id was 
slain in Rajab of the year 551. Among the 
causes that contributed to the success of Iba Mahdy 
against the people of Zabid, was the circumstance 
that their chiefs were filled with jealousy and envy, 
at the sight of the eminence attained by the Ka'id 
Surur. After his death, the closed gates of evil 
were thrown open against the Abyssinian dynasty, 
and the bonds of its stability were unloosed. Ibn 
Mahdy left the fortress of ash-Sharaf and came 
down to ad-Dashir, distant less than half a day’s 
journey from Zabid. The people and Arabs of the 
district, subjects of the Abyssinians, strove to con- 
ciliate him. And whenever one of Ibn Mahdy’s people 
came in contact with a brother or a kinsman, living 
among the Abyssinians, a tiller of the soil, or a 
camel driver or cattle-herd in their service, he 
perverted him. 

Thus matters continued until Ibn Mahdy pene- 
trated, with an innumeral)le liost, to the gates of 
Zabid. I have been assured by several natives of 
Yaman, who witnessed the siege of the town, that 
no people ever withstood their enemies with so much 
firmness, or fought so bravely as the citizens of 
Zabid. They fought Ibn Mahdy in seventy-two 
96 engagements, heedless of the slaughter by which 
their numbers were reduced. They suffered from 
hunger until their misery constrained them to the 
necessity of eating carrion. They at’ length im- 
plored assistance of the Zaydite and Rassite Sharif 
Ahmad ibn Suleyman, Prince of Sa‘dah. He gave 
them aid, impelled thereto by his eagerness to 
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acquire sovereign power over the city and people. 
They pledged themselves to appoint him their 
King, and the Sharif promised that if they slew 
their Lord Fatik, he would bind himself unto them 
by oath. The slaves tliereupon rose against their 
master. 

(They w^ere the slaves of Fatik) son of Jayyash 
son of Najah. This Najah was the freedman of 
Marjan,,wbo was the freedman of Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ilusayn ibn Salamah, and Ilusayn ibn Salamah 
was the freedman of Rushd the steward, who was 
the freedman of Ziyad son of Ibrnhhn son of Abu’l- 
Jaysh Ishak soil, of Muhammad ?ion of Ibrahim son 
of 'Abdallah (son of Muhammad) ibn Ziyad.®® 

The slaves above mentioned slew Fatik in the 
year 553. But the Sharif found himself unable to 
defend the people of Zabid against ‘Alj ibn Mahdy. 
The w'ar continued between them and Ibn Mahdy. 
Several battles w'ere fouglit and the citizens 
sheltered themselves behind their wmlls, but he at 
length succeeded in capturing the town. The 
Abyssinian dynasty came to an end and Ibn Mahdy 
established liimself in the (xovernrnent House, on 
Friday the 14th of Rajab of the year 554. 

‘Aly ibn Mahdy survived the event through the 
remainder of that month and throughout Sha'ban 
and Ramadan. He died in the following month of 
Shawwiil. He held possession of the city for two 
months and twenty-one days. He was succeeded 
by his son al-Maluly and next by his son ‘Abd an- 
Naby. The latter was deposed, and was replaced 
by ‘Aly ibn Mahdy’s sou ‘Abd Allah, but he was 
afterwards re-instated, and at the present day he is 
ruler of the whole of Yaman, with the exception 
only of Aden, whose people have entered into a 
treaty with him, under the conditions of which they 
pay him an annual tribute. 

‘Abd an-Naby is sovereign both of the Highlands 

K 
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and Lowlands, and all the kingdoms and treasures 
of the Kings of Yaman have passed into his hands. 
Muhammad ibn *Aly, a citizen of Dhu Jiblah, has 
97 informed me that the riches of twenty-five Yamanite 
dynasties have been absorbed into the treasury of 
Ibn Mahdy. Therein is included the wealth of the 
nobles of Zabid. None of the slaves of Fatik, the 
Princesses of his family or the nobles of his dynasty 
died, but left a large amount of wealth including 
great sums of money. [All was acquired by Ibn 
Mahdy] ; for he became possessed of their chil- 
dren aud women, who revealed to him where their 
masters’ treasures were to be found, their gold and 
silver ware and ornaments, tlieir pearls, jewels, 
precious stones and splendid apparel of all kinds. 
These nobles were as the}" of whom God Most High 
hath said: Hoic ranch fhci/ hao’ left! Gardens and 
sjyrings of water, corn-lands and splendid places of 
abode and wealth, irhcmin thn;/ spent a life of enjoy- 
ment! Thus have ii'c doait u'itli them, and we hare 
made these thinys to he an hcriiaye unto another 
people.* 

The dynasty of Ibn Mahdy acquired the 
kingdom of the Suleymanite Sharifs, that of 
the Banu Wa'ii Sultiins of Wuhazah, a ruling 
family of ancient and noble race, likewise the 
fortresses of the surviving members of the 
Sulayhite family, unto each of whose strong- 
holds a wide extent of territory and large re- 
venues were attached. As to the possessions of 
the King Mansur son of al-Mufaddal son of Abii 
’1-Barakat son of al-Walid, the Himyarite, he lost 
all his strongholds, which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate, also all his treasures, in which were 
comprised those of the I)a‘y ‘Aly son of Muhammad 
the Sulayhite, those of al-Mukarram Ahmad son 
of ‘Aly, husband of the Honourable Lady the 
♦ Kiir. «. xliv. V. 25-27. 
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Queen Sayyidah, and those of the Queen herself. 
The whole of her predecessors* wealth became the 
property of the Lady Sayyidah. She deposited it 
in the fortress of Ta‘kar, and al-Mufaddal ibn Abi *1- 
Barakat gained possession of the castle and of its 
contents. They were inherited by his son Mansur 
ibn al-Mufaddal. For it is believed that Mansur 
reigned for thirty years and that he died in the 
decade of his hundredth or of his ninetieth year.®® 
Among other places that passed into the posses- 
sion of ibn Mahdy, were the fortresses of al-Maj- 
ma‘ah and of Ta‘kar, including, it is said, the wealth 
they contained ; also tlio city of Dim Jiblah, the 
chief centre for the propagation of the Fatiraite 
supremacy and capital of the Siilayhites, likewise 
the city of al-Janad and its dependencies, and in 
S8 like manner Thrdithah and 8haryak, and Dhakhir 
together with its dependencies. And the possessions 
of that chieftain, ‘Aly ibn Mnhauiinad Prince of 
Dhakhir, were not inferior to those of Mansur ibn 
al-Mufaddal. Ibn iVlalidy next acquired the kingdom 
of the Banu ’z-Zarr and the cities of Dim Jiblah, of 
Dim Ashrak and of Ibb, the fortresses and country 
of the Banu Khaulan, the fortresses of the Banu 
Rabi‘uh, namely ‘Azzan, I.Iabb and ash-Shamiikhi. 
He captured Multan Abu ’n-Nurayn Abu ’1 Fath, 
and the fortress of as-Sawii remained in the pos- 
session of Ibn as-Sabii'i (the Khaulaiiibe). Ibn 
Mahdy next conquered the strongholds of the Da‘y 
‘Imran ibn Muhamniad, that is to say, the fortresses 
of Sami‘ and Ma trail [and Numayr] situated in the 
district of al-Ma‘afir. He became possessed also of 
the chief stronghold of Yaman, that which has no 
equals other than Ta‘kar and Habb, that is to say, 
the fortress of Samadan, the strength of which has 
become proverbial. No. created being can prevail 
against that stronghold, unless aided by the executors 
of the Creator’s decrees. This enumeration is that 
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which I have styled a drop /rom ihe ocean of Ihn 
Ma hdy's conquests. And in the foregoing I have not 
mentioned the country of the Banu Muzaffar, Saba 
son of Ahmad the Sulayhite, nor the districts of 
H aran (H araz ?), nor Bura‘, nor the country of Bakil, 
nor that of Hashid, nor Jublah (Jublaii Rayraah ?) 
with its fortresses and provinces, nor Wadi ‘Unnah 
nor Wadi Zabid, nor other places, such as the valleys 
of Rim‘a and of Rayinat al-Asha*ir, their castles and 
their villages, ]\Iudhaykhirah and its dependencies, 
which are several davs’ journev in extent, Damt and 
Wadi Tahlah (Xakhiah 

^'iow, as to the sect to which Ibn Maluly belonged 
and the doctrines he held ; he followed the rules of 
the Hanafite school in the interpri'tation of religious 
law, but he added to its fundamental articles of 
faith, the doctrine that regards sin as infidelity and 
punishable with death. He held in like manner that 
the penalty of death was to be inflicted ii|)on all pro- 
09 fessing Muslims who opposed lii.s teaching, that it 
was lawful to reduce their captured wt>men to the 
condition of concubines, their children to slavery, 
and to treat their country a.s a laud of infidels (Dar 
al-Harb). I have been told, but the responsibility for 
truth rests upon the original narrator, that Ibn 
Mahdy did not implicitly trust the faith of a Muhujir, 
excepting he proved hi.s sincerity by slaying his ow'ii 
.son or his father or his i>rother. lie u.sed to recite 
the following pa.s.sage: --77(o« shall md find pniplc 
tclio heliere in God and in ike Datj of dndijnicni , lirac- 
tnff love unto them that ojipose (Jod and IJis apostle^ 
even thonyh such be their fathers, their sorts, their 
brethren or their hiusjolk. He hath inscribed faith 
in the hearts {of the true believers), and He aideth 
them, with a Sjdrit proceedinfj from Himself.* I 
knew (added the narnttor ?) a youth among them, 
who was my neighbour and a student of Juris- 
• Kur an, §. Iviii. v. 2 ‘ 2 . 
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prudence. His mother went on a visit to him and 
he slew her. 

As to the faith which his followers placed in him, 
it was beyond what is commonly held in respect of 
the Prophets, the blessings of God and His peace 
be upon them. One of the family of Tbn Mahdy 
might think fit to kill several of his soldiers, and 
even though (the latter’s comrades w'ere ?) able to 
prevail against the slayer, they abstained, through 
submission and religions conviction, from killing 
him. If Tbn Mahdy were moved to anger against 
one of their greatest chiefs or leaders, the person 
who had incurred his displeasure would confine 
himself to a spot exposed to the rays of the sun. 
He would neither be ft,‘d nor given to drink, neither 
his son nor his wif(' could approach him, nor durst 
any person intercede for him, \intil Ilni j\Iahdy 
})ardoned him of his own free will. Their ])erfect 
submission was such that en'ery man carried to the 
public Treasury the woollen yarn which his wife 
or daughters had spun. Ibii Mahdy supplied him 
and his family wdth clothing. Not one of the sol- 
diers possessed a horse his own property, or could 
keep one in a stable attached to his dwelling, neither 
did he possess accoutrements, or weapons, or aught 
else. Horses were kept in Ibn Mahdy’s stables, 
and arms were ston'd in Ids arsenals. If necessity 
arose, he distributed among his men the hor.ses and 
weapons they re(]vdred. A soldier who fled from 
tlie enemy was beheaded. By no means could his 
life be spared. Whoso drank intoxicating liquors 
suffered death, and death was the penalty for listen- 
ing to songs, for adidtery, and for absence from the 
Fridays’ prayers or from the two assemblies at 
which he preached to the people, on Thursdays and 
Mondays. Anyone Avho neglected to visit his 
100 father’s grave on these two days suffered death. 
To these laws the soldiery alone were subject. 
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Those applicable to the people were of a more leni- 
ent character, and I am informed at the present 
time, that is to say, in the year 553 (read 563 or 
564), that the severity with which these laws were 
carried into effect has been relaxed. 


Cbapter is wmcif are eximerated the Persons avbo 
HAVE held in YaMAN THE OFFICE OP Da‘Y FOR 
THE FaTI MITES. 

Or their number was the Dri‘v ‘Aly son of Miiham- 
mad the Sulayhite, who combiHod the office of DsVy 
with supreme power as temporal sovereign. Next 
was his son al-Mukarram Ahnnul the Sulayhite, 
W"ho likewise combined both ofiices. After him 
Sultan Suleyman az-Zawtihi exercised the functions 
of Da‘v, but did not hold sovereign rule. Then 
the Kadi * ihn Mi'dik the Sulayhite com- 

bined the office of Da'y wdth that of Judge, but 
did not exercise sovereign rule. Ne.xt ‘Aly son 
of Ibrahim al- Muwaflkk fi ’d-din, son of Najib 
ad-Daulah, held the office of Drdy and exercised 
sovereign rule, under the authority of the Honour- 
able Lady Queen Sayyidali, over ])art of her 
dominions.’®* 

Then, when the official notification was received 
from our Lord the Imam al-Arair bi-Ahkam Illah, 
Prince of the faithful — upon whom be peace — bring- 
ing to the Queen, his accepted Kepresentative in 
the country of Yaman, the glad tidiugs of the birth 
of his son, our Lord the Imam at-Tayyib Abu 
’l-Kasim, and of the new-born Prince’s designation 


• Lacuna in the MS. 
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as successor to the Imamate, (it was) conceived in 
the following terms ; — 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Gracious. 

From the servant of God and His beloved, al-Mansiir Aba 
*Aly al'Amir bi-Ahkam Illah, Prince of the Faithful, 

Unto the Honourable Lady, the Queen, the highly esteemed, 
the pure, the stainless, the unparagoned of 'her age. Sove- 
reign Lady of the Kings of Yamau, the Pillar of Islam, the 
Special friend of the Imam, Treasure of the Faith, Support 
of the true believers, llefbge unto them that seek aid, Pro- 
tectress of the truly directed. Favourite of the Prince of the 
Faithful, Guardian of his favoured servants. May God per- 
petuate her jww'er and ]>rosperity, and grant her increasing 
support and assistance. Peace be with thee ! 

The Prince of the Faitldul praiseth God, than whom there 
is none other God but He, and prayeth Him to bless his 
101 ancestor Muhammad, the seal of the Prophets and Lord of 
the Apostles. ISlay God bless him and his pure family the 
truly directed Imams, and hail them with salutations of 
peace. 

And after. Verily the favours of God unto the Prince 
the Faithtul cannot be reckoned. Tlieir magnitude is beyond 
all power of measurement and their limit cannot be defined. 
The mind of man eaniud encompass them. For they are 
even as the clouds in the heavens, of which one departeth 
and another ever cometh, as the flashing rays ot the sun that 
perpetually issue forth and envtdop the earth, and as the 
lion whose visits are unceasing, who cometh in the morning 
and returneth in the shadows of evening. 

But God’s noblest gilt to the Prince of the Faithful, the 
greatest and the most widely renowneil, the most brilliant in 
honour and distinction, is that recently conferred upon him 
by the birth of a child, I'ure and highly prized, virtuous and 
pious, on the night that ushered in the dawn of Sunday the 
fourth of the month of Kabi‘u M-Akhir of the year 524>. The 
pulpits of the world have exhaled fragrance on the procla- 
mation (therefrom) of his name, and the hopes of all men, of . 
the people of the plains and of the dwellers in cities, are 
directed to tlie wcaltli-imparting clouds of his beneficence. 
The darkness of night hath been illumined by the light of 
his noble presence and by the shining bevuty of his counten- 
ance, and through him the necklace of disjointed precious 
jewels are strung, to add increased lustre to the brilliant 
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dynasty of the Fatimites. God hath brought him forth from 
the lineage of the Prophet, like as liffht is brought forth from 
light, and the Prince of the Faithful hath obtained, through 
his birth, showers of brilliant sparks proceeding from the flint 
and steel of felicity. He hath named him at-Tayyib, for the 
sweetness of his nature, and he hath surnamed him Abu ’1- 
ICasim, the surname of his ancestor the Prophet of true 
guidance, from whose substance his substance hath sprung. 

The Prince of the Faithful praiseth God Most High for 
f:he grace he hath bestowed upon him by raising a shining star 
/in the firmament of the Imperial dynasty and a light-giving 
/ orb in the empyrean of its glory, and for filling him with the 
thankfulness that tendeth to the continuance of God's mercies, 
and to an abundant downflow from the beneficent clouds of 
His indulgence and goodness. 

He prayeth that God may grant unto him, through the 
birth of this child, the accomplishment of his furthest hopes, 
that he may through him be linked wdth the Imamate as 
long as day continues to be joined unto night; that God 
may make this child a refuge for the truly directed, a living 
proof against them that deny, a help unto them that are 
under constraint, a succourer unto them that seek assistance, 
an asylum to them that are in fear, and a source of happiness 
102 to the patient; that the world through him may attain its 
most abundant happiness and prosperit}', and that each day, 
as it ariseth, may disclose its pearly teeth in smiles. 

By reason of the lolly rank bestowed upon thee by the 
Prince of the Faithful and of thy position unequalled and 
unmatched, I make known unto thee these auspicious tidings, 
glorious and important and widely celebrated, that thou 
mayest abundantly rejoice thereat, and that thou mayest 
spread them among ihy servants and divinely favoured people, 
that they may be equally known to them that are distant 
and to them that are near, that by knowledge of these tidings 
the necklace of happiness be strung, and that their sweet 
fragrance be exhaled as that of fresh aloes-wood from Mandal 
and of camphor,* Be this known unto thee and make it 
known, with the permission of God Most High. 

Written on the day above mentioned. May God bless his 
Apostle our Lord Muhammad and his family the pure Imams, 
hail them with salutations of peace, exalt them and honour 
them unto the last day ! 

* Mandal is said to he the name of a place in India (the 
Indian Archipelago ?), celebrated for its aloes- wood. 
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Soon after the sceptre departed from the hands 
of our Lord al-Amir, and al-Hafiz succeeded. The 
first edict that reached the Queen from him pur- 
ported to proceed from the appointed heir to the 
Empire of the Muslims. 

In the second year of the Prince of the Faithful, 
the Queen appointed the noble Da‘y Ibrahim ibn 
al-Husayn al-Hamidi. 

She next transferred the office of Da‘y on behalf 
of the Khalifah al-Hafiz to the family of Zuray‘. 
“ Sufficient,” said the Queen, “ for the Banu as- 
Sulayhi, is that which they know respecting (the 
fate of?) our Lord at-Tayyib.” 

Then the office was held by his son Hatim ibn 
Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn al-Haniidi, until that time. 

It was transferred under the reio^n of al-Hafiz to 
the family of Zuray‘. One of them (or, the first) 
was the unparagoned Amir Saba son of Abu Su‘ud, 
sou of Zuray‘ son of al-‘ Abbas the Yamite, who 
combined the office of Da‘y with sovereign rule. 
He was succeeded by his son, tiie great, the ci’owned, 
the powerful Da‘y, Da'y of the Prince of the Faith- 
ful, Muhammad son of Saba, in whose hands like- 
wise the functions of l)a‘y and the royal office were 
combined. 

We have now, in this abridgment, supplied an 
abstract of the history of the kings of the country 
of Yaman and of the UiVys. 

End of the auspicious history. Praise be to God, 
by whose grace all good works are brought to com- 
pletion. 

* See Note 102. It will bo noticed that in Jamidi we find the 
verb J*c to do instead of Jc to know. 
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’ EXTRACTED FROM THE GENERAL HISTOBY OF 

‘ABD AR-RAHMAN IBN KHALDOT. 


The History op Yaman and op the Islamitic 
States that have existed therein subject to 

THE ‘AbBaSIDES and ‘OhAYDITES, AND OP ALL ITS 

Arab Kinds, a general Account of their 
Rise and Vicissitudes, followed by separate 
Historical Notices, under the heading op 
each City and Kingdom of the Country, one 
BY one. 

We have related, in the latter part of the Pro- 
phetical History, how Yaman became part of the 
Islamitic Empire, through the submission of Ba- 
dhan, its governor under Kisra (Chosroes), to 
Islam. The people were converted along with him, 
and the Prophet appointed him Amir over all its 
provinces. His residence was at Sau‘a, the seat 
of government of the ancient kings, the Tubbas. 
When the Prince died, after the Farewell Pilgrim- 
age, the Prophet (may God bless him and. hail him 
with salutations of peace) divided Yaman among 
provincial governors, subject to himself, and 
appointed Shahr son of Badhan over San‘a. 

We have likewise related the story of al-Aswad 
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al‘‘Ansi (the ‘Ansite), how he drove the governors 
of the Prophet out of Yaman, how he marched 
upon Sau'a, possessed himself of the city, how he 
slew Shahr son of Badhan, took his wife in mar- 
riage, made himself master of the greater part of 
Yaman, and how most of its people apostatized. 
The Prophet wrote to his followers and deputies, as 
also to all who had steadfastly adhered to the faith. 
Through the medium of Fayruz son of her uncle, 
they entered into communication with the wife of 
Shahr, whom al-Aswad had married. The leading 
part, in these occurrences, was taken by Kays ibn 
‘Abd Yaghuth,* the Muradite. He, Fayruz and 
Dadhwayh came to al-Aswad by night, with the 
concurrence of his wife, and slew him. The 
governors of the Prophet ret\irned to their pro- 
vinces, and this occurred shortly before the Pro- 
phet’s death. 

Kays became sole ruler at San'a and he collected 
together the scattered soldiery of al- Aswad. Abu 
Bakr appointed Fayruz and the Abnas who owned 
his authority, over Yaman, and commanded the 
104 people to obey him. Fayruz attacked Kays ibn 
Makshuh and put him to flight.^®* 

Abu Bakr then appointed al-Muhajir ibn Abi 
Umayyah to be commander in the war against the 
apostates of Yaman, and likewise ‘Ukrimah ibn Abi 
Jahl, who was ordered to commence by operating 
against the apostates of ‘Oman, and then to join al- 
Muhiijir. At a later date, Yaman was placed under 
the government of Ya'la ibn Munyah. He after- 
wards joined ‘A'ishah at Mecca, whence he accom- 
panied her and took part in the battle of the 
Camel.'® 

‘Aly appointed over Yaman ‘Obayd Allah ibn 
‘Abbas, and then ‘Obayd Allah’s brother ‘Abd 
Allah. Afterwards Mu‘awiyah appointed over 
* Also known as Ibn Makshuh. 
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San'a Fayruz the Daylamite, who died a.h. 53. In 
A.H. 72, when *Abd al-Malik sent al-Hajjaj against 
Ibn ' Zubayr, he named him governor of Yaman. 
When the dynasty of the ‘Abbasides was established 
(the Khalifah Abu ’l-‘ Abbas ‘Abd Allah) as-Saffah 
appointed over the province his uncle Da-ud ibn 
‘Aly, and upon Da-ud’s death, in a.h. 1 33, he re- 
placed him by Muhammad, son of his maternal 
uncle Yazid (read Ziyad), son of ‘Obayd Allah son 
(descendant) of ‘Abd al-Madan. 

Thenceforward the governorship passed succes- 
sively from one ruler to another, all of whom estab- 
lished their residence at San'a, until the accession of 
al-Ma'iniin to the Klialifate. Tlie missionaries of 
the Talibites appeared in the provinces, and Abu ’s- 
Saraya, of the Banu Shayban, proclaimed in ‘Irak 
the supremacy of Muhammad ibn Ibrahim Tabataba, 
son of Isma'il, son of Ibrahim, the latter, brother 
(read uncle) of the Mabdi, an-Nafs az~Za1dtjah (the 
pure in spirit), Muhammad, son of ‘Abd Allah son of 
Masan (son of Hasan son of ‘Aly son of Abu Talib). 
Disturbances increased in violence and Muhammad 
ibn Tabataba appointed rulers over the various pro- 
vinces. He was eventually killed, and Muhammad 
son of Ja‘far as-Sadik was proclaimed in the Hijaz, 
whilst in Yaman, Ibrahim son of Musa al-Kazim 
rebelled in a.h. 200.* He did not succeed in his 
designs, and he was surnamed al-Jazzar (the 
Butcher), by reason of his blood-shedding disposi- 
tion. Al-Ma'xniin sent troops to Yaman, who sub- 
dued the country. They removed large numbers 
of the leading men, and Yaman acquired a settled 
condition, in the manner we will proceed to relate. 


* See Genealogical Table of Imams, Note 107. 
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The Dynasty op Ziyad under the supremacy of 

THE AbBASTDES, 

Among the leading men of Yaman sent up to al- 
Ma'mun there was one, Muhammad son of Ziyad, 
a descendant of ‘Obayd Allah son of Ziyad son of 
Abu Sufyan. He propitiated the Khalifah, and 
'5 having engaged to protect Yaman against the 
Alides, he won his favour and was appointed to the 
government of the province, where he arrived in 
A.H. 203. He conquered the Tihamah of Yaman, 
that is to say, the western country adjoining the 
sea-coast, and founded there the city of Zabld, which 
became his place of residence and the capital of his 
kingdom. He appointed over tl)e highlands his 
freedman Ja‘far. Tihamah was conquered after a 
struggle with the Arab tribes, and they were sub- 
jected to a stipulation that they should not make 
use of riding horses. Ibn Ziyad became sovereign 
of the whole of Yaman. His authority was 
recognized in the provinces of Iladramaut, ash- 
Shihr and Diyar (the country of the) Banu 
Kindah, and he acquired the power and dignity 
formerly enjoyed by the Tnbbas (the ancient Kings 
of Yaman). 

There existed at SanTi, the chief city of Yaman, 
the Banu Ya‘fur, descendants of Himyar, one of the 
noblest families that had survived the rule of the 
Tubbas. They exercised supreme authority over 
the city and owned allegiance to the Abbasides. 
Besides SanTi they possessed Bayhan, Najran,* 
and Jurash. The last of the family were As‘ad ibn 
Ya‘fur and, next after him, his brother Muhammad. 
The Banu Ya'fur recognized the supremacy of Ibn 
Ziyad. 

‘Aththar, likewise one of the kingdoms of Yaman, 

* See infra, p. 173, and ‘Oiniirah, vii>Ta, p. 6. The Paris MS. 
writes Tajrut, 
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was under the rule of Suleyman ibn Tarf, who also 
submitted. 

Muhammad ibn Ziyad perished, and he was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim. Then followed 
Ziyad son of Ibrahim, then the brother of Ziyad, 
Abu ’1-Jaysh Ishak son of Ibrahim. His reign 
endured for a long period, until he attained 
the age of eighty years. ‘Omarah says that he 
reigned eighty years over Yaman, Hadramaut and 
the maritime islands. When Abu ’1-Jaysh heard of 
the assassination of the Khalifah al-Mutawakkil 
and afterwards of the abdication of al-Musta'In 
(a.h. 252) and of the subjection of the Khalifate to 
the Turkish freedmen, he discontinued the payment 
of tribute, and when riding forth, he caused a 
canopy to be borne over his head, according to the 
usage of the independent Persian kings.^“* 

Under his reign Yahya son of al-Husayn son of 
al-Kasim ar-Rassy sou of Ibrahim Tabiitaba arose 
in Yaman proclaiming the supremacy of the Zayd- 
ites.*®’^ He came from Sind, whither his grand- 
father al-Kasim had fled, upon the suppression of 
the insurrection led by his brother Muhammad and 
by Abu ’s-Saraja, of which wo have related the 
history. 

Al-Kasim sought refuge in Sind and there his son 
Husayn and his grandson Yahya were born. Yahya 
appeared in Yaman in a.h. 288 and proceeded to 
106 Sa*dah, where he made open profession of the doc- 
trines of the Zaydites.- He then marched upon 
San'a and wrested it from the hands of As‘ad ibn 
YaTur, but the Banu Ya‘fur recaptured the city 
and Yahya returned to Sa'dah. His followers gave 
him the title of Imam and his descendants occupy 
the country at the present day. We have herein 
before related their history.* 

It was likewise in the days of Abu’l-Jaysh, that 
the claims of the ‘Obaydites were proclaimed in 

* /w/m, p. 184* 
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Yaman. Muhammad (read ‘Alj) ibn al-Padl estab- 
lished his authority in their name, in a.h. 340, over 
Aden La‘ah and over the highlands of Yaman, as 
far as Mount Mudhaykhirah. 

The country that remained subject to Abu ’1- Jaysh 
extended from ash-Sharjah to Aden, twenty days’ 
journey, and from his own province to San‘a, five 
days’ journey. When Muhammad (‘Aly) ibn al- 
Fadl overcame him by spreading recognition of 
the ‘Obaydite supremacy in Yaman, the rulers 
of the outlying provinces cast off their allegiance 
to Abu ’1- Jaysh. Among them were the Banu 
As'ad ibn Ya‘fur at San‘a, Suleyman ibn Tarf at 
‘Aththar and the Imam ar-Rassy at Sa'dah. Abu 
’l-Jaysh adopted a conciliatory policy with them. 

He perished in A.n. 371. He had extended his 
kingdom and had increased its revenues. Ibn Sa'id 
says that he had examined a statement according 
to which the revenues of Abu ’1-Jaysh amounted to 
1,366,000 ‘Ashariyah dinfirs,* besides duties levied 
upon the shipping from Sind, upon ambergris 
arriving at Bab al-Mandeb and at Aden-Abyan, on 
the pearl fisheries, and besides the taxes collected 
in the Island of Dahlak, which included one thou- 
sand slaves. The Kings of Abyssinia, on the 
opposite shores, were in the habit of offering him 
presents, and sought his friendship. 

At his death he left a young child of the name of 
‘Abd Allah or Ibrahim or, as is also said, of the 
name of Ziyad. His sister and his freedman Rashid 
the Abyssinian became the guardians of the child. 
Rashid appointed over the highlands his mamluk 
Ijiasan (Husayn) ibn Salamah the Nubian. Thence- 
forth the oflBce of wazir passed from one Abyssinian 

* Read : Amounted in a.h. 366 to one million ‘Aththariyah 
dinars. It •will be observed that Ibn Sa‘id’s statement is simply 
appropriated from ‘Omarah, who, as we have seen, borrowed his 
information from Ibn i^ankal. (Note 12.) 
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or Nubian freedman to another. They acquired 
absolute control over the state, and the Ziyadite 
dynasty at length came to an end in a.b. 407 (read 
409). 

The child died and was succeeded by another, 
also of the family of the Banu Ziyad, younger 
than his predecessor. Ibn Sa‘id remarks that 
107 ‘Omarah knew' not his name, in consequence of the 
absolute control exeix'ised over the Prince by the 
chamberlains. He means ‘ Omarah, the historian of 
Yaman. It is, however, said that this second child 
bore the name of Ibrahim. He was placed under 
the guardianship of bis aunt and of Marjaii one of 
the freedmen of Hasan (Husayn) ibn Halamah. 
Marjan became possessed of supremo power. He 
had two freedmen, Kays • and Xajah. He placed 
the infant Prince, the nominal King, under the care 
of Kays (Nafis), who was ap|)uinted to reside at 
Zabid along wnih the child. -Najah he appointed 
over all tlie provinces other than Zabid, including 
the cities of al-Kadrii and al-.\fiihjam. Marjan 
preferred Kays (Nafis) Najiih, between whom 
jealousy consequently arose. It was stated to 
Kays (Nafis) that the child’s aunt favoured Najiih, 
and W'as in secret corresj)ondence Avith him. He 
seized her (and the child), Avith the concurrence of 
his master Marjan, and buried tliem alive. Ho 
assumed exclusiAX* and supreme power, adopted the 
use of the royal umbrella, and put his own name on 
the coinage. 

In extreme anger at AA'liat had occurred, Najah 
placed himself at the head of an army, and marched 
against Kays (Nafis), Avho came forth to intxd him. 
Several engagements and battles took place and 
Kays (Nafis) was eventually defeated and killed, 
along Avith fiA'e tliousand men of his army. Najiih 
gained possession of Zabitl in a.h. 412, and buried 

♦ Rim nfir 
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(Nafis) and his master in the place 

of the child and its aunt. He assumed paramount 
authority and the coinage was struck in his 
name. He wrote to the supreme council of the 
Khalifah at Baghdad, and was formally appointed 
to rule over Yaman. He continued to exercise 
absolute sway over Tibamah and the highlands, 
and he abolished in the mountain districts, the 
authority of the rulers appointed by Hasan (Hu- 
sajmj ibn Salarnah. The neighbouring kings 
dreaded his power, and ho continued in the en- 
joyment of that higli estate until his assassina- 
tion by ‘Aly as-Sulajhi, the roj)resentative of the 
‘Obaydites, who encompassed his death, in a,h. 452, 
by means of poison administered by a female slave 
he sent to the King. 

Najuh was succeeded at Zabid by his froedman 
Kahlan. Afterwards as-8nlayhi possessed himself 
of the city and ruled over it, as will bo related. 


The History of the Banu ’s-S^i-layhi.who rcled 

UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE ‘OnAYDITES, AND 
PROPAfiATKI) TUElli SUPREMACY IN Y^AMAN. 

The Kikli Muhammad ibn ‘Aly the Hamdanite, 
surnamed as-Sulayhi, was the chief of Haruz in the 
country of the Hamdanites. He was. descended 
from the tribe of the Banu ITara, and there grew 
up unto him a son named ‘Aly. The office of Da'y 
for the ‘Obaydites was at that time held by ‘Amir 
son of ‘Abd Allah az-Zawahi (the Zawahite), so 
08 named after a village in Haraz. It was said that 
he possessed the book al-Jafr, one of the treasures, 
it was represented, of the ‘Obaydite Imams, and it 
was pretended tliat the name of ‘Aly, son of tho 
Kadi Muhammad, was mentioned in the book. 

L 
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‘Aly studied under the directions of the and 
received his teaching. When the youth’s merits 
and talent became manifest, the Da'y showed him 
his name and particulars describing him, set forth 
in the book. “ Take care of your son,” he said to 
the Ka^i, “ for he will be ruler over the whole of 
Yaman.” 

‘Aly grew up a J urist noted for piety. For fif- 
teen years he was leader of the pilgrimage by way of 
Tu if and the Sarawiit. He attained a great repu- 
tation, his name became widely known, and people 
commonly spoke of liim as Sultfin of Yaman. The 
Da*y ‘Amir az-Zawahi died bequeathing to him his 
writings and appointing him his successor. ‘Aly 
led the caravan of pilgrims in a. 11 . 428, according to 
his pre\nous custom, and during the celebration of 
the ceremonies of the Monxim* he assembled certain 
men belonging to his tribe, that of Hamdan, who 
bad accompanied liim, and called upon them for 
their assistance and support. They consented and 
swore allegiance to him. They were sixty in 
number, nmking among the most manly members 
of the tribe. 

On his return, he e.stablished liimself at Masar, a 
fortress on the summit of one of the mountains of 
jj^araz, which he strengthened. His power waxed 
great, and he wrote to al-Mustansir, then ruling in 
Egypt, requesting to be allowed to make open 
proclamation of the ‘Obaydite doctrines. He re- 
ceived the desired permission and carried his design 
into effect. He made himself master of the whole 
of Yaman, and took up his residence at San‘a, 
where be built palaces and made the Yanianite 
Kings, whom he had conquered, take up their abode 
beside him. He drove forth the Banu Tarf, Kings 
of *Aththar and Tihamah, and in A.n. 452, as we 

• Between the 8th and 13th of the month of Dim ’J.]yii|jah. 
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have mentioned, he brought about the death of 
Najah, freedman of the Ziyftdites and King of 
Zabld, by means of a slave girl, he sent as a 
present to the Prince. 

He then proceeded to Mecca by command of al- 
Mustansir the ruler of Egypt, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the ‘Abbaside supremacy and to 
the rulership of the Hasanites. He appointed his 
son, al-Mukarram Ahmad, his deputy at San‘a, and 
he took with him his wife Asmu daughter of Shihab, 
as also the kings who had their abode with him, 
such as Ibn al-Kunindi, Ibn Ya'fur at-Tubba‘y, 
Wail ibn ‘Isa al-Wuhrizy, and others. Sa‘id ibn 
Najah made a night attack upon him at al-Mahjara 
and killed him. I’liis ha])peued in a. 11. 463 (read 
473). 

He was succeeded by his son al-Mukarram 
Ahmad, who possessed himself of supreme power 
and established himself at .San‘ii. His mother, 
109A8ma daughter of Shihrib, had been captured by 
Sa‘id ibn Najah, on the night of the attack. She 
sent a letter to her sou ul-Mnkarram. “ I am with 
child,” she wrote, “by the sipiint-eyed slave Sa'id, 
al-Ahwal. Come to me before my delivery, or dis- 
grace will ensue, such as time will never efface.” 
Al-Mukarram started from San‘a in the year 475, 
at the head of three thousand men. The Abyssin- 
ians numbered twenty thousand, but he routed 
them, Sa‘id ibn Najah tied to the Island of Dah- 
lak. Al-Mukarram presented himself to his mother, 
who was seated in the archway (or casement) near 
which the heads of a.s-Sulayhi and of his brother 
were displayed. He took them down and buried 
them, and unsheathed the sword in vengeance 
against the city. He re-instated his maternal uncle 
A8*ad ibn Shihab over Tihamah as before, giving 
him Zabid for his place of residence, and he then 
departed with his mother for San‘a. 
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She conducted the affairs of his kin^em. After 
a time, As'ad ibh Shihab haring collected the 
tribute of Tihamah^ transmitted it und# the charge 
of his wazir Ahmad ibn Salim, and Asma dis- 
tributed the money among the envoys from the 
Arab tribes. She died in a.h. 477,^ and in 479, 
al-Mukarram lost possession of Zabld, which was 
recovered by Sa‘id ibn Najah, AbMukarram re- 
moved to Dim Jiblah in 480 and appointed over 
San ‘a ‘Imran ibn al-Fadl the Hamdanite. 

‘Imran became independent and transmitted the 
sovereignty to his descendants. His son Ahmad 
assumed the title of Sultan, under which he 
acquired great celebrity. He was succeeded by his 
son Hatim son of Ahmad, but after him there was 
at San‘a no Prince of any renown, until the city was 
conquered by the Suleyinanitcs, upon that family 
being overcome at Mecca b}’’ the Hashimites, as is 
mentioned in their history.f Dim Jiblah is a city 
founded by ‘Abd Allali son of Muhammad as-Sulayhi 
in the year 458. Al-]VIukarram removed thither by 
the advice of his wife Sayyidah daughter of Ahmad, 
who acquired the direction of the affairs of his king- 
dom, after the death of his mother Asmii. He made 
Dhu Jiblah his place of residence and built in that 
city the I)dr al-*Jzz (the aboilo of Majesty). Ho 
applied himself to contrive the death of Sa‘ld ibn 
Kajah and succeeded in his design, as we will relate 
in the history of Ibn Najah, 

Al-Mukarrara became absorbed in the pursuit of 

* R«ail 479. See supra, p. 37. 

t See in/ra, p. 187 and Note 130, It k hardly necessary to add 
the Suleyuianites never coiuiuered San'a. Ibn Khaldun, 
niiriied, it would appear by Ibn Sa'id, has hopelessly confused the 
Salsymioi^ and Kassites. But it will indeed be seen that the 
B«SKite Imams themsel ves did not at the period referred to, nor for 
IfflBg after it, become permanently pOKsessed of ^siPa. And Ibn 
Khald&n’s statement tonebing 'Imriin ibn al-Fadl and his de- 
seendants, is likewise incorrect. See Note 8, the latter part. 
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pleasurej living in a state of seclusion witli his wife. 
When on the point of death in 484, he bequeathed 
his dignitiis to the son of his paternal uncle, al- 
Mansur Saba son of Ahmad son of al-Muzaffar 
son of *Aly as-8ulayhi. Lord of the fortress of 
Ashyalj.** He was invested by al-MusUnsir the 
‘Obaydite and made that fortress his place of 
110 residence, whilst Sayyidah daughter of Ahmad re- 
mained at Dhu Jiblah. He sought her in marriage, 
but she I of used, whereupon he laid siege to the 
castle she inhabited. Her uterine brother Suley- 
man ibn ‘Amir az-Zawfilii assured him that she would 
not consent, unless commanded by al-Mustansirthe 
Egyptian Khalif'ah. Al-Mansur accordingly made 
application to al-Mustansir, who complied with his 
request. A eunuch arrived from the Court of the 
Kiiallfah, and acquainted the Princess with the 
purpose of his mission. He recited to her the 
ver.se : Unto no believer, male nor female, helongeth 
liberlg of choice when the decree of God and of His 
Apostle hath gone forlh:^ “ The Prince of the 
Faithful,” he continued, “ marries thee to the Da*y 
Mansur Abu Himvar Saba son of All mad son of al- 
Muzaffar, and appoints unto thee a dowry of one 
hundred thousand dinars in money and fifty thou- 
sand dinars in articles of rarity and value.” The 
contract of marriage was mitered into and Saba 
proceeded from the fortress of Ashyah to Dhu Jib- 
lah, and joined his wife iu the Dar al-*Izz. It is 
said that she sent him a slave girl who bore an 
exceeding resemblance to herself, that the girl 
stood at the head of his couch, and that he never 
raised his eyes unto her until morning, when he 
returned to Ashyah, whilst the Princess remained 
at Dhu Jiblah. 

The person possessed of paramount influence 
over the Queen was al-Miifacldal ibn Abi T-Barakat 

* Kluan, S. x.\xiii. v. 36 

„ * * 
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, , o! the Banu Yam, the tribe jb which the Sulayhites 
belonged* He invited his' a^es of the tribe of 
Janb to join him. He appointed a® abode for 
them at Dhu Jiblah, close to his own place of resi- 
dence, and they supported him in warlike enter- 
prises. 

Sayyidah was in the habit of spending the sum- 
mer at Ta*kar, where she kept her treasury and 
valuables. On the approach^ of winter she returned 
to Dhu Jiblah. After a time al-Mufaddal remained 
alone in possession at Ta'kar, without interruption 
to their friendly intercourse. He departed to make 
war upon the farnilv of Najitli. A Jurist, who bore 
the surname of al-Jamal, seized th% opportunity to 
raise an insurrection in the castleofTa‘^ar, assisted 
by several (or seven) other men of his profession, 
one of whom was Ibrahim i!)n Zeydan, paternal 
uncle of ‘Omarab the poet. They swore allegiance 
to al-Jamal, on tlie coiulition that he should put an 
end to the supremacy of the Imamites. Al-Mufad- 
dal hastening back besieged tliem, and the Banu 
Khauliln came to the assistance of the rebels. Al- 
Mufaddal adopted a conciliatory and temporizing 
policy towards the Khauliinites, but perished in the 
course of the siege, ifi a.h, 504. 

The Lady 8ayyidah tliereupon came to the spot 
and prevailed upon the Khaulanites to enter into 
an alliance, fclie terms of which she faithfully 

311 observed. She constituted herself guardian of the 
family and son of al-Mufaddal. The castle of 
Ta‘kar passed into the hands of Tmriin ibn az-Zarr 
the Khaulanite and of his brother Suleyman, and 
‘Imran acquired the influence formerly exercis^ by 
al-Mufaddal over the Lady Sayyidah. At lier death, 
he and his brother remained sole masters of the 
castle of Ta*kar. * 


* 'Omurali sjxrak.' of Aim ’1-Barakat as a yUnyatito, 
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Mans.ur, the son of J al-Mufaddal son of Abu’l- 
Barakat, beoame pos^l^d of Dhu Jiblah, and held 
the fortress fintil he sold it to the Zuray‘ite Da‘y, 
the ruler of Aden, as will hereafter be related. He 
established his residence in the stronghold of 
Ashyah, which had formerly belonged to the Da*y 
al-Mansur Saba son of Ahmad. 

Al-Mansur Saba had died in a.h. 486 (read 492), 
after which discord arose among his children. His 
son *Aly succeeded in gaining possession of the 
castle of Ashyah. He gave annoyance to al- 
Mufaddal ibn Abi ’l-Barakilt and to the Lady Say- 
yidah, and they felt themselves helpless against him, 
until al-Mufiiddal at length contrived, by means of 
poison concealdfl in a quince, to bring about the 
death of his' enemy. 

The family of Abu ’l-Barakiit possessed itself of 
the fortresses of the Bami IMiizaffar, and al-Mu- 
faddal died soon afterwards, as has been related. 
tSayyidah undertook the guardianship of his son 
Mansur, who did not hold independent authority. 
But upon his advancing in years, he became 
possessed of the dominion held by his father over 
the fortress of Ta‘kar and its castles, over Dhu 
Jiblah and its fortresses, ami of that formerly exer- 
cised by the Banu Muzatfar over Ashyah and its 
fortresses. After a time he sohl the castle of Dhu 
Jiblah to the Zuray'ite Da‘y, the Pquee of Aden, 
for 100,000 dinars, and he continued to sell his for- 
tresses, one alter the other, until none remained 
unto him but that of Ta‘izz, of which ho was de- 
prived by ‘Aly son of Mainly, after he had reigned 
for eighty years and had attained the age of one 
hundred.* And God, be Ho magnified and exalted, 
possesseth supreme knowledge of the truth. ' 

• Soo Note 56, the latter parl^ and Note 99. 
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History of the DOMtEipN, at Zabid, of the 
Baku Hajah, fbeedmbn of the Bake Ziyad, 

THEIR EARLY CAREER ANB THE ViciSSITUDBS THEY 
TJNBERWEKT. 

‘Aly AS78ULAYHI, as has been related, gained posses- 
sion of Zabid from the hands of Kahlan, after having 
destybyed him (read Najah) by poison in a.h. 452 
wi)>h the assistance of the slave girl he had sent 
Win. 

1!2 Najah had three sons, Mu'arik, Sa‘id and Jayyash. 
Mu'arik committed suicide, and the two remaining 
brother stook refuge in tlie Island of Dahlak, where 
they abode, occupying themselves in the study of 
the Kur'an and of literature. After a time Sa*id 
departed, in anger with his brother Jayyash, and 
returned to Zabid, where he concealed himself in a 
cave, which he dug for himself in the ground. He 
then sent for his brother Jayyash, who joined him 
and they remained together in concealmt nt. 

It next happened that the Hashiraite Amir of 
Mecca, Muhammad ibn Ja'far, having renounced the 
supremacy of the ‘Obaydite Khalifah of Egypt al- 
Mustansir, the latter wrote to as-Sulayhi, command- 
ing him to make war upon the Amir and to compel 
him to maintain the Alide supremacy at Mecca. 
‘Aly as-Sulayhi accordingly marched from San‘a, and 
thereupon Sa‘id and his brother is.«ued forth from 
their hiding-place. As-Sulayhi obtaining intelli- 
gence thereof, despatched against them a force of 
about five thousand horsemen,* with orders to put 
. the two brothers to death. But Sa'id and Jayyash 
avoided the troops and went in pursuit of as-Sulayhi 
and his army. They made a night attack upon him 
at ai-Mahjam, which he had reached on his way to 
Mecca. He had with him five thousand Abyssinianst 

* Bead Abygsinians, See mpra , p. 83, 
t See $ upta , p. 30. 
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who, however, made no attempt to defend him. 
His troops were scattered and as-Sulaylu was killed, 
falling, it is said, at the hands of Jayyash. This 
ocourred in the year 473. *Abd Allah as-8ulayhi 
• brother of *Aly, was likewise killed, as well as one 
hundred and seventy men of the family of Snlayhi, 
and ‘Aly’s wife Asma, daughter of his uncle Shihab, 
was captured together with thirty -five Kahtanite 
kings, who had been deprived of their dominion in 
Yaman. Sa'id sent to the troops that had been des- 
patched against himself and against his brother, 
granted them an amnesty and took them into his 
own service. He then marched upon Zabid, which 
was ruled by As'ad ibn Shihiib the brother of Asma, 
wife of as-Sulayhi. As‘ad fled to San‘a, and Sa‘id 
made his entrance into Zabid with Asma, the wife 
of as-Sulayhi, borne in front of him in a litter, close 
to which w’cre carried the heads of ‘Aly and of his 
brother. He placed Asma in the palace of Zabid, 
and set up the two heads opposite the casement of 
her apartment. The hearts of the people were filled 
with diead, and Sa‘id assumed the title of Naftr ad- 
ll^Daulah (Defender of the State). 

The commanders of the fortresses made them- 
selves masters of the places that had been en- 
trusted to them. At 8anTi, al-Mukarram son of 
as-Su'layhi, was thrown into a state of stupor and 
all but utter helplessness. 

His mother Asma wrote to him from Zabid, 
stimulating and inciting him : “lam great with 
child,” she wrote, “by !Sa‘id. Come therefore unto 
me, before disgrace light upon thee and upon the 
whole Arab nation.” Al-Mukarram thereupon con- 
trived to instigate Sa‘id son of Najah into an attack 
upon San'a, employing as his medium one of the 
commanders on the frontier, and flattering Sa'id with 
promises of victory.*®* 

Sa‘id consequently advanced at the head of 
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twraty thousaod Abyssinians. AbMukarram issued 
forth Sao'a, and put the enemy to flight. He 
turned their position so as to intercept the road 
to Zabld, and Sa*id fled to the Island of Dahlak. 

Al-Mukarram entered Zabid and proceeded to his 
mother, whom he found seated at the casement near 
which were exposed the heads of as-Sulayhi and of 
his brother. He took them down and buried them. 
And he appointed over Zabid his maternal uncle 
As‘ad in the year 497 (read 475). He then departed 
for San‘a, but Sa'id subsefjuently returned to Zabid 
in A.H. 479. 

Al-Mukarrain wrote to Abu ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Ya‘fur (read Abu ‘Abd Allah al-I.Iusayn), Lord of 
the fortress of Slia‘ir, desiring him to incite Sa‘id 
against himself, to urge upon him the capture of 
Dhu Jiblah and to represent, as the motive of his 
action, that al-Mukarrani was absorbed in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, that he lived in a state of subjec- 
tion to his wife Sayyidah daugliter of Ahmad, and 
that he was afflicted with paralysis. The artifice 
was crowned with succes.s. Sa‘id came forth at the 
head of thirty thousand Abyssinians, and al-Mukar- 
ram prepared an amltush for him below the castle 
of Sha‘ir. Sa‘id fell a victim to treachery. His 
troops were routed and he himself killed. His 
head was put up at Zabid on the spot, close to 
the casement, where tlie head of as-Sulayhi was 
formerly exposed. Al-.MukaiTam became master 
of the city of Zabid, and its subjection to the Abys- 
sinians ceased. Jayyash fled accompanied by his 
brother's wazir Khalf son of Abu 'j ahir the Marwau- 
ite. They entered Aden in disguise and thence 
they proceeded to India, where they reimuned for 
six months. They met in that country a diviner, 
who came from (the island of) Sanindib and who 
cheered them with happy predictions concerning 
their future fortunes. They returned to Yaman 
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and the wazir Khalf proceeded in advance to Zabld, 
where he spread a report of the death of Jayyash, 
and obtained an amnesty for himself. Jayyash also 
came to Zabid, but remained in concealment. 

The Governor of Zabld at that time was As‘ad 
ibn Shihab, the maternal uncle of al-Mukarram, 
114 and along wiGi him *Aly ibn al-Kunira, wazir 
of al-Mukarram. This man entertained feelings 
of intense hatred against al-Mukairara and his 
dynasty. The wazir Klialf contrived to win his 
confidence and played chess with Husayn the son of 
*Aly. After a time he played with the father. He 
won bis favour and then revealed to him the plans 
he had conceived touching the government, inform- 
ing him that he was an adherent of the family of 
Najah. Whilst playing, Khalf was one day speak- 
ing in a manner calculated to stimulate the dislike 
of his hosts to the Sulay lutes,* when ‘Aly ibn al- 
Kumm overheard him. *Aly questioned him and 
Khalf revealed his j)urpose, swearing him to 
secrecy. During that time Jayyash was collecting 
his Abyssinian follosvers and sjtendiug money upon 
, them, until they gathered to the number of five 
thousand men. lie then suddenly, in the year 462, 
rose in insurrection at Zabld. He seized the Govern- 
ment House, but treated xVshid ibn Shihab with 
kindne8.s, in consideration of the infirmities with 
which ho was afflicted, and set him at liberty. 
Jayyiish became King of Zabld and of Tihamah and 
instituted the Khutbah in the name of the ‘Abbas- 
ides, whilst the Sulayhites recited it in the name 
of the ‘Obaydites. Al-Mukarram unceasingly sent 
the Arabs on predatory expeditions against Zabld, 
until Jayyash died at the commencement (read at 
the end) of the fifth century. He bore the surname 

• I have read instead of tmt Ibn Khaldun’s story, it 
will bo observed, 'is not jHjrfcctly clear, nor is it consistent with 
'Oinatah’s narrative. 
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of Aba (the Exalted), and was celebrated for 

hie jnsti^ 

He sfras succeeded by his son al-Fatik, who, 
hoi?5f^3^r, was opposed by his two brothers, Ibrahim 
*Abd al- Wahid. A struggle took place between 
^mm and his two brothers, in which he eventually 
' triumphed. He perished in the year 503. 

His slaves raised to the throne his son Mansur 
ibn Fatik, a boy below the age of puberty, and they 
conducted the affairs of his kingdom ; but the 
Prince’s uncle Ibrahim came forth to attack him, 
and the slaves prepared troops to defend their own 
and the young Prince’s authoi'ity. His other uncle 
*Abd al- Wahid thereupon rose in the city. Mansur 
sent to al-Mufaddal son of Abu ’1-Barakat Prince of 
Ta*kar, who came professedly to his assistance, but 
concealing treacherous designs. He heard that the 
people of Ta‘kar had revolted against him, and 
turned back. 

Mansur remained king of Zabld until one of his 
slaves, Abu Mansur Mann Allah, was appointed his 
wazir and poisoned him, in tlie year 517. 

Mann Allah raised to the throne the Prince’s son 
Fatik, a 3 mung child, in whose name he governed 
the kingdom. The wazir was accused of attempt- 
ing the honour of the women of the family of Najah, 
BO that even the mother of the infaut king Fatik fled 
* from him, and took up her residence outside the city. 
Mann Allah was enterprising and bravo, and he is 
celebrated for his wars with the enemy. He was 
115 attacked by Ibn Najib (ad-Daulah), the Dri‘y of the 
Alides, against whom he successfully defended him- 
self. It is he who erected stately colleges at Zabid 
for the study of Jurisprudence. He also applied 
himself to the protection of the pilgrims and it was 
he that built the walls of the city. But after a time 
he addressed solicitations to the daughter of Mu*^rik 
son of Jayyash. Perceiving no means of escape 
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the poet of Alexandria* The following line is from 
an ode he wrote in praise of Yasir ; — 

Abandon thy home if thou desirest greatness — ^The crescent, 
having travelled, becomes a full moon.“* 

Yasir was the last sovereign of the Zuray'ite 
dynasty. When Shams ad-Daulah Sayf al-Islam 
(read Turan Shah), brother of Saladin, invaded and 
conquered Yaman in a.h. 666 (read 569) he capie to 
Aden, took possession of the city and laid nands 
upon Yasir ibn Bilal. The^ dynasty of the Zuray‘ite8 
came to an end, and Yaman became subject to the 
Ghuzz (Turks, Kurds, Circassians, etc.), and to 
their chiefs, of the dynasty of A3ryub, as we will 
relate in their history. The city of al-Juwwah, 
near Aden, was founded by the Zuray'ite kings. 
The Ayyubite princes, when they became supreme, 
forsook that city and established their residence at 
Ta'izz in the mountains, as will hereafter be set 
forth. 


The History op Tbn Mahdy the Khabijtte and 

OP HIS SONS, THEIR RuLE IN YaMAN, ITS RiSE 
AND ITS Fall. 

This man was a native of al-‘Anbarah on the 
borders of the sea near Zabid. His name was ‘Aly 
ibn Mahdy, the Himyarite. His father Mahdy was 
noted for his virtue and piety. ‘Aly was brought 
up in the religious opinions of his father, and ho 
lived in retirement, devoting himself to a religious 
life. After a time he went on the pilgrimage. He 
met and became acquainted with certain doctors of 
‘Irak, and he learnt from their preachers the art of 
warning and exhorting the people. He returned to 
Yaman, where he withdrew himself from society 

M . 
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and occupied liimself in preaching. He was an 
eloquent expounder of the Kur'an, and he foretold 
events about tq occur in his career. His predic- 
tions were followed by their fulfilment. The people 
listened to Jbim with favour and he acquired popu- 
larity. / 

Fromoihe year 561 he travelled to and fro on the 
pilgrimage, preaching to the people in the deserts. 
At wie season of the ifaitsm he attended it mounted 
on a dromedary he possessed. When the mother of 
Fatik gained paramount influence over the Banu 
Jayyash, in the days of her son Fatik son of Mansur, 
she became a firm believer in him, and she released 
him, his kindred and the families with which he was 
allied by marriage, from payment of the imposts 
on their lands. They prospered and were held in 
honour, they made use of riding horses, and the 
119 party they formed became powerful. It became 
‘Aiy’s habit to say in the course of his sermons, that 
the time was near, meaning thereby the time of his 
manifestation, a thing that was widely spoken of 
throughout the country. The mother of Fatik, until 
she died in a.h. 545, restrained the state oflBcials 
from molesting him. 

The people of the highlands had induced Ibn 
Mahdy to bind himself by oath to support them, and 
in 538 he came forth from (into P) Tihamah and 
reached al-Kadra, ; but he was defeated and returned > 
to the mountains, where he remained until 541. 
After that, the Lady the mother of Fatik restored 
him to his home, and she died in 545. Thereupon 
he departed and joined the Banu Khaulan, taking up 
his abode with one of their tiibes known by the name 
of IJaywan (Haydan?), the owners of a fortress 
named ash-Sharaf. The ascent to the castle is of 
exceeding difficulty and extends a distance of a 
day’s journey from the foot of the mountain, over a 
painfully laborious road, and through a narrow and 
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steep pass. ‘Aly Mahtly gave these people the 
designation of Ansar, and npou his companions, 
who had accompanied him from Tihamah, he be- 
stowed the name al-Muhajirun. He appointed a 
chief over the Ansar, of the name of Saba, and 
another over the Muhiijirun to whom he gave 
the title of Sheykh al-Islam, and whose name 
was an-Nubah. With the exception of these two 
men, ‘Aly Mahdy allowed no one to penetrate into 
his presence. 

He now despatched depredating parties into the 
province of Tihamah, and his success was pro- 
moted by the deserted condition of the country ad- 
joining Zabid. He stopped the traffic on the public 
roads, spread ruin throughout the district, and he 
penetrated to the castle of ad-Dathir (read Dashir), 
half a stage from Zabid. He plotted the assassi- 
nation of the Regent Surur and succeeded in his 
design, as has already been related. He now began 
to harass the city with repeated attacks. ‘Omarah 
says that he attacked it on seventy occasions and 
besieged it for a long period of time. At length 
the citizens besought assistance of the Sharif Ahmad 
ibn Hamzah, the Suleymanite Prince of Sa‘dah. 
He gave them aid, but stipulated that they should 
slay their master Fatik son of Muhammad, and 
they accordingly killed him in the year 553. The 
Sharif was proclaimed sovereign, but was unable 
to withstand his enemies and took to flight. There- 
upon ‘Aly Mahdy seized the city in Pajab 554, but 
he died three months after his conquest. 

He had assumed in the Khutbali the titles of the 
Imam, the Malidy, Prince of the Faithful, Sul^ugatoo' 
of infidels and of the wicked. He followed the 
doctrines of the Kharijites, denying the authority 
120 both of ‘Aly and of ‘Othman, and treated sin as 
infidelity. He established rules and laws for his 
sect, which it would be tedious to describe. He 
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puoi^ed the use of wine with death. According 
to ‘0m5rah, the penalty of death was likewise in- 
upon any Muslim, of whatever sect, who- 
opposed him, and the wives and children of the 
condemned were reduced to slavery. His people 
believed him to be under Divine protection. Their 
property was in his hands. He supplied their wants 
and they possessed nothing, neither money, nor 
horses, nor weapons. He slew any one of his 
followers who fled from the field of battle. The 
fornicator, the drinker of wine, the listener to 
songs, were put to death, and death also was the 
punishment of any person who absented himself 
from the Friday prayers, or from the sermon he 
delivered on Mondays and Thursdays. In matters 
of Jurisprudence he was a Hanafite. 

*Aly ibn Mahdy was succeeded by his son *Abd 
an-Naby. The latter’s brother ‘Abd Allah rebelled 
against him and obtained possession of Zabid, where 
the Khutbah, in which he received the title of 
Imam, was recited in his name. But ‘Abd an-Naby 
succeeded after a time in overcoming him. He ex- 
pelled him from the city, and made himself master 
of the whole of Yaman. There were at that time 
twenty-five separate governments in the country, all 
of which he conquered. Aden alone remained un- 
conquered, and ‘Abd an-Naby subjected it solely to 
the payment of tribute. 

When Shams ad-Daulah Tnriin Shah ibn Ayyub, 
brother of Saladin, invaded the country in a.h. 566 
(read 569) and overthrew the government of 
Yaman, he seized ‘Abd an-Naby, extorted from 
him such information as he required, and took from 
him a. great amount of riches. He carried him to 
Aden, which he captured. Then he went to Zabid 
and made it the seat of government. Conceiving ere 
long an unfavourable opinion of its salubrity, he 
made a journey to the mountains, accompanied by 
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his physicians, for the purpose of selecting a spot 
with a healthy atmosphere and wholesome water, 
in which to establish his place of residence. Their 
choice fell upon the site of Ta‘izz, where Tuiiin Shah 
founded the city, which became the seat of govern- 
ment to himself, to his descendants (read to his 
successors of the Ayyubite family), and to their 
freedmen, the Banu Basul (who followed the Ayyub- 
ites), as we will relate in their history. 

With the fall of the Banu Mahdy, Arab 
sovereignty came to an end in Yaman, and supreme 
rule was thenceforth held by the Grhuzz and by their 
freedmen. 


121 The Provinces and Cities of Yaman. 

We will now proceed to give a brief historical sketch 
of the capitals and cities of Yaman, one by one, as 
supplied by Ibn Sa*ld. 

Yaman forms part of the Arabian Peninsula and 
comprises seven royal seats of government. It is 
divided into two parts. Tihamah and al-Jibal (the 
highlands). Tiharnah consists of two kingdoms, 
that of Zabid and that of Aden. The name Tiha- 
mah denotes the low country of Yaman adjoining 
the sea-coast and extending from as-Sirrayn on the 
borders of Hijaz, to the extremity of the province 
of Aden, round by the Indian Ocean. Ibn Sa‘id 
states that the Arabian Peninsula is situated in the 
First Climate and that it is bounded by the Indian 
Ocean on the south, by the Sea of Suez on the 
west, and by the Persian Sea on the east. Yaman 
belonged in ancient days to the Tababi'ah (the 
Tubbas). It is a more productive country than the 
IJijaz. Most of its inhabitants are descendants of 
^ah^an, but it contains also people of the tribe of 
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‘Anz son of It is ruled at the present day 

by the Banu Basul, clients of the Banu Ayyub, and 
their capital is Ta‘izz, which succeeded al-Jawwah, 
where the Rasulites at first took up their abode. 
The Imam of the Zaydites resides at Sa‘dah in 
Yaman. 

ZabIi) (named after its capital) is one of the king- 
doms of Yaman. On its north is Bijaz, on the south 
the Indian Ocean, and on the west the Sea of Suez. 
The city was fontided by Muhammad ibn Ziyad in 
the days of al-lVla'mun, a.h. 204. It is enclosed in 
walls, and a stream of running water penetrates 
into the city, introduced by its kings. Close to it 
are low-lying grounds planted with palm trees, a 
spot resorted to during the dry season.* Zabid is 
now part of the kingdom of the Banu Rasul. It 
was formerly the seat of government of the Banu 
Ziyad and of their freedinen, and it was conquered 
by the Banu Sulayhi, whose history has been re- 
lated. 

‘Aththab, Halt and ash-Shabjah are provinces 
of Zabid, in its northern part, and are known as 
the dominions of Ibn Tarf. They extend over a dis- 
tance of seven days’ journey by two days’, from 
ash-Sharjah to Haly. From the latter to Mecca is 
eight days’ journey. ‘Aththar is the seat of govern- 
[22 ment, and it is situated on the borders of the sea. 
Suleyman ibn 'i arf held the place against Abu ’1- 
Jaysh ibn Ziyad, and his revenues amounted to 
500,000 dinars. After a time he submitted to Abu ’1 
Jaysh, introduced his name in the Khutbah and paid 
him tribute. At a later period, the kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Suleymanites, descendants of 
Hasan, and Amirs of Mecca, on their being expelled 
from that city by the Hashimites.t Grhalib (read 

* See Ibn Batutah, vol. ii. p. 167-8. 

t Touching this statement and others by Ibn Khaldun to the 
same effect, see Note 130. 
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Ghanim) ibn Yahya belonged to that family, and he 
paid tribute to the Prince of Zabid. It was from 
him that Mnflih the freedman of Fatik sought assist- 
ance against Surur. Ghanim was succeeded by ‘Isa 
the son of Harazah, who was one of the sons of 
Ghanim. When the Ghuzz conquered Yaman, 
Yahya the brother of ‘Isa was taken prisoner and 
carried to ‘Irak. ‘Isa contrived to obtain his 
brother’s release, and Yahya returned to Yaman, 
where he slew his brother and became ruler of the 
principality. 

Al-Mahjam is one of the provinces of Zabid, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from that city. The 
Arabs who inhabit it belong to the tribes of Hakam 
and Ja‘far (read Ju‘fi ?), two sub-divisions of the 
tribe of Sa‘d al-‘Ashlrah. Ginger is exported from 
that province. 

As- Si lUiAVN is the furthermost place of the Tiha- 
mah of Yaman. It is on the borders of the sea, 
un walled, and its houses are built of reeds. It’ was 
conquered about a.h. 650 by Rajih son of Katadah, 
Sultan of Mecca, and he possessed a castle at half a 
day’s journey from the town. 

Az-Zaka'ii! is one of the provinces north of 
Zabid. It belonged to Ibn Tarf. He was supported 
in that district by twenty thousand Abyssinians. 
When the Da‘y as-Sulayhi arose, he attacked Iba 
Tarf at az-Zara ib, with about three thousand men, 
put him to flight and killed all the Abyssinians that 
were with him. 

Ibn Sa‘id says, speaking of the provinces of Zabid 
and of those that border on the middle road between 
the sea and the mountains, that az-Zara ib stands 
on the Zabid road, north of that city, and that the 
road is the great highway to Mecca. ‘Omarah says 
that it is the royal highway, that it is distant 
a day’s journey, or less, from the sea and at the 
same distance from the mountains, and that the 
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tw^ ^ds, the middle one and that running ^ong 
the i^-shore, join and diverge at asrSirrayn. 

123 Aden is one of the kingdoms of Yaman, s<|ath of 
Zahid. The city is the seat of government, and it 
is situated on the shores of the Indian Ocean. It 
has been a place of trade since the days of the 
Tubbas. It is thirteen degrees distant from the 
equator. Its soil produces neither crops nor trees, 
and the food of its inhabitants consists of fish. It 
is the port of embarkation for India from YaraaH. 
It was at first ruled by the descendants of Ma*n son 
of Zaidah, who resisted the authority of the Banu 
Ziyad, but paid them tribute. When the Sulayhites 
became supi’eme over the country, the I)a‘y ‘Aly 
confirmed the Banu Ma‘n in their government. But 
his son Ahmad al-Mukarram afterwards ejected 
them, and appointed over the country the Banu al- 
Karam, of the sub- tribe of Jusham son of Yam, his 
kinsmen, and like himselL descendants of Hamdan. 
The Banu Zuray*, a fami^ of the Banu Karam, be- 
came possessed of exclusive power, and they inherited 
the office of Da‘y held by the Sulayhites, as well 
as their sovereignty, all which has already been 
related. ‘Aly ibn Mahdy was not able to subdue 
the Zuray'ites, and he was obliged to content himself 
with the tribute they paid him, until they were con- 
quered by Shams ad-Daulah Turan Shah son of 
Ayyub, as hereinbefore mentioned. 

Aden-Ab¥an is a well-built city in the neighbour- 
hood of ash-Shihr.* 

* k.z-Zk'A.7.1^ stands in the valleys of Aden, and 
belonged to the Banu Mas'ud ibn al-Karam, the 
- rivals of the Banu Zuray*. 

Aii-JAWWAH was built by the Zuray‘ite kings in 
^e neighbourhood of Aden. The Ayyubites made 
ft their place of residence, but afterwards they re- 
move^ tp Ta‘izz. 

•See Note 11. 
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Thi Oastle OF Dhu Jibmh is one of the fortresses 
of the Miichlaf of Ja‘far. It was built by ‘Abd 
Allah the Sulayhite, brother of the Da‘y (‘Aly), in 
A.H. 458. *Aly’s son al-Mukarram removed thither 
from the castle of San‘a together with his wife 
Sayyidah daughter of Ahmad, who gained absolute 
control over her husband. It was she who com- 
pleted the castle to its full height, in the year 480. 

Al-Mukarram, before his death, had committed 
supreme authority, that of King aud of Da‘y, to 
Saba -son of Ahmad son of al-MuzafFar the Sulayh- 
ite, who occupied the castle of Ashyah. Sayyidah 
^^^elied for support upon the chief of the Banu Janb, 
a people who, in pre-Islamitic days, were of small 
repute, but who gained a conspicuous position in 
the province of Ja'far, After a time Ibn Najib ad- 
24 Daulah came from Egypt as Da‘y. He abode in 
the city of Janad and obtained support from the 
tribe of Hamdan. Sayyit^ fought against him, 
aided by the Banu Janb and Khaulan, until he em- 
barked at sea and was drowned. After the death of 
her husband al-Mukarrain, her affairs were directed 
by al-Mufaddal ibn Abi ’1-Barakat, who established 
his influence over lier. 

At-Ta*kab, in Mikblaf Ja‘far, belonged to the,,, 
Banu Sulayhi and subsequently to Sayyidah. Al- 
Mufaddal ibn Abi ’i-Barakat having asked for it, 
she delivered the place to him and he dwelt therein, 
until he went forth and besieged the Banu Najah at 
Zabid. His absence prolonged itself, and certain 
fakihs (Jurists) revolted at Ta‘kar, killed al-Mufad- 
dal’s deputy and proclaimed Ibrahim ibn Zaydan, one 
of their number, who was uncle of ‘Omarah the poet. 
They asked assistance of the Banu Khaulan, and 
al-Mufaddal therehpon returned and besieged them, 
as we have already related. 

The JFoKTiiESS or Khddad (Khadid) belong^ to 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘la the Sulayhite, and is situate^ 
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in the Mikhlaf (province) of Ja‘far. Al-Mufaddal 
had introduced into the fortresses of the province, 
a large number of Khaulanites belonging to 
the tribes of Bahr, Munabbih, Rizah (Razih ?) and 
Sha‘b (Sha‘b-Hay). When al-Mufaddal died, the 
Khaulanites seized the fortress of Ta‘kar, but Dhu 
Jiblab continued in the possession of Mansur son 
of al-Mufaddal, under the guardianship of Sayjidah, 
as already related. Muslim ibn az-Zarr the Khau- 
lanite suddenly arose and captured the fortress of 
Klmdad from ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘la the Sulayhite. 
‘Abd Allah fled to the fortress of Masdiid and Sayyi- 
dah appointed Muslim ibn az-Zarr successor to al- 
Mufaddal. She acted vvitli scrupulous good faith 
towards him and towards his two brothers (read 
sons) ‘Imran and Suleyman. He died and his son 
Suleyman succeeded him in tlie joint possession, 
along with iSayyidah, ot‘ the lurtress of Khudad, 
replacing his brother (read his father) Muslim. 
She married him to the daughter of the Ka'id Fath, 
governor on her behalf of the fortress of Ta‘kar, 
of which Suleymiln contrived by treachery to dis- 
possess him. The Khaulanites extended their hands 
(oppressively) over t!ie people, and Sayyidah sought 
assistance against tlie two brothers from the Banu 
Janb. ‘Imran and Suleyman were the Queen’s ad- 
visers, and it was they wlio by her orders expelled 
the Da‘y Najib ad-Daulah from the city of Janad 
and from Yaraan. 

The Foutuess of Masdud is one of the (great) 
fortresses of the province of Ja‘far, which are five 
125 (aic) in number, namely, Dhu Jiblah, at-Ta‘kar and 
Khudad. When the Banu Khaulan wrested Khudad 
from the hands of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya'la the Sulayh- 
ite, he took refuge, as we have mentioned, in the 
fortress of Masdud. The Khauliinites took it from 
him likewise, but they were dispossessed by Zaka- 
riya ibn Shakir the Bahrite. 
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The Banu Kurandi, descendants of IJimyar, were 
Kings in Yaman before the days of the Sulayhites, 
and were dispossessed by the latter. They owned 
the province of Ja‘far and its fortresses, the province 
of Ma'afir, that of Janad, of Had,* and the fortress 
of Samadan. 

The forti’css of Masdud was afterwards held by 
Mansur son of al-Mufaddal son of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat, 
who sold it to the Banu ZurayS already men- 
tioned. 

San‘a was the capital of the dynasty of the 
Tuhbas before the davs of Islam, and was the 
first city built in Yaman. It is said to have been 
built by ‘Ad, and it was called L will (or Uwwal), 
signifying primacy, in the dialect of the country.”® 
Kasr Ghumdan, in its neighbourhood, was one of 
the seven temples. It was built by ad-lJahhak and 
dedicated to Zuhrah.t It was an object of pil- 
grimage, and was destroyed by ‘Othman (the third 
Khalifah). San‘a is the mc*st celebrated city of 
Yaman. It posse.sses, it is said, a temperate 
climate. At the commenconumt of the fourth cen- 
tury, it was subject to the Banu Ya'fur, a family 
dating from the days (descendants?) oftheTubbas, 
but they resided at Kahlan, and 8an‘a did not acquire 
celebrity as a royal scat (at that period), until it 
became the residenct' of the Banu Sulayhi. It was 
con(juered by the Zaydites and then by the Suley- 
manites, after it had been held by the 8ulayhites. 

The Casti-e of KAiti..\N is one of the dependencies 
of San'ii, and it belonged to the Banu Ya'fur, a family 
(descendants ?) of the Tubbas.| It w as built near 

* The name Ha4 is not iu the printed edition. It looks, 
I think, like a copyist's error for 

t Commonly regarded as the Arabian Venus. 

:J: Dr. Glaser marks upon his map a place Kahlan^ about ten 
miles N.E. of ^ajjah, a position which does not correspond with 
that mentioned in our text. But Ilm Khaldun’s statements must 
not unfrequently be received with caution. See Note 8, footnote. 
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by Ibrahim (son of Muhammad son of Ya*fur), 
who possessed Sa‘dah, San% Kajr&n and other 
places in the highlands of Yaman. The Banu *r- 
Bassy » the Zaydite Imams, made war upon the Banu 
Ya*fur and conquered Sa*dah and N ajran. The Banu 
Ya'fur had recourse, for protection against their 
enemies, to the walls of the castle of Kahlan. Al- 
Bayhaki says that the castle was strengthened by 
As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur and that he fought against the 
Banu ’r-Rassy and against the Banu Ziyad in the 
days of Abu *I-Jaysh Ishiik. 

Tab Fortress op as-Samadax is also a dependency 
of San‘a. It contained the treasury of the Banu 
’1-Kurandi the Himyarites, until the fortress was 
taken by ‘x\ly as*Sulayhi. Al-Mukarram restored 
120 to them some of their fortresses, which they held 
until they were deprived of power by ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy. They possessed the ]>rovince of Ja‘far, in 
which the city of Dhu Jiblah and the fortress of at- 
Ta‘kar are situated. The ^likhlaf Ja‘far consists 
of the provinces of Janad and of Ma'afir. The seat 
of government of the Banu Kurandi was Samadan, 
a fortress stronger than Dumliiwah. 

The Castle of Mi.nhab is one of the castles depen- 
dent upon San‘a, situated in the highlands. It was 
taken by the Banu Zuray' and was appropriated 
by a member of that family, al-Mufaddal, son of 
‘Aly son of Radi son of the I)a‘y Muhammad son of 
Saba son of Zuray*. The author of the Khandah “* 
gives him the title of Sultan. He further mentions 
that al-Mufaddal was owner of the castle of Minhab 
and that^ he was alive in the year 586. After his 
death the* castle passed into the possession of his 
brother al-A‘azz ibn ‘Aly. 

Mount al-Mudhaykhibah is near San‘a. The 
province of Ja'far was founded by Ja‘far, freedman 
of Ibn Ziyad Sultan of Yaman, and was named after 
him. 
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*Adin-La*ah is close to al-Mudhaykhirali.* It is 
the place in which the Shi‘ah doctrines were first 
openly preached in Yaman. The Da‘y Muhammad 
(read ‘Aly) ibn al-Fadl was a native of ‘Aden-La'ah, 
and it was to that place that Abu ‘Abd Allah ash- 
Shiya'i, the Ismailite missionary to North Africa, 
came. It was there also that ‘Aly son of Muham- 
mad the Sulayhite studied in the days of his youth. 
*Aden-La‘ah was the chief centre for the propaga- 
tion of the Ismailite doctrines in Yaman. Muham- 
mad (‘Aly) ibn al-Fadl was the Da‘y in the days of 
Abu ’ 1 -Jaysh ibn Ziyad and of As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur. 

Bayhan is mentioned by ‘Omurah among other 
districts in the mountains.f It was possessed by 
Nashwan ibn Sa‘id the Kalitanite (and Himyarite). 

Ta‘izz is one of the greatest of the mountain for- 
tresses that overlook Tiharaah. It lias always been 
one of the royal strongholds. It is now the seat of 
the Rasulite dynasty, and it is regarded as one of 
the chief cities of their kingdom. Among other 
. Yamanite kings by whom it was inhabited, was 
Mansur son of al-Mufaddal son of Abu’l-Barakat, of 
the family of the Sulayhites (read the Himyarite). 
. His father was (became) possessed of Ashyah and 
made himself master of the fortresses owned by the 
Banu Abi ’1-Barakat and by the Banu ’ 1 -Muzaffar. 
His son Mansur inherited them, but sold them one 
127 after the other to the Dri‘y the son of al-Muzaffar 
and to the Zuray'ite Da'y (read, sold them to the 
Da‘y Muhammad ibn Saba the Zuray'ite), until 
none remained to him but Ta‘izz, of which he was 
deprived by Ibn Mahdy. 

The Foeteess of Ashyah is one of the greatest of 
the mountain strongholds, and it contained the 
treasures of the Banu Muzaff’ar. It was owned by 
. the Da‘y al-Mansur Abu IJimyar Saba son of Ahmad 
son of al-Mu?affar the Sulayhite, to whom it was 

♦ See Notes 10 and 11. t See Note 9. 
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bequeathed by the son of his paternal uncle al- 
Mukarram, Lord of Dhu Jiblah. (The Egyptian 
Khalifah) al-Mustan?ir appointed him supreme Da‘y, 
and he died in a.h. 486 (read 492). His son ‘Aly 
gained possession of the royal fortress of Ashyah. 
Al>Mufaddal was unable to prevail against him, but 
eventually contrived an artifice whereby he brought 
about his rival’s death by poison, and the fortresses 
of the Banu Muzaffar passed into the possession of 
the family of Abu ’l-Barakfit. Al-Mufaddal died 
and was succeeded bv his son Mansur. The latter 
after a time disdained the kingdom bequeathed to 
him by his father and sold all its fortresses. He 
parted with Dhu .Tihlah to the Zuray'ite Da‘y, Prince 
of Aden, for one hundred thousand dinars. He 
sold also the fortress of 8abir, after having sworn 
the oath of divorce that he would not do so. His 
wife was consequently divorced from him and was 
taken in marriage by the Zuraydte. Mansur enjoyed 
a long life. He succeeded to the tlirone at the age 
of twenty and reigned for eighty (thirty ?) years.* 
The fortress of Ta‘izz was taken from him by ‘Aly 
ibn Mahdy. 

Sa‘dah is a kingdom adjoining that ofSan‘:i and . 
situated on the east thereof. It contains three 
seats of goveniment, Sa'dali, Jabal Kutabaht and 
the fortress of Tliiila, besides other strongholds. 
The entire country is known as that of the Banu ’r- 
Rassy, whose history we have already related {infra, 
p. 184). 

The Fortress of Tupla is the place that first 
witnessed the rise of al-Muti, w^ho restored to the 
Banu ’r-Rassy the Zaydite Imamate, of which they 
had been deprived by the Banu Suleyman. | The 
adherents of the Rassites withdrew to Jabal Kutii- 
bah, and in the year 645 they swore allegiance to 

* See Note 99. t Sec below. 
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ikhmad al-Muti. He was a Jurist and a pious man. 
Nur ad-Dln (‘Omar) ibn Easul besieged him in the 
fortress for a year. He collected troops for the 
purpose of (renewing ?) the siege, but he died in 
128 A.H. 648 (read 647). His son al-Muzaffar (Yusuf) 
became absorbed in the siege of ad-Dumluwah, 
whilst al-Muti acquired great power and became 
possessed of the fortresses of Yaman. He marched 
upon Sa‘dah and the Suleyrnanites, whose Imam, as 
has been related in the liistory of the Banu Rassy,* 
was Ahmad al-Mutawakkil, swore allegiance to 
him. 

Kutamh is a lofty mountain on the east of Sa'dah, 
upon whicli stands a castle and villages.^^^ The 
Baiiu ’1-lIadi made it their idace of refuge when 
the Sulevmiinites took Sa'dali from them, and there 
happened that which we have related. 

Hakaz and Masa!:. Haraz is part of the country 
of the tribe of Ilamdan, and it is also the name 
of one of their sub-tribes, to which as-Sulayhi 
belonged,"^ whilst the fortress of iMasur, in the dis- 
trict of Haraz, is the place where ho first manifested 
himself. Al-Bayhaki says (of the Banu Hamdau) 
that their country is in the eastern (read western) 
portion of the highlands of Y'aman.f They became 
dispersed after the appearance of Islam, and there 
are now no Avandering communities of the Banu 
Harndan elsewhere but in Yaman. They are the 
greatest tribe of Yaman. It was with their sup- 
port that al-Muti rose to eminence. They became 
masters of several fortresses in the highlands, 
where they possess the districts of the Banu Bakil 
and Banu Ilashid, the two sons of Jusham, son of 
yabwan (read Khaywan) son of Nauf son of Ham- 
dan. Ibn Hazm J says that the sub-tribes of Ham- 
dan branch forth from Bakil and Hushid. End of 

• Infra, p. 189. f See Note 23. 

X Ibu the j^'eiiealogist died in a.h. 456. 
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quotation (from al-Bayhaki). To the tribe of 
Samdan belonged the family of Zuray*, who exer- 
cised sovereignty and held the office of Dil*y at 
Aden and at al-Juwwah. The Banu Yam, the 
tribe of the Sulayhites, are one of the subdivi- 
^ns of the Banu Hamdan. The Banu Hamdkn 
/are Shi'ahs, At the present time they carry heresy 
. in their country to an extreme, and most of them 
are Zaydites. 

Thk Countey op (the Band) Khadlan, according 
to al-Bayhaki, is situated in the east of the high- 
lands of Yamau, adjoining the country of the Banu 
Hamdan. The Khaulanites possess the strongest 
fortresses of the highlands and of Mikhlaf Ja'far. 
They invaded the province of .la'far in the days of 
the Sulayhite dynasty, and the Banu ’z-Zarr, who 
were members of the tribe, possessed themselves of 
the fortresses of Khudad, of Ta‘kar and of others. 
« The Banu Kliaulan and the Banu Hamdan are the 
greatest tribes in Yaraan. The Khaulanites have 
many sub-tribes, and they dispersed themselves 
; ; throughout the countries of Islam, but at the pre- 
sent time not a tent of the tribe is to be found else- 
where but in Yaman. 

. The DiSTKiCT OP THE Band Asbah is situated in 
Wadi (valley of the) Sahfil. Dhu Asbah, from 
f Twhom they claim descent, has been mentioned in 
tracing the genealogy of the Tubbas and Akyal 
(kings, descendants of Himyar). 

The Disteict op Yahsob borders upon that of the 
Banu Asbah. Yahsnb and Asbah were brothers. 

The District of the Band Wa'jl. The chief city 
of thid province is Shahit. Its ruler was As‘ad ibn 
Wa'd and the Banu Wa'il are a tribe of Dhu ’1-Kala‘. 

, Tb® latter are descended from(fj[imyar and) Saba, 
j ATHny conquered the country upon the death of 
al-^asaui (^usayn) ibn Salainah, governor of the 
highiaads on behalf of the Banu Najah (read 
Zivad). 
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T|[i I)i8TEiOT OF YAEBt* 18 in the highlands. It 
was conquered by the Banu ‘Abd al- Wahid after the 
death of Ifasan (^usayn) ibn Salamah. The in- 
habitants of the country had seized the frontier 
places. They were attacked by IJasan (IJusayn) 
ibn Salamah, who made war upon them until they 
submitted. He built the city of al-Kadra on the 
Mikhlaf (read river) Sahara and that of al-Ma‘kir 
on the river Dhu'al. He died in a.h. 402. 

The Country op the Banu Kindah is in the por- 
tion of the highlands of Yaman that borders upon 
Hadramaut and upon Abjar and ar-Raml. The 
Bauu Kindah were ruled by a dynasty of kings, and 
their capital was Dammun, which is mentioned by 
Imru '1-Kays in his poems.* 

The Country of Madhhij adjoins the mountain- 
ous district of al-Janad, and it is inhabited by the 
Banu *Ans, Zubayd and Murad, sub-tribes of the 
Banu Madhhij. A portion of the Banu ‘Ans are in 
North Africa, allied with the native wandering 
tribes. The Banu Hurab, a subdivision (read kins- 
men) of the Bauu Zubayd, inhabit the country 
between Mecca and Medinah in Hijaz. The Banu. 
Zubayd of Syria and Mesopotamia are a subdivision 
of the tribe of Ta'y, and do not belong to the tribe* 
here in question. 

The Country op the Banu Nahd lies in the hol- 
lows of the SaraAvat and so also Tabalah. The Sara- 
wat (plural of Sarat) are (the chain of mountmns) 
between Tihamah on the one side, and the highlands 
ISO of Yaman and of Hijaz on the other. They bear a 
resemblance to the back (sarat) of a horse. The 
Banu Nahd are derived from Kuda‘ah, atld they 
settled in Yaman in the neighbourhood of the Banu 
Khath‘am. The Banu Nahd are like wild beasts, 
and the vulgar call them as-8arwa. Most of thenF 

• See Hamdani’# Geogiaphy, p. 86. 

N 
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are a mixed race, partly descended from tBe Banu 
Kliath*am and Bajilah. 

TabAlah is in the conntry of the Banu Nahd» and 
it is inhabited by a people possessed of considerable 

? ower, who belong to the tribe of ‘Anz ibn Wa'il. 

'his is the place of which al-Hajjaj was appointed 
ruler, and which he disdained and relinquished. 

The Countries adjoining Yaman. 

Al- Yamaha u is the first. Al-Bayhaki says that 
it is a separate country with its own rulers, but the 
actual fact is that it is part of Hijiiz, precisely as 
Najran is part of Yaman. Such is also the opinion 
of Ibn Haukal. Yamamah, as a kingdom, is inferior 
to Hijaz.* Its territory is called nl-Arud, on 
account of its interposing between Hijaz and Bah- 
rayn. On the east it is bounded by Bahrayn ; 
on the west by the outhang extremities of 
Y'aman and Hijaz ; on the south by Najran, and on 
the north by the Najd (highlands) of Hijaz. It is 
twenty days’ journey in length, and it is four days 
distant from Mecca. Its capital is Hajr, written 
with fath. The city of Yam.amah was the seat of 
kings before the days of tlie Banu Hanifah. The 
latter afterwards adopted Hajr as their place of 
residence. Between the two cities is a distance of 
a day and a night’s journey. The high-lying por- 
tions of the country are inhabited by sections of the 
tribesmen of Yarbvi‘, derived from the Banu Tamim, 
and of Banu ‘Ijl. Al-Bakri says its name was Jaw w, 
and that it was named after Zarka ’1- Yamamah, by 
the last Tubba' (read by Hassan ibn Tubba*). It is 
situated, as well as Mecca, in the Second Climate, 

* de Goeje’e ed. p. 18, There seems reason to suspect an 
error here, perhaps committed by Ibn Khaldun himself. Ibn 
J^aokal writes, speaking of the chief city of Yamamah ^ 

sill (p. 26). See also the corresponding passages in I^jakhri, 
pp.T4 and 18; 
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and the tviro cities are equally distant from the 
equator. Among the inhabited places of Yamamah 
are Tudih and Karkara.* According to at-Tabari, 
Rami ‘Alij is between Yamamah and ash-Shihr. It 
is a country of nomads. Yamamah and Ta'if be- 
longed formerly to the Banu Hizzan son of Ya‘fur 
son of Saksak. The tribes of Tasm and Jadis con- 
quered the country, but were eventually overcome 
by the Banu Hizzan, who thenceforward ruled over 
Yamamah, with the Banu Tasm and Jadis, as their 
dependants. The last king of the Banu Hizzan 
was Kurt son of Ja'far. Upon his death, theTasra- 
ites possessed themselves of supreme power. 
‘Amlik, whose history is well known, was one of 
the tribe. The supremacy of the Tasmites was 
followed by that of the Banu Jadis. Al-Yamamah, 
131 after whom the city of Jaww was named, belonged 
to that tribe. Her history is w^ell known. Yama- 
mah was next conquered by the Banu Hanifah. 
Of them was Haudhah son of ‘Aly, King of Yama- 
mah. He wore a crown, or according to other 
accounts, jewels strung together, none of the de- 
scendants of Ma'add having ever made useof acrown. 
After Haudhah, Thnmamah ibn Uthiil reigned over 
Yamamah in the days of the Prophet. He was 
taken prisoner, adopted Islam, and continued stead- 
fast in the faith throughout the days of apostacy. 
Musaylimah (the false prophet), whose history is 
well known, likewise belonged to the tribe of Hani- 
fah. Ibn Sa‘id reports having asked the Arabs of 
Bahrayn and certain members of the tribe of Madh- 
hij, to what people Yamamah belonged in his day. 
He was told in reply, that it was in the possession 
of Arab tribes descended from Kays * Ay Ian, and 
that the fame of the Banu Hanifah had perished 
throughout the country.”® 

The Provinces of Hadramaut. They are situ- 
* See Hamdani, p. 164. 

N 2 
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Ibn eastward of Aden dn tbe 

borders of tbe sea.* The chief city of Ifadramautis 
8ti)all, but its provinces are of wide extent. It is 
separated from Aden on the one side, and from 
*Oman on the other, by sandy wastes known by the 
name of the Ahkaf (sand heaps). It was the 
dwelling-place of ‘Ad, and it contains the tomb of 
Hud, upon whom be peace. In its midst is the 
mountain of Shabam (Shibam). Hadramaut is 
situated in the FirsSt Climate and twelve degrees 
distant from the equator. It is reckoned as part of 
Yaman. It is a cultivated country and is planted 
with palms and other trees. Most of its inhabitants 
uphold the supremacy of the descendants of ‘Aly 
and Fatimah, but they abhor ‘Aly for having con- 
sented to submit his rights to human judgment. 
The largest city of Hadramaut in the present day is 
the fortress of Shibam, in which the horses of the 
king are kept. Along with ash-Shihr and ‘Oman, 
it originally belonged to ‘Ad, from whose people it 
was conquered by the Banu Ya‘rub son of Kahtan. 
It is said that (the Banu) ‘Ad were led to the 
Arabian Peninsula (to Hadramaut ?) by Rukaym 
son of Aram (Rukaym son of ‘Abir son of ‘Ad ?), 
who had formerly visited the country in company 
with the Prophet Hud. He returned to the people 
of ‘Ad and led them in ships to the country and to 
its invasion. They wrested it from the hands of its 
inhabitants, but they were themselves subsequently 
conquered by the Banu Ya‘rub son of Kahtan.*^ 
Ijiahtan ruled over the country, and it was governed 
by his son Hadramaut, after whom it was named. 

182 Ash-Shihr is, like H ijaz and Yaman, one bf the 
kingdoms of the Arabian Peninsula. It is separate 
from Hadramaut and ‘Oman. Ash-Shihr is so 
named after its capital. There is no cultivation, 
neither are there palm trees in the countiy. The 
• de Goeje’s ed. p, 32. See also Ifatkbri, p. 35. 
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wealtli of tlie inhabitants consists in camels and 
goats. Their food is flesh, preparations of milk and 
small fish, with which they also feed their beasts. 
The country is also known as that of Mahrah, and 
the camels called Mahriyah camels are reared in it.* 
Ash-Shi]|ir is sometimes conjoined with ‘Oman, but 
it is contiguous to Hadramaut and it has been de- 
scribed as constituting the shores of that country. 
It produces frankincense (luban, olibanum), and on 
the sea-shore the Shihrite ambergris is found. 
It is bounded on the east and on the west (south ?) 
by the shores of the Indian Ocean, on which Aden 
is situated, on the east (also ?) by ‘Oman. The 
Indian Ocean extends along the south and on the 
north Hadramaut, as if Shihr were the sea-shore of 
the latter. Both belong to one king. Shihr is situated 
in the First Climate and it is hotter than Hadramaut. 
It belonged in ancient times to the people of ‘Ad, 
who were succeeded by the tribe of Mahrah, 
descended from Hadramaut, or according to other 
accounts, from Kuda‘ah. The people who inhabit 
these sandy deserts are like wild beasts, and their 
religion is that of the Khiirijites, according to the 
tenets of its branch sect, the Ibadites.t 

The first of the Kahtanites who settled iii Shihr 
was Malik son of Himyar. He revolted against his 
brother Wail (or Wathil), who was king at Kasr 
Ghumdan. A lengthened war endured between 
them, and Malik died. He was succeeded by his 
son ^uda‘ah. Saksak son of Wail continued the 
war, until be subdued his enemy, and Kuda‘ah was 
restricted to the possession of the country of Mah- 
rah. JHe was succeeded by his son al-Haf, who was 
followed by Malik son of al-Haf. The latter re- 
moved to ‘Oman, where he thenceforward reigned. 

* See,Ma8*udi (Barbier de Meynard), vol. i. p. 333-41, as alsa 
Iftakhri and Ibn l^UukaL 
t See Mas^udi, vol. vi. p. 67. 
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8^8 tliafc Mahrah son of Hay dan son 
f of (‘Afiaru son^ p^ al-Haf reigned over the countries 
of K«4a‘ali, and made war upon his paternal uncle 
Malik sonpf*al-^af. Prince of ‘Oman, and conquered, 
that j)rovince. These people are now no longer 
borne in remembrance beyond the limits of their own 
country. 

MimSat and Zapab, of the same measure as the 
word wazaZ, are two cities of Shihr.* Zafar was the 
. seat of empire of the Tubbas, and Mirbat was situ- 
ated on the sea-shore. Both cities are now in 
ruins. Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmud al- 
133 Himyari, who bore the surname al-Bakhudah (al- 
Hamudi ?), was a wealthy merchant. He obtained 
access to the prince of Mirbat with his merchandise, 
and gained his confidence. After a time the prince 
appointed him to the office of wazlr, and upon his 
death Ahmad al-Bakhudah (al-Hamudi) obtained 
possession of the throne. In the year 619 he de- 
stroyed the cities of Mirbat and Zafar, and he built 
on the sea-coast the city of Zufar, written with the 
letter z moved by damm, which he surnamed al- 
Ahmadiyyah after himself. He destroyed the old 
city because it possessed no anchorage.^^^ 

Najkan. The author of al-Kamaim (?) says 
that it is a distinct district and separate from 
- Yaman, others say it is a province thereof. Al- 
Bayhaki describes it as extending over a space of 
twenty days’ journey. It lies to the north-east of 
San‘a, bordering upon Hijaz. It contains two 
cities, Najran and Jurash, of nearly equal impor- 
tance.t The greater part of the country consists 
of desert, and its inhabitants resemble the wander- 
ing Arabs in their mode of life. 

It contained the Ka‘bah of Najran, which was 
built on the model of Ghumdan, the Ka‘bah of 

• See Note 7. 

f Cf Istakhri (de Goeje’e ed.), p. 34, and Ibn p. 3L 
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Yaman. Some of the Arab people ma^e it an 
object of pilgrimage and a place for sacrifices. It* 
was known by the name of ad-Dayr (the Convent). 
Kuss ibn Sa'idah was in the habit of worshipping 
at the place. The Kahtanites who settled in the 
country were a section of the Banu Jurhum, but it 
was aftewards conquered by the Banu ^imyar. 
They governed the country under the authority of 
the Tubbas. The rulers bore successively the title 
of al’Afa (the Viper), One of the Af‘a of Najrdn 
bore the name of al-Falammas (Kalammas ?) son of 
‘Amru son of Hamdan son of Malik son of Muntab 
son of Zayd son of Wa'il son of Himyar. He was a 
diviner, and it was to him that the sons of Nizar re- 
sorted and referred their dispute, as is mentioned 
in this work. Al-Falammas was governor of 
Hajran on behalf of Bilkis. She sent him to Suley- 
man, upon whom be peace. He became a believer 
and spread the Jewish faith among his people. He 
lived to a great age. It is said that both Bahrayn 
and al-Mushallal belonged to him,^^^ 

Al-Bayhaki says that the Banu Madhhij next 
invaded Najran and conquered it. Of them were 
the Banu ’l-Harith son of Ka‘b. Another authority 
relates that when the Yamanites went forth on the 
occasion of the floods of al-‘Arim, they passed 
through Najran. They Avere attacked by the Banu 
Madhhij, and it was there that they became dis- 
persed. Ibn Hazm says that the tribe of al- 
Harith ibn Ka‘b ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik ibn Nasr 
ibn al-Azd settled, under a peaceful agreement, in 
the neighbourhood of the Banu Madhhij. After- 
134Avard8 they wrested the country from the Banu 
Madhhij and held sway over it. Christianity was 
introduced into Najran through the means of Fay- 
mun (Faymiyyun), whose history is commonly found 
in biographical works.^^* The rulership over Najran 
by the Banu ’l-^arith the Madhhijites descended to 
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jbli© Banu M-Dayyan (Eayyaa ?) and to the posterity 
of *Abd ai'Madan (son of Dayyan). Yazid (son of 
’Abd al-Madan), who lived in the days of the 
Prophet (whom God bless and hail with salutations 
of peace), made the profession of Islam to Khalid 
al-Walid. He came as envoy to the Prophet 
^ith others of his people, but is not mentioned by 
' Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, and this is an amendment of that 
writer’s omission.^® Yazid’s nephew Ziyad, the 
son of his brother ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Madan,* 
was maternal uncle of (the Khalifah Abu ’l-'Abbas) 
as-Saffah, who appointed him governor of Najran 
and Yamamah. He left two sons, Muhammad and 
Yahya. The fourth century commenced with 
supreme authority exercised by the family of 
Abu *1-Jud ibn ‘Abd al-Madan and rulership con- 
tinued in their hands. War repeatedly arose be- 
tween them and the Fatimites of Egypt, who at 
times dispossessed them of Najran. The last of 
the dynasty was ‘Abd al-Kays, who was deposed by 
‘Aly ibn Mahdy. He is mentioned and eulogized 
by ‘Omarah.**® 

And unto God, be He extolled and magnified, be- 
longeth perfect knowledge of the truth. 


136 History of the Dynasty op the Bane ’e-Rassy, 
THE Zayditb Imams at Sa‘dah, the Rise op 
THEIR Dynasty and its Vicissitudes. 

We have herein before given an account of Muham- 
mad ibn Ibrahim, he whose father bore the sur- 
name of Tabataba, the son of Isma‘il son of Ibrahim 

* Read iSiyad, descendant of Yazid’s brothez, was, etc. 
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son of Qasan the second, (son of Hasan son of 
‘Aly), of his revolt in the days of al-Ma'mun, of his 
recognition by Abu Saraya and of all that relates to 
him. Upon his death and upon the death of Abu 
Saraya, and upon the failure of their enterprise, al- 
Ma'mun issued an order for the arrest of Muham- 
mad’s brother al-Kasim ar-Rassy, son of Ibrahim 
lAbataba. He fled to Sind, where he remained 
until his death in a.h. 245. His son al-IJasan (read 
IJusayn) returned to Yaman, and of his posterity 
were the Imams of Sa‘dah in Yaman, where they 
founded a Zaydite dynasty, which has endured to 
the present. day.“^ 

Sa‘dah is a mountain east (sic) of San‘a, on 
which are many fortresses, the most celebrated of 
which are Sa‘dah, the fortress of Tula (Thula), and 
the mountain of Kutabah. The whole of that 
country is named after the Banu Rassy, Yahya 
son of al-Husayn son of al-Kasim ar-Rassy was the 
member of the fainily who first rose to eminence. 
He proclaimed himself at Sa‘dah, adopted the sur- 
name of al-Hady, and received oaths of allegiance in 
. A.H. 288, during the lifetime of his father al-Husayn. 
He collected a force consisting of his sectaries and 
other persons, and attacked Ibrahim ibn Ya‘fur, or 
according to other authorities As'ad ibn Ya‘fur, who 
had arisen at San‘ii and at Kahlan (?), and who was 
a descendant of the Tubbas. Al-Hady seized upon 
San‘a and Najran, ruled over them and struck coin- 
age in his own name. But the Banu Ya'fur soon 
again wrested these places from him, whereupon he 
136 returned to Sa*dah, and died in a.h. 298, after a 
reign of ten years. Such are the particulars given 
by Ibn al-Mujab. He adds that Yahya was the 
author of works treating of things lawful and unlaw- 
ful. According to other statements, he was an 
assiduous investigator of religious law. He held 
doubtful opinions on questions of Jurisprudence, and 
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was the author of books that are well known among 
the dissentient sects. 

As-Suli says that he was succeeded by Ms son 
Muhammad surnaraed al-Murtada. The people rose 
against him, and he perished in the year 320, after a 
rei^ of twenty-two years. He was succeeded by 
hi's brother an-Nasir Ahmad, whose authority was 
firmly established and passed on to his children after 
him. 

His successor was his son Husayn al-Muntakhab, 
who died a.h. 324, and he was succeeded by his 
brother al-Kasim al-Mukhtar, who reigned until he 
was slain by Abu ’1-Kasim ad-Dahhak, the Ham- 
danite, in a.h. 344. 

As-Suli says that the sons of an-Nasir who suc- 
ceeded to the throne were ar-Rashid, al-Munta- 
khab, al-Mukhtar and al-Mahdy.* Ibn Hazm, in 
speaking of the descendants of Abu ’1-Kasim (read 
al-Kasim) ar-Rassy, says as follows : — “ Among 
others of his posterity there were the princes who 
ruled at Sa‘dah in Yaman. The first was Yahya 
al-Hady, who held opinions on Jurisprudence which 
I have investigated. They are not widely or funda- 
mentally different from the received doctrines. His 
father (read, his son) Ahmad an-Nasir had several 
sons, of whom the following ruled over Sa‘dah after 
him, namely, Ja‘far ar-Rashid, next after him his 
brother al-Kasim al-Muhktar,then al-Hasan al-Mun- 
takhab and Muhammad al-Mahdy.f The Yamanite 

* For al-Mukhtar, see Note 8 (footnote). The other three 
names are not mentioned by the author of the Hadii'ik, although 
he enumerates the sons and daughters of an-Niisir. See next 
footnote. 

t The names of an-Na?ir’s sons, as given by the author of the 
HadSih. were al-Kasim Abu Muhammad (al-Mukhtar), Isma'il, 
^asan, Ja‘far, Tahya and ‘Aly. The name al-Mahdy Muhammad, 
cited in the text, may perhaps be referred to the Persian Imam, 
•who died in Tabaristan a.h. 360. But he -was a descendant of al* 
^[[asim son of j^asan, and not a member of the Bassite family. See 
the genealogical table, Note 107. 
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who was at Merida in 343 styled himself ‘Abdallah 
son of Ahmad an-Nasir brother of ar-Rashid, of al- 
Mukhtar, of aT-Muntakhab and al-Mahdy.” 

Ibn al-Mujab says that the succession to the 
Imamate of the Banu Rassy continued until dis- 
sensions arose among them. The Suleymanites 
came from Mecca, on being expelled by the Hashim- 
ites. They conquered Sa'dah, and the dominion 
of the Banu Rassy came to an end in the sixth 
century.* 

Ibn Sa‘id relates that among the members of the 
family of the Banu Suleyman, there was at the 
time of their removal from Mecca to Yam an, 
Ahmad son of Hamzah son of Suleyman.f The 
people of Zabld besought his assistance against 
‘Aly ibn Mahdy the Kharijite, who was besieging 
the city, then under the rule of Fatik ibn Muham- 
mad, of the dynasty of Najah. He consented on 
137 condition of their slaying Fatik, which they accord- 
ingly did in a.h. 563. They raised Ahmad ibn 
Hamzah (Suleyman) to the throne, but being un- 
able to withstand the power of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, he 
fled from Zabid and the city was taken by Ibn 
- Mahdy. Ibn Sa‘id adds that ‘Isa son of Hamzah, 
brother of Ahmad, possessed ‘Aththar, one of the 
fortresses of Yaman.J Another member of the 
family was Ghanim sou of Yahya. Then the power 
of the Suleymanites perished throughout the whole 
of Tihamah, throughout the highlands, and through- 
out Yaman, at the hands of the Banu Mahdy. Next 
afterwards the Ayyubites conquered these countries 

* With reference to the above and to most of what follows, see 
Note 130. 

t Read Ahmad son of Suleyman, See Notes 88 and 130, 

X Instead of brother of Ahmady we may perhaps read brother 
of Yahya (father of Ghanim). See Note 88. But see also supra^ 
p. 167, where Ghanim is said to have been succeeded by a grande 
son named *lsa son of ISamzah. 
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imd held the Suleymanites in subjection. The 
Smleymanite sovereignty was lastly hgld by al-Man- 
?ur ‘Abd Allah son of Ahmad son of Hamzah.* Ibn 
al^'Adim,^** says that he inherited , the throne at 
^a‘dah from his father. He displayed a hostile 
/demeanour towards the ‘Abbaside Khalifah an- 
/ Nasir (a.h. 576 — 622), with whom he affected a 
tone of equality, and he sent bis Da'ys to the 
Daylanptes and to Jilan, with the result that the 
Khutbah was recited among these people in his 
name, and that he appointed governors over them. 
An-Nasir endeavoured to raise the Arabs of Yaman 
against al-Mansur by means of subventions, but 
could not prevail against him. 

Ibn al-Athir says that al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah, 
son of Ahmad son of Hamzah, Imam of the Zayd- 
ites at Sa'dah, collected troops in a.h. 592 and 
marched upon Yaman. Al-Mu‘izz son of Sayf al- 
Islam Tughtakin ibn Ayyub was filled with alarm, 
but went forth to meet him, and put him to flight. 
Al-Mansur again collected, in a.h. 612, an army 
composed of Ha-mdanites and Khaulanites. Great 
agitation was produced in Yaman, and (the Ayyub- 
ite Sultan al-Mas‘ud (Salah ad-din Yusuf) son of 
al-Kamil, at that time sovereign of the country, was 
filled with apprehension. He had Kurdish and 
Turkish troops, and the commander-in-chief, ‘Omar 
ibn Rasul, recommended promptitude of action, ere 
the enemy could gain possession of the fortresses. 
Disputes broke out among the followers of al- 
Mansur, and on being attacked by al-Mas‘ud his 
army was routed. * 

Al-Mansur died in a.h. 630 at an advanced age.f 
He left a son named Ahmad, whom the Zaydites 
raised to the throne. They did not recognize him 
as Imam, but they waited for the increase of his 

• Bead ‘Abdallah son of ISanizah. 
t Bead, in 614, aged 53 jears. 
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years and for evidence that in his character he ful- 
filled the requisite conditions. In a.h. 645, certain 
Zaydites, inhabiting the fortress of Tula (Thula), 
proclaimed allegiance to al-Muti, a member of the 
Bassite family. His name was Ahmad ibn al- 
Jtfnsayn, a descendant of al-Hady. When the Banu 
Bassy were driven from the seat of their Imamate at 
Sa‘dah by the Suleymanites, they took refuge on the 
mountain of KutAbah, east of Sa'dah {sic). There 
they remained, and members of the family succes- 
sively and uninterruptedly exercised the office of 
Imam, publicly asserting their right to supreme 
authority. This continued until the Zaydites recog- 
nized Ahmad al-Muti. 

He was a highly trained jurist, learned in the 
doctrines of his sect, constant in prayer and assi- 
duous in fasting. He received the oaths of fealty in 

A.H. 645. 

His career raised apprehension in the mind of 
Nur ad-din ‘Omar ibn Basul. He besieged al-Muti 
in the fortress of Tula (Thula) for a year, but the 
Imam was successful in his defence. Nur ad-din 
rehnquished the siege, and set about collecting 
troops from the neighbouring fortresses for the 
purpose of resuming it. He was assassinated (a.h. 
647), and his son al-Muzaffar (who succeeded him) 
devoted his efforts exclusively to the fortress of 
Dumluwah. Al-Muti increased in power. He 
made himself master of twenty fortresses, then 
marched upon Sa'dah and wrested it from the hands 
of the Suleymanites. 

They had proclaimed Ahmad, son of their Imam 
‘Abd Allah al-Mansur, and upon al-Muti being re- 
cognized as Imam at Thula, they gave Ahmad the 
surname of al-Mutawahlcil. They bad waited for his 
advance in years, but on al-Muti receiving oaths of 
allegiance, they recognized Ahmad as Imam. When 
al-Muti took Sa'dah, Ahmad al-Mutawakkil went 
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down to him, swore allegiance and placed himself 
under his protection. This was in the year 649. In 
660 he went on the pilgrimage, and the Zaydites of 
Sa‘dah continued under the authority of the descen- 
dants of al-Muti.^®® 

1 was informed in Egypt that the Imam of 8a*dah, 
previously to a.h. 780, was ‘Aly ibn Muhammad, a 
descendant of the family. He died before that date 
and was succeeded by his son Salah, who received 
the oaths of allegiance from the Zaydites. Some 
of them maintained that he was not a lawful Imam, 
by reason of his not possessing the qualifications 
required in the holder of the office. He was in the 
habit of answering that he was prepared to be what- 
ever they chose, Imam if they pleased, and if not, 
Sultan. Salah died at the end of a.h. 793 and was 
succeeded by his son Najah. The Zaydites refused 
to recognize him, whereupon he said that he 
rendered account to God alone. This is what we 
heard in Egypt, touching the Zaydites, during our 
sojourn in that country. 

And God is the Inheritor of the earth and of 
all that therein is. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

KAEMATHIANS IN YAMAN 

EXTRACTED FROM 

THE KITAB AS-SULCK, 

OF 

BAHA ’D-DiN AL-JANADI. 


In the days of As‘ad ibn Ya'fur, the Karmathians 
appeared in Yaman, ‘Aly ibn Fadl in the country of 
Yafi‘, and Mansur ibn Hasan, who was known under 
the designation of Mansur al-Yaman.^®^ 

I will now, therefore, briefly relate their history, 
as it has been told by Abu ‘Abd Allah Mu^mmad 
ibn Malik ibn Abi’l-Rabail, a Jurist of Yaman and 
a learned Sunnite. He was one of the persons who 
joined the Karmathian sect in the days of as- 
Sulayhi, and he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of its character. On becoming convinced of the 
depravity of the Karmathian doctrines, he abjured 
them, and he composed a celebrated treatise, in 
which he has described the principles upon which 
they are founded, he demonstrates their wickedness 
and warns his readers against their deceptions. 

‘Aly ibn Fadl, he says, was an Arab of the tribe 
named al-Ahdun (Ajdun ?), who trace their descent 
from Dhu Hadan (Dhu Jadan?).^®* He was a 
Shi‘ite of the Dodekite sect. He went on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and thence he went forth with 
the pilgrim caravan of ‘Irak, for the purpose of 
visiting the tomb of Husayn (son of ‘Aly;. On 
reaching it he began uttering lamentations and cried 
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aloud, saying: “Would that (I had been) one of 
thy companions, O son of the Prophet, when the 
hosts of the wicked came forth against thee I ” 

Maymun was in charge of the mausoleum and his 
son ‘Qbayd was with him as assistant.^® When 
they beheld the condition of Ibn Fadl, they were 
fiHed with the desire to enlist him in their service. 
^iSlaymun spoke to him in private and made known 
/' unto Ibn Fadl that his son ‘Obayd was destined to 
be the founder of a dynasty, which would be an 
inheritance unto his descendants, but that this 
thing could come to pass only after being prepared 
for in Yaman, at the hands of certain of his mission- 
aries (da*ys). “ That may well be accomplished in 
Yaman,” answered Ibn Fadl, “ for ingenuity in the 
conduct of affairs is general among its people.” 
Maymun ordered him to remain and to wait until 
140 he nad considered the matter. 

Maymun was originally a Jew, who regarded 
Islam with envy. With the object of protecting 
his own religion, he made outward profession of 
Islam and devoted himself to the care of the tomb 
of Husayn at Karbala.* He was a native of 
Salamiyah, a city in Syria, and claimed to be a de- 
scendant of the family of ‘Aly. Most of the Alides 
deny his pretensions, and God is all-knowing. Ibn 
Malik pronounces him to have been a Jew. 

A certain man, who belonged to Karbala, entered 
into terms of friendship with Maymun. He was 
known by the name of Mansur son of (Husayn son 
of ?) Zadan son of Haushab son of al-Faraj son of 
al-Mubarak, a descendant of ‘Akll son of Abu Talib. 
His grandfather Zadan was a Dodekite Shi'ah, 
and one of the chief men of Kufah, and he appointed 
Jiis sons to dwell at the tomb of Husayn. When 
Maymun came, he attached himself to Mansur, [and 

• 1 translate this passage with considerable hesitation. Dia- 
critical points here, as throughout the book, are generally absent. 
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-percmvingl his emment qualities and his fitness to 
oominand) ne sought his friendship and his society. 
Maymun was a man possessed of remarkable 
ability, which he employed for the furtherance of 
his objects. He was learned in the science of the 
stars, and it became known unto him that Mansur 
was destined to rule, and that he was to be one of 
the propagators of his son’s claims. When Ibn 
Fadl came and attached himself to him, Maymun 
perceived that what he sought was found, Ibn Fadl 
being a native of Yaman, well acquainted with the 
country and with its people. 

Majnnun, speaking to Mansur said unto him : 
** 0 Abu * 1 - Kasim, verily submission to the law of 
God belongeth to Yaman, wisdom belongeth to 
Yaman, the foundation of all things is there, all 
great events have their beginning in Yaman and the 
issue endureth whilst its star endureth.^®* I am of 
opinion that thou and our friend ‘Aly ibn Fadl pro- 
ceed to Yaman. Ye shall call upon its people to 
recognize the authority of my son, and ye shall 
attain in that country power and dominion.” Man- 
sur had learned much from Maymun of the means 
whereby their ends could be gained. He agreed to 
what was proposed. Maymun brought him and 
Ibn Fadl into one another’s presence, he made them 
enter into a mutual compact, and solemnly charged 
each one to deal justly by his companion. Man- 
sur’s relation is as follows : — 

“ When Maymun decided upon sending us to 
Yaman he exhorted and instructed us. He de- 
sired me, on my arrival, to conceal my objects, so 
that they might be more surely attained. Twice 
repeating the name of God, he charged me with the 
care of my companion, to protect him, to act justly 
towards him, and to enjoin upon him the practice of 
righteousiness. ‘ He is one,’ he added, ‘ unto whom a 
high desliny is reserved, and yet I cannot withal be 

0 
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free of uneasiness respecting him.’ Then turning 
to Ibn Fadl, be said unto bim: ‘In the name of 
141 (Shod 1 In the name of God ! I charge thee to deal 
righteously with thy,. companion. Eespect him, re- 
cognize what is c^e to him and obey him. His 
knowledge is gr^er than thine, and it is greater 
than mine. If/^hoii disregard his authority, thou 
shalt be deprived of safe guidance.’ 

“ He bade us farewell, and we travelled with the 
pilgrims until we i*eached Mecca. "We performed 
the rites of pilgrimage and then proceeded with the 
pilgrims of Yaman and reached Ghulafikah.^*® We 
parted after mutual promises not to forget one 
another, and pledges that each should keep his com- 
panion informed of his proceedings. I went forth 
and arrived at al-Janad, then in the possession of 
al-Ja‘fari, who had conquered it and wrested it from 
the hands of Ibn Ya‘fur. 

“ The Shaykh May mini had solemnly enjoined me 
to commence the accomplishment of my mission at 
no other place but at one named ‘Aden-La‘ah, 

‘ for,’ he said, ‘ it is the town in which thy talents 
will find their field and in which thou shalt accom- 
plish thine objects.’ I was unacquainted with the 
place, and I I’eaclied ‘Aden-Abyan. I sought infor- 
mation respecting ‘Aden-La‘ah and was informed 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Hajjah. I next 
inquired after any natives of the place who might 
have come to ‘Aden-Abyan, and was directed to 
certain persons who had come for purposes of trade. 
I made their acc^uaintance and frequented their 
society and contrived to win their friendship. I 
told them that I was a man devoted to . study, that 
I had heard they were natives of a mountainous 
country, and that I desired to visit it in their com- 
pany. They bade me welcome, and when they 
departed I accompanied them. On the road I 
entertained them with the I'ecital of traditions. I 
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urged upon them the observance of the duty of 
prayer, and they followed the examples I set them. 
On arrival at La‘ah, I inquired for its principal city, 
and was directed to it. I proceeded thither and 
I became an assiduous frequenter of certain of its 
mosques. I devoted myself to the worship of God, 
and a large number of persons attached themselves 
to me. When I perceived that affection for me had 
taken possession of their hearts, I informed them 
that I had come to their country for no other pur- 
pose but to call upon them to recognize the Mahdy 
announced by the Prophet, whom God bless and 
hail with salutations of peace. I made a large num- 
ber swear to' be faithful, and they commenced pay- 
ing me the legal alms. When a considerable sum had 
accumulated in my hands, I told them it was neces- 
sary I should possess a place of defence, where 
the alms could be preserved in safety and which 
should be a treasure-house unto the Muslims. ‘Ayn 
Muharram was accordingly built for the purpose. 

L42 The fortress belonged to a people known by the 
name of Banu ’l-‘Ad‘a, and thither I removed the 
corn and money that had accrued to me.* When I 
proceeded to the fortress, carrying with me my 
possessions, five hundred men, who had sworn to 
be faithful, accompanied me, bringing with them 
their property and their families. I now openly 
exhorted unto submission to ‘Obayd Allah the 
Mahdy, son of the Shaykh Maymun, and the people, 
without exception, showed themselves disposed to 
conform.” 

On gaining possession of the mountain of Mas- 
war, al-Mansur adopted the use of drums and of 
standards. He was attended by thirty drummers, 
and whatever place he came to, the sound could 
be heard from a great distance. Al-Hawwali (Ibn 


* Al-Khazraji says that ‘Ayn Muharram stood at the foot of 
Mount Maswar. 
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TTa'fttr) possessed a fortress on itbe mountain of 
Maswar, under the charge of a governor, from 
whose hands the place was wrested by al-Mangur. 
The latter, seeing that his authority was securely 
established, now wrote to Maymun informing him 
thereof, and of his having overcome all opposition. 
He sent him splendid presents and articles of value. 
T’his was in the year 290. Maymun, on the news 
/reaching him, and on receiving the presents, said to 
his son ‘Obayd (Allah) : “ Behold thy supremacy is 
now established, but my desire is that it shall be 
publicly proclaimed only from North Africa.”’®* 
He then sent Abu *Abd Allah al-Husayn son of 
Ahmad son of Muhammad son of Zakariya, known 
under the name of ash-8Mya‘y (the Shi‘ite) and a 
native of San‘a, to North Africa, and ordered him 
to organize its people and to subject them to his 
son ‘Obayd (Allah). Abu ‘Abd Allah accordingly 
went forth as he was commanded. He was a man 
of remarkable abilit}’^, one of those whose names, on 
account of their talents in the science of govern- 
ment, become proverbial. His task was not com- 
pleted until the year 296, when he wrote to the 
Mahdy informing him that the people recognized 
his authority, and he bade him come. ‘Obayd 
(Allah), surnamed the Mahdy, hastened to comply, 
and arrived in the province of Africa. Abu ‘Abd 
Allah had become possessed of supreme authority, 
and on arrival of the Mahdy, he delivered it 
into his hands. His brother reproached him say- 
ing : “ An evil thing is this that thou hast done ! 
Supreme power was in thine hands, and thou 
givest it unto another ! ” He continued to repeat 
these words until they impressed themselves upon 
his brother’s mind. Abu ‘Abd Allah resolved to 
betray the Mahdy, but the latter received informa- 
tion of what was occurring. He was filled with 
alarm, and instigated against his rival a person, by 
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whom Abii *Abd Allah and his brother were slain 
on the same day, the fifteenth of Jamad al-Akhirof 
143 tjje year 298. 

This man, ‘Abd Allah (‘Obayd Allah) sur- 
named the Mahdy,* was ancestor of the sovereigns 
of North Africa who afterwards held Egypt. Ibn 
Khallikan says, touching the ‘Obaydites’ pedigree, 
that they were descendants of ‘Obayd Allah, and 
that some persons term them Alides, thereby ac- 
knowledging their pretensions. And Grod is all- 
knowing, f 

In the foregoing abstract, I have set forth the 
rise of the Karraathian power in Yaman, the events 
in which Mansur, a man of singularly sound judg- 
ment, was concerned, and his objects. The history 
of Ibn Fadl will now be entered into at such length 
as to make known his achievements and adventures. 
His pedigree and birth-place have already been 
mentioned. Those who compiled the history of his 
life relate that when he parted from Mansur at 
Ghulafikah, as hereinbefore stated, he ascended the 
mountains and proceeded to Janad. Thence he 
went forth to Abyan, which was at that time in 
the possession of a man of the tribe of Asbah named 
Muhammad ibn Abi ’l-‘Ula. From Abyan he pro- 
ceeded to the country of Yafi‘. He found its 
people to be a medley of the basest of mankind. 
He withdrew into the valleys, and devoted himself 
to the worship of God. The people brought him 
food, of which he ate very sparingly, and only at 
the hands of those who believed in him. They in- 
habited the summits of the mountains $ and, filled 

* On his coinage the name is written ‘Abd Allah. 

t See De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, vol. ii. p. 77. The account in 
our text of the death of Abu ‘Abd Allah is evidently borrowed 
from Ibn Khallikiin (De Slane, vol. i. p. 465). 

J Khazraji states the contrary, namely, that Ibn Fa(ll abode on 
the summit of the mountaiuH and that the people dwelt in the 
valleys. 
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with admiration for him, they requested him to 
dwell in their midst. For a long time be would 
not consent, until, when they persisted in their 
demand, he told them that he was prevented from 
dwelling among them by their disobedience to the 
commands they had received enjoining the practice 
of righteousness, and by their neglect of the prohi- 
bitions to do evil and to indulge in intoxicating 
drinks and in wickedness. They swore to be faith- 
ful unto him, and to obey his commands, whereupon 
he promised that they should be rewarded. They 
now began to collect and to pay him the legal alms 
and tithes, and large sums accumulated in his hands. 
He attacked Abjan, slew the ruler of the province, 
declared the country and all it contained to be law- 
ful booty unto his followers, and possessed himself 
of a large amount of wealth. He then marched 
upon Mudhaykhirah,* a large city on Mount Eay- 
mah, which was under the rule of the Ja‘farite.t 
He attacked him repeatedly, his efforts were 
crowned with success, and the Prince was slain. J 
His country was declared to be lawful booty, and 
the women were reduced to captivity. Ibn Malik 
has entered, in bis treatise, into full particulars of 
these events, but they are not necessary for the 
purposes of this book and may be deferred to 
another occasion. Ibn Fadl having reached al-Mu- 
dhaykhirah was pleased with it. He there openly 
avowed his doctrines and made the city the seat of 
his government. Soon after he declared himself a 
prophet, and as such he proclaimed to his followers 
144 the lawfulness of wine, and of intercourse with their 


♦ In A*H. 291 according fco Khazraji. 

t Ja‘far ibn Ahmad al-Manakhi, according to Khazraji ; but the 
correct reading seems to be Ja‘far ibn Ibrahim. See Note 6. 

X A.IT, 292 (Khazraji). Al-Hamdani says (p. 75,1. 9)that Ja‘far 
ibn Ibrahim al-Maniikhi was killed at Khawalah, close to one of the 
sources of the Wadi Nakhlah. 
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daughters and sisters. He proceeded to Janad at 
the season of the festival, the first Thursday of 
flajab.* He mounted the pulpit and recited the 
well-known verses of which the following is a 
copy 

Seize the tabour, 0 maiden, disport thyself, sing thy merriest 
songs and rejoice. 

The prophet of the line of Hashim hath passed away. But 
another hath arisen, and he of the stem of Ya^rub. 

Every prophet hath his law. Hearken now unto the law of this 
other prophet. 

He hath released us from subjection to prayer and to 
fasts. No longer shalt thou sulfer under their burden. 
When others pray thou needest not rise ; when they fast, eat thou 
and drink. 

Seek not the course between Safa and Marwah,t nor to visit 
the tomb at Yathrib.J 

Deny not thyself the marriage-bed of thy nearest, whilst consent- 
ing to that of the stranger. 

How canst thou be lawful unto the stranger, and forbidden 
unto thy father ? 

Doth the plant not belong unto him that tended it and watered 
it in the days when it was yet unproductive 1 

Wine is lawful as the waters of heaven, and its use is now 
hallowed by the law.*'’’ 

Ibn Fadl’s autliority acquired increasing strength 
and stability. He conquered Mikhlaf Ja‘far and 
Janad, and then determined upon attacking San ‘a, 
at that time under the rule of As‘ad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Ya^fur. He marched by way of Dhamar and 
captured the fortress of Hirran. Its governor and 
most of the people accepted the doctrines of the new 
sect. The remainder took refuge with As‘ad ibn 
YaTur. The latter on learning the strength of his 
enemy’s forces fled, and Ibn Fadl entered San‘a on 
Thursday, third of Ramadan of the year 299.^^® 

At the time of his arrival exceedingly heavy rains 

* See mpra^ p. 10. 

t One of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage at Mecca. 

X Modiiiali. j 
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ofS^iiiiTed. Ibii Fadl alighted at the mosque end 
CBtused the channels, provided inr carrying avray the 
water, to be closed. He ordered the women, cap- 
tured at San*a and elsewhere, to be brought to him, 
and he ascended the ‘minaret. The women were 
cast into the water with uncovered faces and 
145 naked, and those that found favour in his eyes he 
took into the minaret and dishonoured. It is said 
that many virgins underwent that fate. 

The water w^as retained in the mosque. It 
filled the building up to the ceiling, and the traces 
thereof may be perceived to this day. The fact 
is mentioned by the Kadi Surayy (ibn Ibrahim), 
whose life will be related hereafter (among other 
biographies of Jurists). 

Ibn Fadl now shaved the hair of his head, and 
one hundred thousand persons followed his ex- 
ample. He ordered the house of Ibn ‘Anbasah to 
be destroyed, expecting to find a large sum in gold, 
but only ten thousand dinars were found, although 
Ibn ‘Anbasah was one of the leading men of 
San‘a, who fled from the city along with As‘ad. 
On hearing of the destruction of his house, he 
sickened and died. 

When Mansur heard of Ibn Fadl’s capture of 
San‘a he was filled with gladness. He came unto 
him and they met and rejoiced with one another. 
Ibn Fadl then went forth unto Haraz * and besieged 
al-Mahjam, which he captured. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to al-Kadra and took it likewise. He then 
reached Zabid, at that period under the rule of 
Abu ’l-Jaysh Ishak son of Ibrahim, son of Muham- 
mad who came to Yaman from Baghdad. It is said 
that Abu ’1-Jaysh fled from Zabid, and according 
to other accounts, that he fought and that he was 

* EM says, to ^arSz and Millie. The latter, also called 
Saysh&n, is a mountain that overlooks Mahjam. See Y&kht and 
Hamdani, p. 68, 1. 25. 
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slain by Ibn Fa^.* Zabid was declared lawful spoil. 
The women were reduced to captivity, and historians 
relate that about four thousand virgins were cap- 
tured, besides mothers of children. Ibn Fadl then 
started with his army for al-Mudhaykhirah, by 
way of al-Mirad (?), a mountain east of Zabld. On 
reaching a place named al-Madahls, or al-Mash^ 
khis,^®® he ordered his criers to proclaim a halt. 
The troops accordingly halted and were summoned 
to assemble. They obeyed and gathered around 
him, whereupon Ibn Fadl spoke unto them, saying : 
“ Ye know that ye have come forth for no other 
purpose but that of striving for the advance- 
ment of the cause of God. Ye have captured 
a large number of the women of al-Husayb, but 
I cannot trust them with you, lest they fasci- 
nate you by their allurements and divert you 
from the holy war.^“ Let every man, therefore, 
slay the women that have accompanied him.” They 
obeyed. The traces of their victims’ blood con- 
tinued visible for many years, and for that reason 
the place was named al-Madahis or al-Mashakhls. 
On reaching al-Mudhaykhirah, Ibn Fadl ordered the 
roads to be closed to traffic, especially the pilgrim 
roads. “ Perform the pilgrimage,” he said, “ to 
al-Llarf, a place near al-Mudhaykhirah, and perform 
the minor ceremonies at ath-Thalathi (?).” The 
latter is a valley in the vicinity of al-Harf.f 

When Ibn Fadl beheld that his power over 
Yaman was securely established, he cast off his 
allegiance to ‘Obayd (Allah) ibn Maymun, for 

• See Note 13. 

t Al-Hamdani mentions al Harf (p. 69, 1. 5) in the high-lying 
portion of Sarat l^ndam, not far therefore from ^ajjah. But 
if that be the place referred to in our text, it is a long distance 
from Mudhaykhirah. Thalithah has been mentioned at p. 131, 
and Note 100, as a place in Mikhlaf Ja'far. See also in Sprenger, 
p. 153, Hi^n Thalath, near ^n'a. 
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whose cause he had hitherto professed to labour. 
He vrote informing his colleague Mansur. The 
latter answered, reproaching him and saying : 
“How canst thou renounce the authority of him 
through whom alone thou hast acquired all that is 
good, and how canst thou discontinue the propaga- 
tion of his supremacy? Eememberest thou not 
the pledges entered into between him and thee, and 
hast thou forgotten the identical injunctions he 
placed upon us to act together in harmony ? ” Ibn 
Fadl heeded him not, but again wrote, saying : 
“ My case is that of Abu Sa‘Id al-Jannabi ! Is it 
an evil thing in him that he hath proclaimed himself 
paramount? If thou dost not come hither and 
submit thyself unto me, I will make open war upon 
thee.” When Mansur read these words the con- 
viction of Ibn Fadl’s treason was forced upon him. 
He ascended Mount Maswar and occupied himself 
in strengthening its works. “ I have fortified this 
mountain,” he said, “ solely against that insolent 
rebel and against his like, for I perceived in his face 
the evil that was in him, when we met at San'ii.” 
Soon after sending his letter, Ibn Fadl prepared 
to attack Mansur. He collected for the purpose 
ten thousand men, the choice of his army. He 
marched from Mudhaykhirah and reached Shibam.* 
Repeated battles were fought between his troops 
and those of Mansur. He then entered the district of 
La‘ah and he ascended Mount Jaraimah, a word of 
which the first letter is moved by the vowel a. It is the 
same as Mount Fa'ish, near Maswar, and belonged 
to a tribe known by the name of Banu Muntab.f 

* The place here referred to, I presume to bo Shibam-Akyan. 
See Note 11. 

t I do not find the name Jamimah in Hamdani’s Geography. 
For Jabal Fa'ish, see Note 11. Dr, Glaser has Dj, Djemime in 
lat. about 16® 6', but that can hardly be the same. 
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For eight months he besieged Mansur without suc- 
cess. His long detention became grievous unto him, 
and Mansur received information thereof. He sent 
proposals of peace, but Ibn Fadl replied that he 
would not agree thereto, unless Mansur sent him 
his son to remain with him, subject to his authority. 
It should not, he said, be reported of him that he 
had departed without gaining his ends, but it should 
be known and spread among the people, that he 
had left Mansur of his good grace and not for lack 
of power. Mansur complied with his demands. 
He came, accompanied by one of his sons, unto 
1^7 Ibn Fadl, who placed upon his neck a golden 
collar.* 

On his return to al-Mudhaykhirah, Ibn Fadl 
directed his efforts to the task of legalizing things 
prohibited by the law and of inculcating liberty to 
do that which is forbidden. He erected a large 
building, in which he was in the habit of collecting 
most of his sectaries, men and women, decked with 
ornaments and perfumed. The place was lighted with 
candles and the guests entertained one another with 
conversation of the most attractive and alluring cha- 
racter. Then the lights were extinguished and each 
man laid his hands upon a woman, whom having 
seized he did not abandon, even though she were unto 
him within the forbidden degrees. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that what fell to a man’s lot did not please 
him, either on account of his partner’s years, or 
for some similar reason. He might endeavour to 
escape from her, but she would allow him no excuse. 
Ibn Malik relates that a very aged woman once fell 
to the lot of a certain man. On discovering the 
fact he desired to slip away from her, whereupon 

* According to Khazraji, it was Mansur who placed a collar of 
gold round the neck of Ibn Fadl. 
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shd said to liim ; ** Du budda min dhi httJcmuH-Amlr.'* 
Du is the negative in certain dialects of Yaman, and 
Mi is used for the relative pronoun Hladhi. The 
s^tence therefore signifies : There is no escape 
from that which is an ordinance of the Amir, that 
is to say, of Ibn Fadl. 

Such practices are most shameful and pernicious, 
and they are repudiated by all who follow the 
doctrines of Ismailism. They are things that 
cannot be proved against anyone but Ibn Fadl. 
I have inquired of many persons, from whom 
correct information can be obtained respecting 
the doctrines of the sect. They condemned these 
misdeeds, and I found all agreed in regarding ‘Aly 
ibn Fadl as an atheist, whilst upholding Mansur 
al-Yaman as one of the most distinguished and 
most worthy men of their sect. These opinions are 
in conformity with the conclusions I have myself 
arrived at, and they are firmly established in my 
mind. 

When Ibn Fadl in consequence of his partiality 
for al-Mudhaykliirah made it his place of residence, 
he appointed As'ad ibn Ya'fur, of whom mention 
has been made, to be his deputy over San'a. He 
was not convinced that As'ad had really allied him- 
self with him, and he was, on the contrary, appre- 
hensive of treachery. He therefore made him his 
deputy at San‘a. As‘ad was, indeed, keenly desirous 
to avenge the Muslims, and he was also filled with 
mistrust and with resentment against Ibn Fadl. He 
rarely abode at San‘a, through fear of a sudden 
148 attack. Ibn Jarir says that the heading of Ibn 
Fa^’s letters to As‘ad was as follows : From him 
who hath spread out the plains of the earth and extended 
them as a carpet, who maheth the mountains to shake 
a/nd who hath firmly rooted them, *Aly ibn Fadl, unto 
his slave As* ad.** Naught besides these words is 
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required to convict him of atheism^ from which 
God grant us to be preserved. 

Whilst As‘ad was acting as deputy for Ibn 
Fadl, there came unto him a stranger, said to 
be a Sharif and native of Baghdad. He became 
an associate and companion to As'ad. It is said 
that he was sent by the Sovereign of Baghdad 
for the purpose of contriving the death of Ibn 
Fadl, and he abode with As'ad for a time. 
This man, who was a surgeon, had a perfect know- 
ledge of therapeutics, he was highly skilled in 
venesection, in the cure of wounds and in the ad- 
ministration of beneficial remedies. Perceiving the 
intensity of As'ad’s fear of Ibn Fadl, he said to the 
Prince : “ I have resolved upon making my life an 
offering unto God, and an alms unto the Muslims, 
that I may relieve them of this tyrant. Give me 
now thy promise, that if I return unto thee, thou 
wilt share with me the sovereignty thou shalt 
acquire.” As‘ad gave his consent, and the stranger 
equipped himself for his undertaking and left the 
Prince, who was then dwelling in al-Jauf, in the 
country of Hamdan, in perpetual fear of Ibn Fadl.* 
The stranger travelled until he reached al-Mudhay- 
khirah. There he sought the society of the 
foremost and greatest officials of the State. He 
attended upon them, bled them, and administered 
healing draughts and boluses. They mentioned him 
to Ibn Fadl, praised him and described the skill he 
displayed, which, it was said, was such that its 
possessor’s services were meet for none but for such 
as Ibn Fadl or his equals in rank. 

On a certain day Ibn Fadl desired to be bled. 
He inquired for the stranger, who was brought to 

* Al-Jauf is the name given to a large district in the country 
of Hamdan, watered by four rivers, of which the most important 
is the Eharid (Hamdani, p. 81). 
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him. The physician, on being summoned, applied 
* poison to his own hair on the front of his head, and 
his hair was very thick. On entering into the pre- 
sence of Ibn Fadl, he was ordered to divest himself 
of his raiment and to put on other garments pro- 
vided for the purpose. Ibn Fadl then commanded 
him to draw near for the purpose of performing the 
operation. He obeyed, and seated himself in front 
of him. He then produced the lancet and, placing 
it between his lips, he sucked it, to show that it was 
free from poison. Then he wiped it upon his hair at 
the spot where he had placed the poison, some of 
which adhered to the lancet. He now bled his 
patient from one of the veins of his hand, and having 
bound up the wound, he hastily departed. Resting 
149 his fears upon the praise he rendered unto God, he 
travelled forth from al-Mudhaykhirah, hastening to 
rejoin As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur. 

When Ibn Fadl had rested for a while, he began 
to feel the effects of the poison. He became aware 
that he had been deceived by the phlebotomist and 
commanded him to be sent for, but the man could 
not be found. Ibn Fadl’s de.sire for his capture in- 
creased, and he ordered him to be pursued whither- 
soever he might* have gone, and to be brought 
back. Soldiers went forth seeking him in various 
directions, until one of them overtook the physician 
in Wadi Sahul, close to the mosque known by the 
name of Kaynan* He would not surrender, but de- 
fended himself and was killed. His tomb is on that 
spot. It is a mosque for congregational prayer, 
supplied with a minaret. It is much visited, and 
blessings attend those who resort to it. I visited it 
in the year 696. 

• Al'Hamdani mentions Kaynan as situated in the province of 
Sahul and in the northern portion of the country of Dhu ’l-Kalil*, 
pp. 68, 6, and 100, 15. 
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The death of the physician was soon followed by 
that of Ibn Fadl, on the night of Thursday the 
fifteenth of Rabi‘u '1-Akhir of the year 303. The 
Muslims suffered under the trials of his usurpation, 
for a period of seventeen years. When As'ad heard 
of his death he rejoiced, and so did all the people of 
Yaman, with exceeding joy. They wrote to As'ad 
requesting him to attack Mudhaykhirah, and to 
destroy the dominion of the Karmathians. He 
consented and collected a strong force from 
8an‘a and its neighbourhood. On his arrival 
in Mikhlaf Ja‘far, he was joined by its inhabit- 
ants, as also by the people of Janad and of al- 
Ma'afir, and the army marched upon al-Mudhay- 
khirah. 

Ibn Fadl had left a son who was known by the 
name of al-Ghafai, by reason of a whiteness on the 
iris of his eyes. As'ad besieged al- Mudhaykhirah 
with his troops. He encamped upon Mount Thau- 
man, which I have hereinbefore mentioned, when 
speaking of al-Ja‘fari. It is now known by the 
name of Mountain of Khaulan, because it is in- 
habited by Arabs of that tribe, known under the 
name of Banu ’1-Bi‘m (?). The army remained at 
this place, and whenever troops issued forth from 
the city, the Muslims defeated them. This occurred 
time after time, until the enemy was utterly dis- 
heartened and humbled. As'ad then erected man- 
gonels, by means of which most of the houses in 
the city were destroyed, and he finally captured the 
place by force of arms. The son of ‘Aly ibn Fadl 
and as many of his followers, members of his family 
and persons who had embraced his sect, as As‘ad 
could lay his hands upon, were put to death. His 
150 daughters, three in number, were captured. As'ad 
selected one, named Mu‘adhah, and gave her to his 
nephew l^ahtan, unto whom she bore *Abd Allah, of 
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will be made hereafter,* ijertwo 
sisters fell to the lot of two chiefs. l)he si^e of 
al^Mudhaykhirah by the Muslims endured for, 
i^hole year, and it is said that during all that tiil^ 
As^ never put off his armour or divested himself 
of his sword. The rule of the Karmathians was 
extirpated fromMikhlaf Ja'far, and al-Mudhaykhirah 
has continued in ruins from that period unto the 
present. 

As for Mansur, he continued in the condition 
above described, but (in contrast with Ibn Fadl) 
he was an able ruler who took pleasure in the per- 
formance of good works, the record whereof en- 
dureth. He did not leave the district of La'ah, and 
he died before Ibn Fadl, in the year 302, after 
bequeathing his authority to a son of the name of 
il^asan and to one of his followers, named *Abd 
Allah ibn al- ‘Abbas ash-Shawiry. Mansur placed 
special confidence in this man, and had sent him 
on a mission with letters and presents to the 
Mahdy (‘Obayd Allah), to whom ash-Shawiry 
became personally known, and whose esteem he 
also won. Mansur, on becoming sensible of his 
approaching death, sent for these two persons and 
said unto them : “ I charge you both with the care 
of our dominion. Be careful to preserve it, and 
cease not to propagate the authority of ‘Obayd 
(Allah) ibn Maymiin. We are one of the trees his 
family hath planted, and but for our appeals to their 
rights and authority, our ends could not have been 
gained. It will be your duty to communicate, by 
means of letters, with our Imam the Mahdy, and 
upon naught shall ye decide without consulting 
him. I have not gained the dominion we possess 
by means of great riches nor with the help of multi- 
tudes of men. I came to this country unwillingly, 

* See Note 8. 
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and I have attained the results that are known 
unto you, under the good auspices of the Mahdy, 
of whose coming the glad tidings were given 
by the Prophet, whom God bless and hail with 
salutations of peace.” These words he often re- 
peated before multitudes of people. 

Upon the death of Mansur, ash-Shawiry, the 
executor of his will, wrote to the Mahdy, then re- 
siding at Mahdiyah, informing him of the event and 
stating that the office of Da'y remained in sus- 
pense, awaiting the Mahdy’ s commands. But he 
sent also assurances that he was prepared to exer- 
cise the office of Da'y with loyalty and fidelity, 
apart from the sons of Mansur. One of the latter 
was entrusted, with the letter. He set forth upon 
his journey, and on ai*riving at al-Mahdiyah he 
delivered the letter, with the contents of which he 
was unacqtiainted. The Mahdy knew ash-Shawiry, 
who had aforetimes come unto him with missives 
151 from Mansur. He knew him to be well qualified 
to fulfil the office of Da'y, and he feared lest the 
sons of Mansur should prove unequal to the task. 
The Mahdy replied consenting to the appointment 
of ash-Shawiry alone, and the son of Mansur re- 
turned to Yaman deceived in his expectations. 
But he concealed his disappointment and delivered 
the Mahdy’ 8 letter. He and bis brethren continued 
on terms of friendly intercourse with ash-Shawiry, 
who on his side showed them honour and respect. 
He did not preclude them from free access unto 
him. They entered his presence whensoever they 
pleased, without the interference of a chamberlain. 
At length, he who had been sent to the Mahdy 
came unto him, and seizing an opportvmity when 
ash-Shawiry was off his guard, he slew him. He 
made himself master of the country, and collecting 
the people from every district, he took them to wit- 

p 
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that he abjured his father’s secst, aud that he 
jemed that of the Sunnis. The people listened 
witb approval, they rewarded him with their love 
and they submitted to his authority. One of his 
brethren, named Ja*far, came unto him. Ja‘far con- 
demned his brother’s conduct and upbraided him, 
but his brother would not listen. Ja‘far left him in 
anger and went unto the Mahdy at Kayrawan. He 
found that ‘Obayd Allah was dead and that he 
had been succeeded by his son al-Kaim (bi amr 
lilah). These events, had occurred in the year 
H22. The son of Mansur remained with the new 
Khalifah. 

Meanwhile his brother massacred the members 
of his father’s sect, and drove them forth, nntil 
none remained around him but such whose religious 
tenets were held in secret. Only a small number 
continued to dwell in the country and they corre- 
sponded with the family of ‘Obayd (Allah) son of 
Maymun at Kayrawan. The son of Mansur then 
went forth from Maswar unto ‘Ayn Muharram, 
which has been previously mentioned, and where 
there was a man of the family of al-‘Arja, sultans of 
that country. The son of Mansur (before starting) 
appointed a deputy over Maswar, a man named 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Majid (al-Hamid ?) ash-Shiya‘y. 
He was ancestor of the Banu ’1-Muntab, after whom 
Maswar has been named and is called al-Muntab. 
When the son of Mansur reached ‘Ayn Muharram, 
Ibn al-‘Arja suddenly attacked him and killed him. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, on hearing thereof [tarried at 
Maswar and proclaimed himself sovereign of the 
district]. The members and women of the family 
of Mansur who were with him, fled to Mount al- 
Hashab (Bani A‘shab ),* but they were attacked 

• The tribe of A'shab son of Kudam dwelt, according to 
Hamdani,iQ the mountains between the rivers Lf^ah and Sordud 
(p. 112, L 19 sqq.). 
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52 by the people, who robbed, plundered and murdered 
them. ’ 

Ibn al-‘Arjaand Ibn ‘Abd al-5amld arrived at an 
agreement, in accordance with which the country 
was divided between them. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hamld ab- 
jured the doctrines of Mansur. He built a mosque, 
in which he placed a pulpit, and the Khutbah was 
recited therein in the names of the ‘Abbasside 
Khalifahs. He sought out the Karmathians wher- 
ever he could hear of them, until they were almost 
exterminated, and only a small remnant continued 
to subsist in the neighbourhood of Maswar, who 
held the doctrines of their sect in secret and who 
recognized as their cliief a man known by the name 
of [Ibn at-Tufayl. He was slain by Ibrahim. But 
after the latter’s death and during the reign of al- 
Muntab son of Ibrahim, at-Tufayl was succeeded in 
the office of Da‘y by a person named] Ibn Rahim 
(Ibn Juftam ?), a man of resolute character. His 
dwelling-place was kept secret lest al-Muntab or 
other Sunnites should lay hands upon him, but he 
was in correspondence with the family of the 
Mahdy whilst they were at Kayrawan and after- 
wards in Egypt. It was in his days that al-Mu‘izz 
son of (al-Mansiir billah son of) al-Kaim son 
of the Mahdy (‘Obayd Allah) came to Egypt 
and built Cairo, which became his place of resi- 
dence.^^ When Ibn Juftam felt the approach of ♦ 
death, he appointed over his sectaries a man named 
Yusuf ibn al- Asad (?). Ibn Juftam died when al- 
ii akim (grandson of al-Mu‘izz) was on the throne 
at Cairo (a.h. 386 — 111).^® Ibn al-Asad secretly 
laboured to spread al-H Skim’s supremacy, and re- 
cognized it himself until he knew that his end was 
nigh, when he appointed as his successor a man 
named Suleyman (read ‘Amir) ibn ‘Abd Allah ar- 
Rawahy, a native of the district of ShibSm. He was 
a man of great wealth, of which he made use in 
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beguiling the peoif 

lows from in proteohog his own fol- 

Muslim an^“ ‘J.’ '■® ^ ? 

but God ^ testimony that there is no God 

or the How then can the spilling of my blood 
of my property be lawful unto you ? ” 
g^^/^pon he would be left to go his way. Od the 
^^roach of death, he appointed as his successor 
/‘Aly son of Muhammad the Sulayhite. The latter’s 


family was originally from al-Ahraj (al-Akhruj),‘^* 
and be was a member of the community of Shl'ahs 
of Haraz. 
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Note 1 to p. 1. — The Dd‘ys, a word derived from a verb 
signifying to invite or summon, were missionaries em- 
ployed by the Ismailites, to teach and propagate the 
doctrines of their sect. Their Chief, whose residence, 
under the Fatimite (or Ismailite) Khalifahs, was at Cairo, 
was styled the Dd‘y of Dd'ys. The title was hardly in- 
ferior to that of Kddy of Kddys, and both offices were fre- 
quently held by the same person. It has been suggested 
that the word is the origin of the designation Bey, applied 
by Europeans to the Viceroys of Algiers. 

Note 2 to p. 3. — These words occur in five separate 
passages of the Kur'an. That in Ch. xxxv. v. 19 is as 
follows : — 

No burdened soul shall {on the day of resurrection) bear 
the load that belongelh unto another. And though one call 
upon another to assume its burden, that other shall not be 
laden therewith, even though the appeal proceed from its 
nearest kindred. 

Note 3 to p. 3.— :The Ash'arites were Kahtanites, descen- 
dants of ‘Arib. A noteworthy member of the tribe was 
Abu ^1-Hasan ‘Aly al-Asli‘ari, originator of the religious 
sect known as the Ash'arites. The ‘Akkites are like- 
wise often described as Kahtanites, descendants of Malik 
and Kahtan and of ‘Udthan. But it is said that the last- 
mentioned name must be read *Adndn, and that the 
^Akkites are to be reckoned as an Ishmaelite tribe. They 
removed at an early date to the Tihumah of Yaman, where 
they entered into close alliance with the Ash'arites. The 
two tribes are stated to have been the first to apostatize in 
Yaman upon the death of the Prophet. 

In all works on Arab history and on the geography of 
Arabia, continual reference is made to seemingly endless 
numbers of tribes, and more especially is this so when the 
Yamanite provinces are in question. Readers unfamiliar 
with the subject, may find it useful to be supplied with its 
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general outlines, and I aocordingly add to this note an 
enumeration of the principal tribes of Taman. Carefully 
prepared tables have been constructed by 'E. Wustenfeld, and 
they will be found of great service to anyone desirous of 
studying the Arab tribal system. For the following slight 
sketch, not having Wiistenfeld’s book within easy reach, I 
have contented myself with following Ibn Khaldun* s 
chapters on the descent of the tribes, making, however, 
certein corrections and additions, chiefly derived from 
Hamddni’s Description of Arabia, from Yakut's Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, and, in a small number of instances, from 
one or two other works. 

The subject, it must be remarked is beset with so many 
discrepancies and with such frequent disagreements, that it 
would be impossible to supply, within a moderate compass, 
anything approaching to an exhaustive account of the 
tribes and of their genealogies, as taught by the native 
traditionists. Many tribes, moreover, some of common, 
others of entirely distinct lineage, bear the same name, and 
their origin is not unfrequently matter of dispute. Al- 
Hamdani, speaking of certain Arabs bearing the name of 
Ja'dah (p. 89-90), who, he says, claimed to be descendants 
of the Ishmaelite tribe of Ja'dah derived from Kays 'Aylan, 
makes the remark that it was a common practice for a 
tribe of desert Arabs to avail itself of such similarity of 
name, and to assert a claim to identity of lineage with that 
of a greater and more illustrious namesake. The thing, 
he continues, was of frequent occurrence and had often 
come under his personal observation. 

The inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula are by com- 
mon consent divided into two great Septs or Nations, 
one of which, the more ancient of the two, is generally 
known under the designation of the Yamanite tribes, be- 
cause for the most part they inhabited, and still inhabit, the 
southern provinces of Arabia. They claim to be the direct 
descendants of Kahtan, whom the Arabs identify with 
Joktan of the Jewish Scripture, the ancestor of Hazar- 
maveth (Gadramaut), Uzal, Sheba (Saba) and others. It 
is admitted that a moi-e ancient tribal race at one time in- 
habited the Arab Peninsula, but one the greater part of 
which has long been extinct, whilst of the remainder it is 
only known that no traces of its posterity can be distin- 
guished. The traditions respecting the aboriginal race, it 
is further allowed, rest upon no sure authority, with the 
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exception only of the few particulars preserved in the pages 
of the Kur'an. It is nniyersally held that these people 
were, like the Kaht^oites, descendants of Shem the son of 
Noah, and it is generally believed that their language was 
Arabic, a fact positively stated in respect to some of the 
tribes. 

The second great division consists of the race descended 
from Ishmael son of Abraham. The Ishmaelite Arabs are 
sometimes termed Nizarites or Ma‘addites because they 
are descended from Nizar son of Ma'add, son of ‘Adnau. 
The precise links in the chain of descent from Ishmael to 
‘Adnan cannot be authoritatively stated, but the truth of 
that descent is absolutely unquestioned. 

‘Adnan is said to have been contemporary with the pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Baruch, and with Nebuchadnezzar 
(Bnkht Nassar). The latter, according to Arab tradition, 
by command of God invaded Northern and Central Arabia, 
and exterminated all but a small fraction of its inhabitants. 
Ma'add son of Adrian was at that time in his childhood. He 
was conveyed, for safety — miraculously, it is said — to the 
ancient town of Ilarran in Mesopotamia. On his return he 
collected the remnant of his father’s people, who had sought 
refuge with the Yamanites. The Ishmaelite Arabs, accord- 
ing to the commonly received version, are descendants of 
Ma‘add, precisely as the Yamanite Arabs are held to be 
descendants of Kahtiin. 

The posterity of Ishmael divide themselves into three 
great stems. That of al-Ya's sou of Mudar son of Nizar, 
to which belonged, among others, the tribe of Knraysh, 
whereof the Prophet w as a member, that of Kays ‘Aylan, 
brother of al-Ya's, and that of B.abi‘ah, brother of Mudar 
and son of Nizar. 

The Yamanite tribes are in like manner divided into 
three great stems, all descended from Saba or ‘Abd ash- 
Shams (servant of the Sun) son of Yashjub, son of Ya‘rub 
son of Kahtan. 

There are in the first place the Himyarites, composed of 
the descendants of al-‘Aranjaj, better known under his sur- 
name of liimyar, son of ‘Abd ash-Shams. Among the prin- 
cipal Himyarite tribes and those whose names are most fre- 
quently met with in the histories of Yaman, were the Banu 
Bhar‘ah, the Ba/nu 8ha*bdn, and numerous tribes descended 
from Zayd al-Jamhur, such as the tribes of Dhu Bn‘ayn or 
Yarvm, Ydfi', Wuhdzah^ Bhu *l~Kald‘, Hardz, Maytavut^ 
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Sakul, Auzd‘ and Dhu A?bal^. It will be noticed that many 
places in Yaman were named after the tribes by which they 
were inhabited. 

The other two great Kahtanite stems consist of the de- 
scendants of MaUk and of ‘Arib« sons of Zayd son of Kahlan 
son of ‘Abd ash-Shams. 

Among the tribes of Malik, the chief place may be as- 
signed to that of llamtldn, descendant of al-Khiyar son of 
Malik. The Banu Haindan branch forth into an almost 
endless number of subdivisions, all connected together by 
common descent, and like other Arab sister-tribes, for the 
most part, though by no means always, in more or less 
close alliance with one another. Of the Hamdanite sub* 
tribes, it may be sufficient here to mention the names of 
Hdiihid and BaMl (seldom dissociated from one another) 
the Banu Yarn, Jut^ham and Shihdh. Next in importance 
to the Banu Hamdan may be reckoned the Azditex, a name 
borne by the most im])ortant section of the people who in- 
habited the country of Saba and its capital Ma'rib, at the 
time of the rupture of the dyke of 'Arini and of the ruin to 
which that portion of Yaman was in consequence reduced. 
All but a small section of the Azdites abandoned the 
country.* A portion proceeded to ‘Oman. The chief 
body went to the Tihamah of Yaman, inhabited by 
the tribes of ‘Akk and Ash‘ar. Here they settled in 
the neighbourhood of a Fool named Ghasmn, situated 
between the rivers Zabid and Rima‘. After a lengthened 
stay, dissensions with the original occupants of the 
country compelled the Azdites to depart. A portion of 
the tribe established itself in Najraa, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Madhhijites who had long occupied and 
ruled the country. Another section led by Harithah 
son of ‘Amru, attacked and overcame the Jurhumites at 
Mecca and became known as the Khuzd‘a/t, a designation 
given to them, it is said, because they “ separated ” them- 
selves from their brethren led by Tha'labah son of ‘Amru. 
The Azdite sub-tribes of Aus and Khazraj, so named after 
the two grandsons of Tha‘labah, possessed themselves of 
Yathrib (the ancient name of Medinah), Their descend- 
ants were the first Arab community to embrace Islam, and 
their recognition of the Prophet, at a time when his pro- 


* This occurred, according to Caussin de Perceval’s conjecture, 
in a.D. 118. 
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spects seemed sunk into a depth of utter hopelessness, 
became the chief means that eventually brought about the 
triumph of Lis cause. He accepted the refuge they offered 
him and he bestowed upon them the title of al-Anmr^ the 
Defenders, whilst the small party that accompanied him on 
his flight from Mecca, received the designation al-Mu- 
hajiron, the Emigrants or Refugees. The Ghassanite 
Azdites gi*adually travelled northwards and eventually 
reached Syria, where they founded the kingdom known as 
that of Ghassan, which endured under Roman supremacy, 
until the conquest of Syria by the Muslims. Other two 
tribes of the stem of Malik are the lianu Khath^am and 
Banu Bafdahy descended from al-Gliauth, father of al-Azd. 
But according to some authorities these two tribes were 
Ma^addites. 

The third great stem of the Kahtfinite Arabs consists, as 
already mentioned, of the descendants of ‘Arib, brother of 
Mrdik. It subdivides itself into four branches, three of 
which, the Banu Banu Madhlii^ and Banu Murrah, 

comprise a large number of sub-tribes. The fourth is the 
tribe of Ashlar, the associates of the Banu ^Akk in the 
Tibamah of Yaman. 

The Banu Tayij abandoned Y^amau shortly after the dis- 
persion of the Azdites, and settled for the most part in 
Northern Arabia, near the mountains of Aja and Salma, 
whence they spread into 4rak and into the Syrian desert. 
Among the sub-tribes of the Madlihijites are the Banu 
Zuhaydy Halann, and SinJuhi^ derived from Sa^d al- 
^Ashirali sou of Madlihij, also the Banu Ans^ Baim Mimld 
Banu Jaldy Bandit liurab, Xakluv, Mimalddh or Janb^ ^nd 
the Banu ’lAIdrUh ihn Kad)^ who conquered Najran and 
dwelt there for many centuries. According to some ver- 
sions, the Banu Sinhan and llaritli were included in the 
designation Janb. 

Prom the Banu Murrah were descended the Banu 
Khaulduy who are described as sons of ^Amru son of Malik 
son of al-llfirith son of Murrah and their kinsmen the 
Jurrah sons of Eakla son of ^Amrn son of Malik. Other 
authorities, however, pronounce the Banu Khaulan to be a 
sub-tribe of Kudfdaliy sons, that is to say, of ‘Amru son of 
al-IJaf son of KudiVah. Al-Hamdani, if the version given 
by Yakut (vol. iv. p. 437-38) can be trusted, admits two 
separate tribes of the same name, one of which he distin- 
guishes under the name of Khaulan al-^Aliyah, and the other 
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aa JPiaulan-Kuda'^ali.* The tribes of Hamdan and of 
Khanlan were by &r the largest and most powerful tribes 
in ITaman. 

Thnre were many other subdivisions of the branch of 
Hurrah. Among these may be mentioned the tribe of 
hla'afir (son of Ya'fnr — see .Hamdani, p. 67, 25, and Yakut 
iv. 670),t that of Kindah and its sub-tribes Snkun, Tupb 
and Saicisak, also the Banu Lakhm, and Banu Judhdm. 

There remains to be noticed the great Arab stem of 
Knd&'ali, respecting which the generally accepted opinion 
is that they are descendants of Malik son of IJimyar. 
Some, however, contend that Knda'ah was son of Ma‘add 
and that his descendants are Ishmaelite Arabs, whilst on 
the other side it is held that he was only the adopted and 
step-son of Ma'add. According to another version, the 
Banu Knda'ah were expelled from Najnin by the Banu ’1- 
Harith ibn Ka'b the Azdites, and it is said that they went 
to the Hijaz and there became allied with the Ma'addites. 
The sub-tribes of Kuda'ah are very numerous. It may be 
sufficient to mention here the Banu Kalb, Banu Tanukh, 
Banu Jtirm, Banu Ka-hd, Banu ‘Udhrah and Banu Fahm. 
I have already stated that the Banu Khaulan, according to 
some accounts, were a sub-tribe of Kuda'ah. 

Note 4 to p. 4. — Most of what precedes is reproduced, 
almost verbatim, by Yakut in his article on Zabld. Ibn 
Khaldun, in his account of the descendants of Abu Talib 
(vol. iv. p. 115), repeats what he tells us in his history of 
Yaman {supra, p. 141) touching the Khalifah al-Ma'miin’s 
motives for sending Muhammad ibn Ziyad to that country. 
He was sent, he says, on a mission to suppress the rebel- 
lion of the Alides, who, under the leadei-ship of Ibrahim 
alrJazzar (the Butcher), threatened to detach the province 
from the rest of the Empire. And Ibn Ziyad, he con- 
tinues, was chosen by al-Ma'mun on account of the intense 
hatred he was known to entertain against the family of 

‘Aly4 

♦ In Miiller’s edition the passage referred to occurs at p. 107. 
See also pp. 109 and 113. It will be observed that Yfilfut supplies 
us with a different reading. 

f Ibn al-Athir describes the Banu Ma‘afir as a Himyaritic 
tribe (vol. viii. p. 499). 

J Another rebellion is stated to have occurred in Yaman in 
ji.H. 207 (Tabari, iii. p. 1062), led by the Alide *Abd ar-Rai^man 
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Ibn Ziyad^s descent seems to be traced through Ziyad^s 
son ^Obayd Allah, the same who took a leading part in the 
slaughter of the Imam IJusayn, grandson of the Prophet, a 
memorable event which Gibbon has made familiar to Eng- 
lish readers. Ziyad himself, the ancestor of the founder of 
Zabid, was regarded as son of Abu Sufyan, brother therefore 
of Mu^awiyah the first Khalifah of the Omayyad dynasty. The 
circumstances of his birth were such, it is true, as to cast 
grave doubt upon his claims. He was therefore generally 
known by the surname Ibn Abihi, the ,son of his father. 
Mu*awiyah eventually acknowledged him as his brother, 
far less, there is reason to suspect, out of conviction, than for 
the purpose of disarming an ambitious and dangerous sub- 
ject, Ziyild owed, probably, much of his success and 
influence to his talent as an orator. It is related of him, 
that when a young man, barely over twenty years of age, 
he preached a Khuihah at Medinah, the eloquence of which 
filled his hearers with admiration. How marvellous ""a 
talent hath God granted to that youth ! exclaimed ^Amru 
ibn al-^As, Were his father of the tribe of Kuraysh, it were 
easy for him to drive the Arab nation before him with a 
switch ! By Allali,^^ answered Abu Sufyan, I know 
who is his father.’^ ^Aly, who v/as close at hand, turned 
round and stopped the discussion of so dangerous a topic : 

Silence, Abu Sufyan, for thou well knowest, were ^Omar 
to hear thy language, its punishment would quickly follow ! 
Ziyad was born in the first year of tlie Hijraii and died in 
A.H. 53. 

Suleyman ibn Hisharn ibn ^Abd al-Malik, from whom one 


ibn Ahmad. It was suppressed, wo are told, by Dinar ibn ‘Abd 
Allah, sent for the purpose, at tlie head of a strung force, by ai- 
Ma'inun. The insurrection is said to have occurred in the coun- 
try of the ‘Akkites. There is some ditficulty in reconciling the 
story with the statement that the district in question was, at 
that time, absolutely subject to Ibn Ziyad. But it may well he 
that the latter^s rise in the Tihauiah of Yamaii was far less rapid 
than is represented by ‘Omrirah. Al-Mamdani, who died in a.u. 
334, indeed tells us (p. 103) that, from the time of al-Mu‘tasim 
(a.h. 218 — 227) to that of al-Mu‘tiiiukl (a.u. 256—279), a certain 
family of the Banu Sliurah (subdivision of the tribe of Dim Ru‘ayn 
the Himyarites) exercised sovereign rule over the Tihamah of 
Yaman. Elsewhere (p. 120, 1. 7) he says that the Banu Shurah 
held paramount sway, at Zahid, over all the neighbouring Arab 
tribes. See also p. 119, 1. 23. 
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of tbe Ziyadite^s companions claimed to be descended, 
was, as is indicated by his name, son of the Omayyad 
Khalifah Hisham. He was slain in a.h. 132, one of the 
many victims of the first Abbasside Khalifah 'Abd Allah 
as-Saffah, the Blood- npiller. Ibn Ziyad’s companion, it 
will be observed, is also designated the Manvanite, after 
his ancestor the Khalifah Marwan, father of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

The Banu Taghlib were a Ma'addite (Ishmaelite) tribe 
descended from Rabi'iih son of Nizar. The Taghlibite com- 
panion of Muhammad ibn Ziyjid bore the same name as 
Muhammad (al-Amin), son and successor of Harun (ar- 
Rashid). Al-Amiu was deposed from the Khalifate in 
favour of his brother ‘Abd Allah al-Ma'mun, and in 
A.H. 198 he was captured and slain by X'l-hir ibn al-Husayn, 
the general in command of al-Ma'mun’s troops. The new 
Khalifah, it is said, never ceased secretly to lament the 
slaughter of his bi other. On one occasion, at the sight of 
Tahir, he burst into tears, and when asked the cause of his 
grief, he replied that be wept at the remembrance of a 
thing, the mention of which w'as di.shonour and its sup- 
pression mourning. The circumstance was reported to 
Tahir, who, greatly alarmed, solicited and obtained the 
government of Khurasan, where he soon became practi- 
cally independent, and founded the dynasty known as that 
of the Tahirites. 

Note 5 to p. 4. — Al-Khazraji, at this point of his his- 
tory (p. 78), enters into certain particulars touching the 
town of Zabid. The city, he says, is circular in form. 
It stands half-way between . the mountains and the sea, 
at a distance of about half a days’ journey from either. 
On the south flows the river Zabid* and on the 
north the river Riraa‘. Elsewhere (p. 81), the same 
writer describes the walls of Zabid, which he says were 
originally built by Husayn ibn Salaiuah, rebuilt by Mann 
Allah al-Fatiki, in a.h. 520 and odd years, again by the 
Banu Mahdy, and again, in a.h. 589, by Sayf al-Islam 
Tughtakin the Ayyfibite. It has, he says, four gates. 
One on the east called Bab ash-Shihdrik, leading to Shi- 
barik, a village situated on the river Zabid, and thence 
to the fortress of Kawarir. One on the west, which in his 
day was called Bab an-Nakhl, but which at an earlier period 

* Al-Janadi tells us that the city of Zabid was named after the 
river (fol. 29 obv.). 
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bore the name of Hah Ghuldfikah. The road leads to 
Ghulafikah and to al-Ahwab. The former, he says, served 
at one time as the. port of Zabid, but it fell into decay 
and was 1 superseded by al-Ahwab, which was in his time 
known under the name of al-Buk'ah. The third gate, 
on the .north, bore the name of Bab Sahdm. It led 
to Wadi Kima' and Wadi Sahara. The fourth gate, Bab 
al-Kurtub, on the south, led to Wadi Zabid and thence to 
the village of Kurtub, situated upon that river.* 

Al-Khazraji next enters into lengthy details touching the 
extent of the walls, in which it is needless to follow 
him. In describing the city walls and bastions, he quotes 
the work of Ibn al-Mujawir, written about a.h. 630, a book 
freely used by Sprenger, in his valuable work upon East- 
ern Geography, under the title of Tarlhh al-Mustansiry . It 
may be worth remarking that in the Leiden MS. of al- 
Khazraji, the word, excepting in one instance, is written 
al-Mustahsiry . 

Note 6 to p. 4. — ‘Omarah’s statements touching the 
foundation of al-Mudhaykhirah and on the derivation of 
the name Mil, -hid f Ja’far are mentioned, but absolutely 
contradicted by al-Janadi. The city of Mndhaykhirah, 
situated on Mount Thaunian, was built, he says (i'ol. 182 
rev.), by Ja'far ibn Ibrahim al-Manakhi. Elsewhere, in his 
chapter on the Abbasside governors of Yaman, he says (fol. 
28 rev.), that the founder of the principality was Ibrahim 
ibn Abi Ja'far al-Manukhi, who conquered Mount Thauman 
in the days of al-Ma'nnlu. Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Hamld, 
appointed Governor of Yaman in a.h. 213, marched against 
al-Manakhi in the following year, but was defeated and 
killed. Janadi specifies the orthography of .the name 

gjUy, but adds that the form of the word is that of the dual 

of f,y. 

Yakut gives ‘Oraarah’s description of Mndhaykhirah, as 

* Joliannsen gives most of these particulars (pp. 120, 253, 
261) as they are borrowed from al-Khazraji by Dayba‘, but having 
misread Ji-l for Jial, a not inexcusable error in the absence of 
diacritical points, he has missed the sense of the writer’s words re- 
garding the name Buk'ah. Khazraji writes : J1 Jail 

AsaJl ,.^11 It will be observed that there is 

room for doubt whether the name Bah‘ah is meant to apply to 
GhuLlfihiih or to al-Ahwab. 
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also the greater part of the passage relating to Ihn Ziyad’s 
freedman Ja'far, as is shown in the notes I have appended 
to the Arabic text. Yakut begins by stating that Mudhay- 
khirah stood on Mount Sabir, which I need hardly say is 
an error. (See infra, Note 11.) 

Abn Ja'far al-Manakhi was descended, according to 
Janadi, from Dhu ’1-Muthlah (AJi ; bat cf. Hamdani 
p. 100, 1. 26 and 26), the Ifimyarite, and from Dhu ’!> 
Manakh. His posterity continued in existence down to the 
writer’s days, and they were known as Sultans of ?.iyad 
(? Bayt ‘Izz, Raym (Raymah ?) and Karm ‘Amirn. 

Ibrahim Abn Ja‘far possessed himself of Mount Baymah 
as well as of Thauman, and it acquired the name of Baymat 
al-Manakbi. He made himself master of the greater part 
of Mikhlaf Ja'far. 

Some further particulars touching the petty dynasty of 
Manakhi, are supplied in the accounts preserved by al- 
Janadi and Khazraji, of the circumstances under which the 
Xarmathian or Ismailite doctrines were established in 
Yaman. Mudhaykhirah, it will be seen, was conquered by 
Ibn Fadl. Its ruler at that time, says al-Khazraji (who 
derives his information from tho same source as al- 
Janadi), was Ja'far ibn Ahmad (Ibrahim ?) al-Manakhi, 
after whom Mikhlaf Ja'far is named. Aly ibn Fadl 
marched against him in a.h. 291, but was defeated and 
compelled to fall back upon the country of Yafi‘. Five 
months later, in a.h. 292, he again attacked tho city and 
he succeeded in gaining possession, first of Mudhaykhirah 
and next of the fortress of Ta'kar. Ja'far ibn Ibrahim 
(ifi'c) fled to Tihamah and reached al-Kurtub in the valley 
of the river Zabld. He was assisted with troops by the 
Prince of Zabld (Abu 'l-Jaysh Ishak ?). With these he 
resumed the struggle. A celebrated battle was fought, 
says Khazraji, in WadiNakhlah, in which Ja'far ibn Ibrahim 
(«ic) and his nephew Abu ’1-Futuh were killed. Ja'far’ s 
rule, adds the same writer, endured from a.h. 249 to 292, 
forty-three years.* 

* Hamdani (p. 75,1. 9) says that “Ja'far ibn Ibrahim al- 
Manakhi ’’ was killed at or near the fortress of Khawalah, 
situated close to one of the sources of the Wadi Nakhlah. 

Dr. Glaser visited the town of Menakha near Shibam-^araz, 
which I need hardly say is geographically quite distinct from 
Mikhlaf Ja'far, or the country of al-Manakhi, as it is sometimes 
called. I find no mention of Manakha in Hamdani or other 
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earoOTS 7—8. 

Al-MudliaykUirah, as will be seen, was re-captured from 
th^ Ismailites by As'ad ibn Ya^fur, in or shortly after a.h. 
808. The city was destroyed, and Janadi adds that it con- 
tinued in ruins down to his time. It will be noticed that 
Jabal Thauman was, in the writer^s days, known under the 
name of Mountain of Khaulan. 

Note 7 to p. 5. — For Diydr Kindah, Shifir and Mirhdtf 
see supra, pp. 177, 180 and 182. See also de Goeje's ed. 
of Ibn Haukal, note to p. 32 {vol. iv. p. 432), whence it 
appears that a note appended to the Paris text in the 
sixth century of the llijrah, describes Mirbat as a sea- 
port situated at a distance of one and a half days^ journey 
from Zafar, whilst according to Yakut the distance is five 
parasangs. All these places are marked on modern maps. 

Note 8 to p. 5. — We have seen that Ibn Ziyiid was sent 
to Yaman as Amir, a word of somewhat doubtful meaning,, 
since it may be taken to signify a Prince, a Governor, or 
a military Commander. But. it is tolerably clear that he 
was not intended to supersede the Governors of the pro- 
vince of Yaman, whose residence was at San^a, and who con- 
tinued to be appointed by the Khalifah al-Ma'miin and his 
successors long after the foundation of the Ziyadite Prin- 
cipality. 

The family of the Banu Ya^fur, who eventually estab- 
lished themselves as a virtually independent dynasty at 
San^a, was, according to our text, descended from the 


native writers I have at my command, and the name in its 
application to the town in question, is perhaps of more modern 
date. 

Al-Hamdilni mentions another place, ManCihi, written, accord- 
ing to Muller's edition, with the letter ha not kha. He describes 
it (pp. 82, 12; 110, 0, 8) as situated at the junction of the two 
main streams of the Wadi Kharid — one of which flows down 
from SanTi. The other has its chief sources in the neighbourhood 
of Sliibam Akyiin and Hadur Baiii Azd. Its upper course bears, 
according to Dr. Glaser’s map, the name of Wadi Khuzamir and, 
lower down, that of Wadi Shuwabah (cf. Hamdani, p. 82, 1. 6, 
and p. 110,1. 6). Among its afthieuts is, as shown by Dr. 
Glaser, the small stream of Dhi Bln (or Dhu Bin), in Balad 
a’s-Sayad (Hamdani, p. 82, 1. 8, and 111, 26). The town 
of Dhu Bin, the burial-place of the Imam Ahmad ibn Husayn, 
is frequently mentioned in the histories of the Zaydite Imams, 
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Tubbas or ancient Himyarite Kings, and Ibn Kbaldun, in 
bis chapter on the B^site Sharifs of ^a'dab^ likewise 
speaks of them as of the posterity of the Tnbbas. i^se- 
where, when describing the genealogies of the ITainanite 
princes and tribes (vol. ii. p. 243), he gives us the pedigree 
of the family of Ya'fur, from which, however, it seems diffi- 
cult to trace their descent from the Tnbbas, excepting inas- 
much as they were of the posterity of Zur'ah (^imyar the 
younger), son of Saba the younger. 

Among their ancestors were, two who bore the name of 
Dhu ^awwal,* whence probably the surname the Haw- 
walites, by which the family is frequently designated. 
Ya^fur ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman, founder of the dynasty, is first 
heard of, according to Janadi, under the Governorship of 
Aytakh, who was appointed over Yaman by the Khallfah 
al-Mu‘tasim, according to at-Tabari, in a.h. 225 (vol. iii. 
p. 1302). Al-Wathik (A.n. 227 — 282), replaced Aytakh by 
Ja'far ion Dinar, who had formerly rnled over the country, 
but had been deposed in favour of Aytakh. The appoint- 
ment of Ibn Dinar took place in a.h. 231, according to 
Ibn al-Athir, and he tells us that the new Governor pro- 
ceeded to San'a accompanied by a force of 4000 horse and 
1000 foot soldiers. Janadi says that Ibn Dinar attacked 
Ya'fur ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahmsin, but that peace was eventually 
concluded between them. Al-Mutawakkil, who succeeded 
to the Khalifate in a.h. 232, appointed llimyar ibn al- 
^a^ith. The new Governor was unable to withstand the 
attacks of Ya'fur, and was at length compelled to return a 
fugitive to ‘Irak. Al-Mutawakkil’s assassination occurred 
shortly afterwards (a.h. 247), and Ya'fur made him- 
self master of San'a and of Janad, but not of Tihamah, 
which since a.h. 204 was in the possession of the Banu 
Ziyad. 

Ya'fur was succeeded by his son Muhammad ibn Ya'fur. 
He recognized the supremacy of the Khalifah al-Mu'tamid 
(a.h. 256 — 279), who in a.h. 259, formally invested him with 
the Government of San'a. Hadramaut and Janad were 
included in the dominions of Muhammad ibn Ya'fur, but 
he owned allegiance to the Ziyadites and paid them tribute. 
He started on the pilgrimage in a.h. 262, after appointing 
his son Ibrahim to be his deputy. On his return he built, 

* The name is pointed !Hiwal in Midler’s edition of Hamdani 
(see Rote 11). "ya^ut, s.v. ^.,. 0 . writes ^awwal. 
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in 265, the mosque of San^a accordiag to the design which, 
al-Janadi says, it still retained in his own day. Muham- 
mad was assassinated by his son Ibrahim, and the latter, 
according to al-Janadi quoting Ibn al-Janzi,* is said to have 
murdered not only his father, but also his uncle, his cousin 
and his father's mother.f This occurred, he adds, six 
months before the death of al-Mu^tamid, in Muharram, 
therefore, of a.h. 279. Ibrahim continued the alliance with 
the Ziyadite Princes, but his reign did not long endure, 
and he was succeeded by his son As^ad, in whose days 
the Karmathians or Isrnailites acquired dominion over the 
greater part of Yaman. Al-Janadi here proceeds with his 
account of their conipiests and of the subjection of As^ad to 
‘Aly ibn al-FadI, which is included in this volume. 

The statement that Muhammad ibn Ya‘fur was assassi- 
nated by his son Ibrahim is not contained in Khazraji's ver- 
sion of the history of that period (fol. 29). His account, 
which at this particular point, differs materially from that 
supplied by al-Janadi, is to the following effect : — 

Ibrahim, he says, continued to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom after his father’s return from Mecca. A rebellion 
broke out at San^a some time after a.h, 270, and the in- 
surgents offered supreme authority to Jaffar ibn Ahmad 
(ibn Ibrahim ?) al-Manakhi. Eventually the entire family 
of the Banu Yaffur were driven out of the city, and 
Muhammad ibn Ya^fur was shortly afterwards killed at 
Shibam. He was succeeded, not by Ibrahim, but by 
a nephew, ‘Abd al-Kadir, son of Ahmad ibn Ya^fur, a 
circumstance that may perljaps be accounted for by the 
charge made against Ibrahim of being the assassin of 
his father. ^Abd al-Kadir retained power for only a few 
days. A governor, ‘Aly ibn Ilusayn Juftam, arrived from 
Baghdad in Salar 279, the next mouth after that in which, 
according to Janadi, Muhammad lost his life. Juftam ruled 
until A.H. 282, when he returned to ‘Irak. Ibrahim ibn 
YaTur now attained absolute sovereignty, but his reign did 


* The writer quoted by Janadi is perha})s the grandson of ‘Ahd 
ar-Rahrnan ibn al-Jauzi, namely, Abu *1-Mu?affar Yusuf ibn 
Kizughli, generally known as Sibt ibn al-Jauzi. He was author 
of a history, Miriit az-Zamm^ which the author of the Kashf a:?- 
Zunun says consisted of forty volumes. A small portion of the^ 
work exists in the Library of the British Museum, 
t Janadi, fol, 29 rev. 


Q 
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not long endure. He died and was sncoeeded by his son 
As'ad. 

In A.1I. 288, San'a was conquered by the Bassite Imam 
al-HSdy (see Tabari, iii. p. 2204 and Ibn al-Athir, vii. 
p. 352). He imprisoned the chief members of the family of 
Ya'fur, but they were released and escaped to Shibam,* * * § 
where As'ad’s authority over his followers was maintained 
until he was able to compel the Imam to abandon San‘a. 
The city was finally conquered by the Karmathians, in 
A.H. 299 according to both al-Janadi and al-Khazraji.f 

Upon the death of ‘Aly ibn al-Padl the Karmathian, in 
A.H. 803, As'ad speedily re -established his authority in 
Yaman, and it endured until his death in a.h. 332, the 
year in which al-Mas‘udi commenced writing his Oolden, 
Meadows, in which he describes in glowing terms the wealth 
and power of the Himyarite Prince. J 

Ibn Khaldun says (supra, p. 141) that As'ad was succeeded 
by a brother named Muhammad, but after As'ad's death, 
the Banu Ya'fur never again recovered the brilliant posi- 
tion to which he had raised the family. The ensuing twelve 
years were occupied in the suppression of repeated attempts 
at rebellion, accompanied by incessant strife between the 
various members of the family. 

In A.H. 345, the Bassite Imam of Sa'dah, al-Mukhtar, son 
of an-Nasir Ahmad son of al-Hadi, acquired possession of 
San'a, but before the end of the year, he was assassinated 
by a powerful Hamdanite chief, known by the name of 
Pahhak.§ A freedman of the Banu Ya'fur, ‘Aly ibn 
Wardan, supported by Dabhrik, was recognized as Prince 
of San‘A He was barely able to withstand the opposition 
of the Khaulanites, led by al-Asmar Y lisuf ibn Abi ’1-Futuh, 


* Shibam-Akyan ? See Note 11. 

f See Note 138. According to the lladu'ik, al-Hadi acquired 
possession of San'a in 297, and appointed his sou over it as 
Governor. The Iinaiu died, as will be seen (Note 127), in 
A.H. 298. 

The particulars that follow hereabove are for the roost part 
taken from Dayba' (seventh chapter), that is to say therefore, 
from Khazraji at second hand. 

J Vol. ii. p. 55, of Barbier de Meynard’s printed text and trans- 
lation. 

§ Al-£[asim, sumamed al-Mukhtar, is mentioned by the Zayd- 
ite historians, but they do not reckon him among the Imiims, nor 
dothey say that he was assassinated. 
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and he died in a.h. 350. He was succeeded by his brother 
Sspar, with whom Dabheh continued in alliance. In the 
following year they made an unsuccessful attack upon the 
Khaulanites. They were put to flight, and whilst en- 
deavouring to escape to Dhamar, fcJapur was overtaken by 
al-Asinar and killed. 

Dahljak now tendered submission. to the Prince of Zabid, 
Abu '1-IJasan (Abu ’l-Jaysh ?) ibn Ziyad. Al-Asmar the 
Kbanlanite, on the other hand, offered the throne to the Amir 
‘Abd Allah ibn ^ahten (grand-nephew of As‘ad ibn YaTur), 
by whom the offer was accepted (a.h. 352). He entered 
San'a, whence Dahhak hurriedly fled. Next followed a 
series of struggles between the contending parties, in which 
a Rassite Imam, Yusuf son of Yahya son of an-Nasir 
Ahmad, took a prominent part, with the result of his 
being for a time recognized as sovereign Prince of the city 
and province.* ‘Abd Allah succeeded, however, in re- 
covering his authority, and he enjoyed a long but disturbed 
reign. In a.h. 379 he was able to invade Tihatnah at the 
head of an army, with which ho attacked and utterly de- 
feated “ Ibn Ziyad.” f Zabid was taken and sacked, and 
‘Abd Allah, having abolished the Abbasside Khuthah 
throughout his dominions, proclaimed the supremacy of the 
Egyptian Fatiraites.J Ho died in A.ir. 387 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son As‘ad. But the fortunes of the Bauu 
Ya'fur, as one of the great ruling families of Yaman, were 
now at an end. The last vestige of their authority in the 
city of San'a disappeared. Tlieir condition became at best 
that of obscure and petty chiefs, and wo are henceforward 
left in ignorance even of their names. We find mention of 
them, however, so late as a.h. 679, when we read in 
Khazraji’s 'JJkhd (fob 115 obv.) as well as in Ibn llatim 

* The name of the. Iiuain Yusuf son of Yahya is mentioned by 
the Zaydite writers, but I can lind tio account of his career. The 
author of the Jawiiliir gives him the title ol Ila‘y, and simply says 
that he was contemporary witli al-Mansur a)-Kasim. The latter 
was surnamed al-‘Ayani, after the name of the place in which he 
proclaimed himself in A h. 389. 

t j^usajm ibn Salamah, we have been told, was regent from 
A.H. 372 to 402. 

t The Patimite Kbalifah al-‘Aziz reigned from a.h. 366 to 386. 
It deserves perhaps to be here borne in mind that ‘Abd Allah 
was, through his mother; grandson of Ibn Fadl the Karmathian. 
{Hwpta., p. 207.) 

Q 2 
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(fol. 105 obv.), that the Easulite Saltan of Yaman regained 
possession of the fortress of Kaukaban from the Bana 
Hawwal. 

San ‘a, until its conquest by ‘Aly the Sulayhite, became 
the scene of perpetual strife, not only between the rival 
tribes of Haradan and Khaulan, but also between various 
pretenders to the dignity of Imam. In 389, the Imam 
al-Mansur al-Kasim son of ‘Aly appeared from the country 
of the Banu Khath^am. With the assistance of the Ham- 
danites, he drove the Imam Yusuf son of Yahya f ro n 
Sa'dah and placed the city under the command of his son 
Ja^far. He next reached Raydah,* where he received the 
submission of Ja‘far son of ad-Dahhak and of the people of 
al-Baun. He thence despatched to San^a a Zaydite Sharif, 
named al-Kasim ibn Iliisayn, a descendant of the Imam 
Zayd son of ^Aly Zayn al-‘ Abidin, and the Zaydite sectaries 
readily submitted to his anthority.f 

As‘ad son of *Abd Allah the Ya^furite had established 
his residence at Kahlan, and he recognized the supremacy 
of the Imam al-Kasim. J But ere long the Zaydite Sharif 
renounced his allegiance to al-Mansir al-Kasim ibn ^Aly, 
and declared himself in favour of the authority of the 
Imam Yusuf son of Yahya. The Imam al-Kasim died in 
A.H. 893. Sau^a became the scene of prolonged strife, a 
prey to contending factions of rival Imams and Arab 
families, among which Hamdanites and Khaulanites played 
a prominent part, but none able to establish a settled or 
permanent government. In a.h. 401, Ilusayn son of al- 
Kasim declared himself, as has been done by so many pre- 
tenders, both before and since his time, to be the Mahdi/, 
whose coming, according to an old tradition, was idretold 
by the Prophet. He obtained a large following among 
the Himyarites and Hamdanites, who abandoned the cause 
of the Zaydite Sharif. The latter was driven out of San^a. 

* Raydah was a town of considerable importance, in the dis- 
trict of al-Baun. 

I I find no mention elsewhere of this “ Zaydite Sharif.’* 

X I have mentioned p. 171 footnote) that Dr. Glaser 

has Kohlan on his map, north-east of Hajjah, probably the old 
fortress of the Banu Ya‘fur. Yfikut says that the Tamanites 
pronounce the name Kuhlan, but he calls the place a Mikhluf. 
Hamdani mentions it as the name of a totally different place, in 
the neighbourhood, it would appear, of Yarim or Dhu Ru‘ayn. 
Kuhlan, according to the ^amus, was the name of an Arab tribe. 
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He was pursued, overtaken, and killed in a.h. 403. But in 
the following year, the Mahdy was himself expelled from 
the city, and lost his life near Dhu Bln, in the course of an 
attack by the Hamdanites, from among whom a chief of 
the family of Dahljak had been called to the throne by the 
citizens. The Mahdy had not yet attained the age of 
thirty years, and long afterwards his adherents, it is said, 
believed him to be living. In a.b. 413, the Sharif Ja^far, 
brother of Husayn the Mahdy, arrived from Sa‘dah on the 
invitation of the Hamdanites and Himyai ites, the former of 
whom, after the. death of Husayn, exercised intermittent 
authority over Sari^a. In 418, a new and unknown pre- 
tender appeared at Ma'rib, who proclaimed himself Imam, 
under the title of ol^Mu'ui li-din Illah (He who brings the 
people back to the religion of God). He succeeded in 
making himself master of Saa‘a,* but was killed in 421, 
during which and the following year, severe famine prevailed 
throughout Yaman. In 422 the Imamate was claimed by 
Abu Hashirn al- Hasan sen of ^Abd ar-Rahman, who was 
accompanied by his son Hamzah, from whom the Hamzite 
Sharifs derive their distinctive appellation.f He possessed 
himself of San*a, from which Ibn Abi Hashid escaped, whilst 
Mansur ibn Abi ^l-Futiih tendered his submission. Abu 
Hashim^s authority endureduntil a.h, 429, when he was driven 
ibrthby the Hamdanites. On their invitation, after an interval 
of two years, JaTar son of al-Mansur al-Kasim re-established 
his rule over the city. The next seven years were occupied 
in conflicts, during the course of which Abu Hashirn, on the 
invitation of Ibn Abi Hashid returned and recovered posses- 
sion of San ‘a for a brief period. Meanwhile a new pretender 
to the Irnamate, named Abu ^I-Fath Nasir the Daylamite, 
had appeared. Aided by the Hamdanites, he captured and 
plundered Sa^dah, and next made himself master of San'a.J 

* I can find no trace of this personage in the Zaydite historians. 

I I do not find the date of Ahu Hashirn ’s death. His sun 
Hamzah was killed in a.h. 4e^9 fighting the troops of ‘Aly the 
Sulayhite. 

if An-Nasir Abu U-Falh the Daylamite was a descendant of 
Zayd son ot Hasan (see the genealogical table added to Note 107). 
He arrived in Yaman, from Persia, between a.h. 430 and 440, and 
is said to have been killed by Aly the Sulayhite shortly after 
440. 

Ja^far son of Mansur al-Kasim is likewise stated to have made 
war upon the troops of as-Sulayhi (sec infra, Note 29). 
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His supremacy was for a time recognized by Ja'far son of 
the Imam al-Kasim, and be maintained bis autbority on a 
comparatively secure basis, until he was in bis turn driven 
forth from the city by Ja'far and by Ibn Abi Hasbid the 
Khaulanite. Yahya ibn Abi Hashid, to whom the writer 
gives the title of Sultan, died at the commencement of 
A.H. 440. His son was invited by the people to succeed him 
and received oaths of allegiance from the Hamdauites. 
San'a was conquered (about a.h. 463) by ‘Aly the Sulayhite, 
whose first manifestation in Yaman, adds the writer, dates 
from the night of Monday, third of the month of Jamadi 
’1-Akhir of the year 439 (429 ?), the night of the conjunction 
of the planet Jupiter. 

We have seen (.mpra, p. 41) that when al-Mukarram 
A^mad son of ‘Aly transferred the seat of the Sulayhite 
dominion to Dhu Jiblah in 480, he appointed over §>in‘a 
‘Imran ibn al-Facll the Yamite. Upon the death, in 
A.H. 492, of Saba ibn Ahmad, the city and adjoining country 
was formed into an independent Principality, under Sultan 
Hatim ibn al-Ghashim, also a memler of the tribe of 
Hamdan (see Note 42). He died in a.h. 502 and was suc- 
ceeded by his two sous, by ‘Abd Allah, who died of poison 
after a reign of two years, and then by Ma‘u ibn Hatim, 
who was deposed in a.h. 510. 

Another Hamdauite family reigned until A.H. 533, when 
Hamid ad-Daulah Hatim son of Ahmad son of ‘Imran son 
of al-Fadl — grandson, therefore, of the governor appointed 
by al-Mukarram the Sulayhite — was invited by the tribe to 
assume the crown.* 

He was attacked in a.h. 545 by the Zaydite Imam al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad son of Sulayrnan, against whom, how- 
ever, he succeeded eventually indefending himself. Hatim 
died in a.h. 556, and was succec ded by his son ‘Aly, sur- 
named al- Wahid. ‘Aly took the leading part in an alliance, 
formed in the early part of a.h. 569, against ‘Abd an-Naby 
son of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy (see Note. 101), and he was the 
reigning Prince of San'a when, six months after his 


, * It will be seen that, according to the above, Ibn Khaldun’s 
statement {supra, p. 148), to the effect that ‘Imran ibn al-Fadl 
became independent at San'a aiid transmitted the crown to his 
descendants, is erroneous. 

The historian Ibii Hatim was a descendant of Hamid ad- 
Haulah. 
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campaign against the Mahdyites, Yaman was invaded and 
conquered by Turan Shah the Ayyubite and brother of 
Saladin. 

Muhammad son of Ahmad son of ‘Imran, mentioned at 
p. 60, must have been brother of Sultau IJLamId ad-Daulah 
^Jatim. 

Note 9 to p. 6. — Wadi Bayhan is marked on Walker’s 
map of Arabia, south-west of Ma'rib and north-east of 
Dhamar, at about the same distance from either. 

Nashwan ibn Sa‘id, who according to Ibn Khaldun {mpra, 
p. 173), was ruler or chief of Bayhan, wrote the Ka§idat 
al-Himyanyah, published some five and twenty years 
ago at' Vienna, by Baron von Kremer, with a translation 
into German. 

A description of Najran and Jurash,with a sketch of 
their early history, are given by Ibn Khaldun {supra, 

p. 182). 

Note 10 to p. 6. — There is evidently an omission here, as 
I have indicated in the translation. 

As to the descriptions of San'a., of al-Mndhaykhirah and 
of Shibam that follow, they are copied almost verbatim 
from Ibn Haukal.* The latter borrowed them from al- 
Istakhri,f and transferred the passages to his own book, 
those especially relating to San'a and to al-Mudhaykhirah, 
with such slight alteration, that it is only just possible to 
pronounce with some degree of certainty, that Ibn Haukal’s 
Geography was the authority to which ‘Omarah had re- 
course. The statement that San‘a. stands on the equator is 
made by Ibn Haukal, but is not to be found in al-Istakhri. 
Yilkut quotes the description of San'a as given by our 
author, but the latter’s name is printed ‘Imran ibn Abi ’1- 
IJasan instead of ‘Omarah. 

The statement that follows in our text, to the effect 
that the mountain of Mudhaykhirah was twenty parasangs 
or sixty miles in height, appears in both Istakhri and Ibn 
Ilaukal. I do not know how it can be explained. Even 
if we read circuit for height, it would be a manifest exag- 
geration. 

* de Goeje’s od. p. 31. 

t Id. p. 24. Istakhri seems to have borrowed his account of 
the climate of San'a from al-llamduni. See Muller’s edition, 
p. 195, 1. 24. 
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Note 11 to p. 6. — It mast be tbrongh a corraption of 
tbe text that ‘Omarah is made to speak of Ibn Fadl as 
“ Sheykh of La'ah,'’ a designation which could only be pro- 
perly given to his colleague and eventual rival Ibn Uaushab 
or Mansur al-Yamau. I have omitted in my translation, 
the conjunction that appears in the MS., icV y »jA, which 
reduces somewhat the difficulty of making sense of the 
passage. It seems to be intended to signify that the town 
of Aden-La‘ah was in the neighbourhood of al-Mudhay- 
khirah. That this is incorrect is shown with sufficient clear- 
ness by ‘Omarah himself, when he tells us that Mudhay- 
khirah stood in the province of Ja'far (see Note 6). 

Yakut has the following passage (vol. iii. p. 622) s.v. 

icV ijSs. Jlaj proceeding as in our text down to the 
words to which, however, he adds J*;. 

Here we have probably the origin of the statement that al- 
Mudhaykhirah stood on Mount Sabir, and indeed other 
quotations to be found in Yakut, as well as the above, lead 
to the suspicion that his MS. of ‘Omarah was by no means 
perfect. 

Al-Mukaddasi mentions al-Mudhaykhirahin his enumera- 
tion of towns in Yanian (p. 68 and p. 70), along with Janad, 
Dhamar, Yahsib (or Yalidib), Khaulan, Sahul, etc. Ham- 
dani mentions the place only twice in his Geography, but he 
tells us (p. 68, 1. 3 sqq.) that it was situated in the country 
of Dhu 'i-Ka]a‘, along with ath-Thujjah (which, it may be 
inferred (p. 75, 1. 23), stood at the foot of Ta'kar), and to- 
gether with Ta'kar itself, Sahiil, Itaymah, etc. At p. lUO 
(1. 10 sqq.) he tells us that al-Mudhaykhirah, Thauman (see 
tupra, p. 207), the mountain of Ba'dan, also Raymah, etc., 
were in the district of Sahul. 

Ibn Khaldun, as will be seen, distinctly says that Mu- 
dhaykhirah and ‘Aden-La‘ah were close to one another 
(supra, p. 173), misled probably by Yakut or by Ibn Sa‘id, 
from whom, as I have already had occasion to say, he seems 
to have borrowed freely. 

I may hei’e add tnat Ibn Khaldun commits a similar 
error when he speaks {suj)ra, p. 168) of Aden-Abyan as a 
separate and distant place from the well-known seaport of 
Aden. They are in fact one and the same.* 

The town of ‘Aden-La‘ah stood probably on or close to 


* See, inter alia, al-Mul^ddasi, p. 35. 
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the banks of the Wadi La‘ah, an important affluent of the 
Wadi Manr, one that retains its name to the present day. A 
similarity of name, taken by itself, must, it is true, count for 
little and may, indeed, at times be very misleading.* But 
other evidence is not wanting. Al-Haradani tell ns, p. 69, 
1. 1) that La‘ah was situated in the Sarat or mountain-range 
of al-Masaui‘. At p. 112, he tells ns that La'ah marked the 
beginning of the country of IJashid, north-west of San‘a. 
Other passages from the same author are to the same effect 
(p. 106, 1.23; 118,1.19; 193,1.12). We are distinctly told, 
moreover {supra, pp. 194, 195, etc.), that ‘Aden-La‘ah was 
in the neighbourhood of Ilajjah and of Jabal Maswar, both 
which will be found on Dr. Glaser’s map. Al-Janadi tells 
us (fol. 6 obv.) that ‘Aden-La‘ah, “ one of the towns of Ilajjah 
in which Mansur al-Yaman proclaimed the ‘Obaydite supre- 
macy,’^ had long been in ruins. 

Al-Hamdani mentions another important mountain in 
the Masaui' range, Jahal Tukhla (pp. 69 and 190 sqq.). In 
his detailed account of the mountain, of the roads that 
wind round it, its villages and strongholds, the produc- 
tiveness of its soil, its healthy climate, its freedom from 
noxious animals and insects, our author writes in a glowing 
style, by no means usual with him. 

Though not attaining the elevation of the highest sum- 
mits of the Masaui', it ovei'look8,he tells us, a wide extent 
of country. On the south, Bura‘, Ilaraz and other moun- 
tains are distinctly visible. On the west, the view extends 
from the centre of the country of the Hakamites to Mah- 
jam, and the white stream of the Wadi Maur is seen 
glistening through the haze that rests upon the plains of 
Tihamah. Farther away is spread the sapphire -tinted sea, 
and, in the extreme distance, those endowed with superior 
powers of vision may distinguish the Farasan Islands. 
On the east the view is obstructed by the higher range of 
the Masani‘. 

Jabal Bayt Faish, he tells us, is the name of one of the 
highest suuimits of Mount Tukhla. 

I feel somewhat at a loss to identify the mountain on the 


* Reynand, in his translation of Abu 'l-Fada’s Geography, has 
thus been misled into correcting a supposed error of his author. 
He adds a footnote to his translation, in which he declares that 
Sharjah was not a seaport. It is true that Niebuhr mentions an 
inland village named Sharjah, south of fliays. 
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map published by Dr. Glaser in the Mittheilungeu/* bathe 
meatious its name^ and says that it stands due west of Jabal 
Mas war. 

^Omarah, still following Ibn Haulcal and aUstnkhri, pro- 
ceeds {supra,^. 7) with an account of Shibam. Besides one 
in ^adramaut, there were two places in Yaman of that 
name. One stood on the mountains of Haraz, situated be- 
tween Wadi Saham and Wadi Surdud (Hamdani, p. 105). 
The other, which Hamdani calls Shibam-Akyan, stood close 
CO Kaukaban, at the foot of the mountain of Dhukhar, 
whence the river Surdud has its source {ib, p. 106-7). Both 
these places are marked upon Dr. Glaser’s map. 

The province of Akyfin, according to Hamdani, belonged 
to the Hawwalis or Bauu Ya^fur. He adds that the coun- 
try was the scene of the contests, whereby YaTur ibn ‘Abd 
ar-liahman, in the days of al-Mu‘tasim, of al-Watliik, and 
of al-Mutawakkil, raised himself to power. 

Yakut, in his MitMarik, mentions still another place 
named Shibam, three pai*asangs north-east of San‘a, but this, 
I think, requires conlirmation. 

Shibam in Hadramaut was, says Hamdani, the chief city 
of the province. It had thirty mosques, but half the town 
was in his day in ruins. Its original name, ho adds, was 
Shibat (pp, 86, 1. 25 ; 87,1.25). 

Note 1 2 to p. 8. — The statement of revenue and the 
particulars that follow are simply borrowed, with some 
slight exaggeration, from Ibn Haukal (De Goeje^s ed. 
p. 20), and the same remark applies to the information 
supplied {aupray pp. 5 and 7) respecting As^ad ibn YaTur 
and Ibn Tarf. In Ibn 1 laukal, the distance from Sharjah to 
Aden is stated at twelve, instead of at twenty days’ journey. 

The ^Aththarlyah dinar, according to al-Mukaddasi 
(p. 99), was two-thirds of a mithkal, the standard or original 
weight of a dinar. It would therefore be equal to about 
seven shillings in gold of modern money. See also Pro- 
fessor de Goeje’s glossary to Ibn Haukal and al-Mukaddasi, 
p. 296. 

Ibn Haukal calls the Prince of Hali al-Khazdmiy but 
Miiller’s edition of al-Hamdani (p. 120, 1. 12, and 14) gives 
the reading aUHirdmi. 

Note 18 to p. 9. — According to Khazraji (p. 78), Muham- 
mad ibn Ziyad died in A.u. 245. His son Ibrahim, he con- 
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tioues, died in a.h. 289, after a reign of thirty-eight years 
(sic). Next to Ibrahim followed Ziyad son of Ibrahim, who 
did not long reign and the date of whose death the writer is ' 
unable to give. Abu ’1-Jaysh Ishak succeeded his brother 
Ziyad, and is said to have reigned eighty years. He is 
stated by Khazraji to have died in a.h. 391, for which we 
must read 371, as in our text and in Janadi. This would 
place his accession in a.h. 291, and would give a duration 
of two years to the reign of his brother and predecessor 
Ziyad. The latter may have been the prince who is re- 
ported to have been killed when Zabid was captured and 
looted by theKarmathians under ‘Aly ibn Fadl {mpra, p. 200); 
but as the capture of Zabid must have occurred after a.h. 292, 
when Ibn Fadl conquered Mudhaykhirah, it may with 
at least equal plausibility be conjectured that it was really 
Abu ’1-Jaysh who was attacked, and that he did not lose his 
life. But how, on the other hand, are we to believe that 
Abu ’1-Jaysh, at the end of a reign of eighty years, left an 
infant son to succeed him ? (See Note 98.) 

Al-Mas‘udi says (vol. iii. p. 35) that in his day (a.h. 832 
or shortly after) the Prince of Zabid was Ibrahim ibn 
Ziyad, which adds to our difficulties. The Prince, be 
further tells us, bore the surname Sdhib al-Harmuli, which 
I have nowhere else met with. 

A valuable date is supplied by a dinar, published by Mr. 
S. Lane-Poole in the Journal of the Numismatic Society 
(1887, part iv.). The coin purports to have been struck 
by Abu '1-Jaysh Ishak, at Zabid, in a.h. 346, and it bears 
the name of the'Abbasside Khalifah ai-Muti‘ (a.h. 334-363). 

Of the last princes of the dynasty we are told next to 
nothing, and oven their names are doubtful. That of the 
infant successor of Abu ’1-Jaysh was, according to our text, 
either ‘Abd Allah, or Ziyad. According to al-Janadi and. 
Khazraji, it wiis ‘Abd Allah, or Ziyad, or Ibrahim. After 
the death, in a.h. 402, of Husayn ibn Salamah, who we are 
told, ruled the country as Wazir for about thirty years, we 
find another child on the throne, the last of his race, to 
whom al-Janadi gives the name ‘Abd Allah. In our text 
he is called ‘Abd Allah at p. 13 and Ibrahim at p. 15. He 
was assassinated in a.h. 409. 

Al-Janadi (fol. 184 rev.) says it may clearly be shown, 
that the Banu Ziyad held supreme rule for one hundred and 
sixty-eight years, from a.h. 203 to 371. From that date 
until the death of the last prince in 409, they reigned, be 
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continues, as titjjlar sovereigns, for thirty-eiglit years. 
Next followed a struggle between Naja^ and Anis, which 
endured for tiree years, until 412, when Naja^i became 
supreme rulf^. 2e and his descendants and their wazirs, 
adds al-J^a^i^ ruled for 145 years, including the three 
years of ^^r between Najah and Anis, that is to say, from 
409 to^ 54 ^ when Zabid was captured by Ibn Mahdy. 

.^6 original passage of which the above is the substance, 
be found in Note 98. In the MSS. both of al-Janadi 
^,^iand Khazraji, the year 407 is given as the date at which the 
/ Ziy^ite dynasty came to an end, and so it is also to 
be found in Dayba' and in al-Ahdal. Al-Janadi’s own 
words, however, show conclusively that a.h. 409, as in our 
text, is the correct date.* It must be remarked that 
‘Omarah tells us Zabid was founded in a.h. 204, the year in 
which the Imam ash-Shafi' died. Al-Janadi (fol. 29 obv.) 
gives the same date for the conquest of Tihamah and for 
the foundation of the city, stating, however, likewise, that 
Ibn Ziyad arrived in a.h. 203. 

The freedman of Abu ’1-Jaysh, Rushd, the master of 
Husayn ibn Salamah, is also so styled by al-Janadi and by 
Ibn Khallikan. Al-Khazraji and Ibn Khaldun give him 
the name of Rashid. 

The assassin of the last Piince of the Ziyadite dynasty is 
called in our text Nafts, and so also in Khazraji. Ibn 
Khallikan and Ibn Khaldun give him the name of Kays, 
Al-Janadi that of Anis, He specifies the ortho- 

graphy and vocalization of the name and elsewhere returns 
to the point (see Note G5). He is followed by al-Alidal 
(p. 264 obv.), but the latter adds that other writers call him 
Nafis. 

Note 14 to p. 10. — Mu'adh ibn Jabal, of the tribe of 
Khazraj, was sent to Yaman by the Prophet, and remained 
there until the latter’s death. He himself died at ‘Amwas 
(Emmaus) in a.h. 18. His life is given by Ibn al-Athir in 
his biographies of the Sababis, the JJfid al-Ghdbah, “the 
Lions of the Jungle” (Bui. ed. vol. iv. p. 377). It contains 
the following passage, which tends to bear out a sugges- 
tion I have elsewhere had occasion to offer (Journal of the 
# 

* All Arabic students are aware bow easily the words signify- 
ing seven and nine may be mistaken for one another, and how fre- 
quently the mistake occurs. 
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R. A. S. V 0 I. xiv. p. 240), that the wor<l dl-Kayyum, in the 
Ayat al-Kursy, ought in accordance with the definition of 
the commentators, to be rendered the Watchful, or the 
Vigilant, 

^ ksJl j iZifi j U\ ^ 

Hi vf 

(5JA djuc ^Ul j pjai hM 

. JjJLl uilii V dji AaLaII jjl 

When MuTidh devoted a night to watchfulness and prayer, he 
was in the habit of using the following words : — 

0 God, the eyes of men arc closed in sleep, the stars are 
sinking into the mighty deep, whilst Thou, the Living, Thy 
never-ending watch dosfc keep. O God, my yearnings for heaven 
have been tardy, my strivings to escape the tires of hell 
have been weak. 0 God, grant unto me true guidance, in Thy 
keeping, which Thou wilt restore to me on the day of resurrection • 
And verily, thou wilt not fail in Thy promises/^ 

Note 15 to p. 11 . — Sharjah and ^Aththar were two 
important seaports on the coast of Northern Yaman. I 
am not able to identify their precise position, but careful 
comparison of the information supplied by various writers 
renders it possible to deterniiue their sites approximatively, 
pending the time when further inquiry, or perhaps investi- 
gation on the spot, may enable the point to be settled with 
absolute precision. 

Ibn Bututah lauded at Sharjah on his way down the 
Bed Sea, in the fourteenth century. He describes it as a 
place occupied by merchants of Sa^dah. Then he sailed to 
the New Haven,* w^here, however, he did not land, and then 
on to al-Ahwab. 

Al-Hamdani, in describing the coast of Yaman, proceed- 
ing from south to north (p. 52), next after Kamaran mei - 

^ The New Haven, Marsa ’1-Hadith, is doubtless either Luhayy or 
Hudaydah, The earliest mention I have met with of the former 
is in l)ayba‘’s account of the invasion and conquest of Yaman by 
the forces of the Egyptian Sultan al-Ghuri. The army, composed of 
Circassians, Kurds and other Asiatics, landed in the Island of 
Kamaran in Dhu ^1-Ka‘dah a.h. 921 (December, 1515). Their first 
operations were directed against the seaport town of Jadidah (Huday- 
dah V), which was looted and destroyed. The Governor of Luhayy 
tendered his submission and actively assisted the invading army 
in its advance into the interior. Zabid was taken in Janiiid Awwal, 
922. The conquest of the country was completed in Rabi ‘Awwal 
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tions *Ufaynah. At p. 1 20, 1. 1, we read 'Itnah instead of 
the diminutive form *Utaynah, and the author says that it 
and al’Hirdah are the ports of al-Mahjam. Al-Mu^addasi 
(p. 58) writes ^Itnah. 

Next to ‘Utaynah, Hamdani mentions Hirdah, then 
Munfahik Jabir, a dangerous headland, where (violent) 
winds are frequent. Its limits extend to Sharjah, the sea- 
port of the country of the Banu Hakam. Next Bdfyat 
Jdzdn and on to ‘Aththar. At the headland of ‘Aththar the 
sea, he says, is remarkable for its heavy waves. See also 
p. 188, where, as well as at p. 120, the author mentions 
Wadi Ifarad among other places in the country of the 
^akam^tes. 

Al-Ahdal (fol. 5 obv.) says that Sharjah is the port of 
5arad, Sdhil Hara4, and Khazraji gives it the name of 
Sharjat Harad, which practically conveys the same mean- 
ing. 

Ibn Hatirn tells us (fol. 2 obv., see Note 101), that 
IJarad was also called Maliall Aid Turdb. I find “ Harrad 
marked upon Walker’s and other modern maps of Arabia. 
Its situation corresponds with the indications given by 
the Arab writers, and I think we may conclude that the 
port of Sharjah stood at or not far from the spot, which on 
the Admiralty chart bears the name of lias Musahib, 
about thirty- three miles north of Luhayy, or it may be 
somewhat farther south. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the village of the name of Sharjah, marked on Niebuhr’s 
and subsequent maps south of Zabld, is an entirely differ- 
ent place. I have mot with no mention of it in any of the 
Arab writers I have had occasion to consult. 


of the following year, when the last Sultan of Yaman, defeated 
and flying before the invader, was killed near San‘a. 

It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that whilst an 
Egyptian army was occupied in subjugating Yaman, the Turks 
under Sultan Selim were engaged in the conquest of Egypt, and 
Tfuman-Bay, the last Mamiuk Sultan, was hanged by order of 
Selim at Cairo, a few days before the Sultan of Yaman was 
killed. 

The Egyptian army in Yaman comprised, according to Dayba',- 
a formidable body of 1000 men armed with matchlocks, lent to al- 
Ghuri by Sulian Selim. These, however, had been supplied, not 
lor purposes of conquest, but to assist the Egyptians in resisting 
the Franks, who had made their appearance in the southern seas, 
and were intercepting the road to India. 
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As to ‘Aththar, accordinpf to Haradani as quoted above, 
it stood north of Ba^dt Jdmn, which may be presumed to 
be the same as Gizan of the Admiralty chart. At p. 54 
he calls the place ‘Athr, but the Arabs, he continues, 
generally pronounce the name ‘Aththar. It is, he says, 
the port of Baysh (the same perhaps as Bish of modern 
maps). 'Itwad, he adds, is a village in the plains of ‘Aththar, 
both which places, he continues, are well-known haunts of 
lions. (See also p. 127, 1. 10.) "Etwid” is mentioned on 
the Admiralty . chart. Al-Ahdal (fol. 5 obv.) says that 
‘Athr (sic) was a village situated between Hali and Ilarad, 
and, he adds, has long been in ruins. Opposite it, he con- 
tinues, is an island that bears its name. Mukaddasi, who I 
need hardly remind the reader writes at a very much earlier 
date, calls ‘Aththar (sic) a large and wcjll-known city. At 
Baysh, where the Sultan or chief resides, the air, he says, 
is healthier and the water purer. 

The only map upon which I have found ‘Aththar to be 
marked, is a Spanish sixteenth century map of the world, 
of which a copy exists in the India Office Library. 


Note 16 to p. 12. — Of the numerous other places described 
as standing on the pilgrim roads from Yaman, besides those 
relerred to in the preceding notes, there are several which 
I am not able to identify. 

Dhdt al-Khayf stnnds in Khazraji (fol. 60) Dhiit al-Hubayt 
or al-Khubayt. Mauza^ must surely be the “ emporium ” 
marked on Plolemy's map, but it is somewhat puzzling to 
find it described by our author as an inland town. Ibu al- 
Mujawir, however, mentions it [apud Sprenger, p. 149) 
as a seaport south of As-Snhari, al-Khauhah and Maushij 
(travelling from north to south). Al-Harndani mentions 
the town, but is not clear as to its precise position. 
Al-Jadun is written in Khazraji al-Hadun. Atf-Dijd' is 
somewhat vaguely described by Yakut as a town near 
Zabid. Both al-Jaththah and ‘Irk an-Nasham are omitted 

by Khazraji, but al-Jathth is mentioned in the Mara- 
sid as a village in Yaman. Al-Wadiydni is mentioned by 
Yakut as an important town in the province of Zabid, from 
which a large revenue is collected j but it will be observed 
that ‘Omarah invariably speaks of it as north of Mahjam 
and Maur. Jizdn might be taken to be the same as Gizan 
or Bdhat Jdzdn mentioned in the preceding note, but it is 
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not given as a seaport, which the latter is. Iq Khazraji the 
name is written ^ay^an, and Jizan may perhaps be better 
identified with 5ayran, which is mentioned by Hamdani 
(p, 120) along with Wadi as a town in the country 

of the Bauu Hakam. AUMusa id is called by Khazraji as^ 
and the name is so written in al-Hamdani (p. 119, 
1. 26). AUMahni and Riydh (?) are given by Khazraji, but I 
have nowhere else met with any mention of them. Instead 
of aULUh, Khazraji has al Habt (Khabt?), but al-Llth is men- 
tioned by Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 148) and by Hamdani (p.l20, 
1. 16). AUBaydd and Wadi Ruldimah (?) by the same writer 
in the next line. Khazraji writes Blr aUBaydd instead of 
al-Bayda, but Ibn al-Mujawir, according to Spreneer, gives 
it the same name as in our MS. Khazraji has BJr Adam 
instead of Birdd. We may perhaps read Ay dam, the name 
given by Ibn al-Mujawir (Sprenger, p. 131 .) The names of 
the first stations travelling southward from Mecca, as given 
by him, are as follows : — 

From Mecca to ah Karin, then to ahBaydd^ then to Ayddm. 
Next to Wadi Muhram (Yalamlam ?) where the Yamanite pilgrims 
assume the Ihrdm. 

Sabalchat aUGhurdh is so given by Khazraji. Ibn aU 
Alujdwir (Sprenger, p. 150) mentions a place aUBaydd in 
the desert or Kd^ of Sabakhat al-Ghurab, near Aden, which 
I do not know how to account for. AUKarin is men- 
tioned by al-Mukaddasi, as standing between Mecca and 
Juddah, Na^mdn, or Na^man ahArdk, is described by Yakut 
and is also mentioned by Ibn al-Mujawir (Sprenger, p. 125). 

The following is Khazraji's version of the road between 
Yalamlam and Mecca : — 

Then the travellers reach Yalamlam, the MiJcdt of the people of 
Yaman (the place where the Yamanite pilgrims assume the garb 
and commence the ceremonies attendant upon the performance of 
julgrimage). Yalamlam has a well, constructed by Ibn Salamah. 
Next is Bit (the well of) Adam, which yields an abundant supply 
of drinking water. It is ten fathoms in length (depth) and it is 
five fathoms in width. Then the roads diverge. He whose 
destination is Mecca reaches Bir ahBaydd, a well constructed by 
Ibn Salamah, next al-Kartn and then Mecca. 

Of the places on the maritime road, aUMahhnak is men- 
tioned by Hamdani (p. 188, 1. 14). ‘J.i/ir(?), on the southern 
coast, I was once inclined to think might be the same as 
^Abrah of Hamdani (p. 188, 1. 15) ; but although omitted in 
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the MS. of Kiiazraji, it is given by Dayba‘, and it is more- 
over mentioned by Ibn al-Mujawir (Sprenger, p. 150), as 
distant three parasangs from ‘Arab. Next to Bab al- 
Mandab our MS. has as*Sahari. Hamdani writes Suljiari, 
Ibn al-MajSiwir {apud Sprenger, p. 149) gives the name as 
in our text, but he places Suhari north of Khauhah, and it 
is so marked on the Admiralty chart. Al-Hirdah and 
‘Itnah, as stated in the preceding note, are mentioned by 
Hamdani as the ports of al-Mahjam. For al-Mufajjar we 
may perhaps read Hajar (Hamdani, p. 188, Sprenger, 133). 
Buwaymah and Huimdah are referred to by al-Mukaddasi 
(p. 69 and footnote), and the last-mentioned by Hamdani 
(p. 52, 1. 14 and 120, 1. 16). 

Hamdani says (p. 51, 131 that Hamidah stood near a 
mountain which he calls Kudummul. The name Kotumhle 
appears on the Admiralty chart, but is given to a small 
island near the coast. See Muller’s Notes, p. 33. 

Note 17 to p. 12. — Niebuhr heard a precisely similar 
anecdote (vol. i. p. 302), with the addition that in order to 
prevent a repetition of so troublesome a miracle, the donor 
of the money ordered the tomb of the royal saint, who takes 
the part of the Prophet in the modern version of the story, 
to be securely walled up. 

Note 18 to p. 15. — Makrizi, in his Khitat (vol. i. p. 448) 
gives the following description of the Imperial umbrella, 
which was borne on state occasions over the head of the 
Kballfah : — 

The umbrella was composed of twelve segments, each three and 
a third cubits in length and one span (cubit 1) in width at the 
lower end.* The upper extremities were extremely narrow. They 
were joined together and fitted roimd the end of the stem. This 
was a lance-shaft made of ash and enclosed in tubes of gold. The 
uppermost tube, which was close to the head of the shaft, was iwo- 
vided with a ledge forming part of itself and projecting to the ex- 
tent of a thumb’s width. The extremities of the segments were 
made fast to a golden ring, which was loosely fitted on to the bead 
of the shaft, the latter being here reduced in thickness. The ring, 
coming in contact with the ledge, was supported and prevented 

* Makrizi has previously mentioned that the umbrella, as well 
as the Khalifah’s robes, was white, the Fatimite colour. The 
colour of the ‘Abbasides, it will be remembered was black, to this 
day that of the covering over the Ka'bah at Mecca. 


B 
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from slipping down the shaft. The umbrella had square ribs made 
of Khakmj wood, equal in number to the segments and of the same 
length. They were light in weight and coated with gold. They 
were fitted with small hooks and there were rings to correspond, 
the hooks and rings fastening into one another. The umbrella 
could be closed and opened after the manner of the folding seg- 
ments of a leathern purse (?). The stem was surmounted by a ball 
the shape of a pomegranate, above which was another similar ball 
of a smaller size. Both were of gold, studded with jewels, con- 
spicuous (by their brilliancy) to the spectator. The umbrella had 
a valance, which encircled the opening and was of corresponding 
material. The valance exceeded a span and a half in depth. Below 
the pomegranate-shaped ball, there was a space of about three 
finger-breadths. Upon the ring, to which the extremities of the 
segments were attached, being placed on the end of the shaft, 
the ball was fitted over it. It was wrapped in a piece of DahiMte 
cloth of gold,* which was removed by the bearer upon the umbrella 
being delivered to him. 

Notk 19 to p. 16. — Al-Janadi states (fol. 182 obv.), that 
when the Karmathian dominion came to an end (A.H. 804), 
Yaman became subject to three families or dynasties, be- 
tween whom the whole country was divided. The Banu 
Ziyad ruled over Zabid (Tihamah) and Aden. Sa'dah and 
the country on the north were in the possession of the 
Zaydite Imams. Janad as well as the city and province of 
San'a was held by the Banu Ya'fur. 

As'ad ibn YaTar appointed the Tlimyarite family, the 
Banu Kurandi, to be governors of the province of Janad. 
When, upon the death of Ibn Salamah in A.H. 402, the 
governors appointed by the Banu Ziyad usurped absolute 
power over their provinces, the Banu Kurandi likewise 
declared their independence. They were deprived of their 
kingdom by ‘Aly the Sulayhite, and the deposed prince, 
as will be seen, was one of the chiefs who accompanied 
a§-Salayhi to al-Mahjam, and one of the few whose life was 
spared by Sa‘id son of Najah. Some of these fortresses, as is 
stated by Ibn Khaldun, were restored to the Banu Kurandi 
by al-Mukarram Ahmad son of ^ Aly, and of these they con- 
tinued in possession until they were deprived of their 
principality by Ibn Mahdy. Abu *Abd Allah al-Ifnsayn 
ibn at-Tubba‘y appears to have been the chief of the family 
at the time of its restoration. The part he took in the 


* Dabik was $ small Egyptian town near Tinnis, on an island 
in Lake Menzalah. 
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scbeme to whicli Sa^Id son of Najalj fell a victim, is related 
further on^ and it may he noticed that he is there styled 
Prince of Shakir, 

Al-Hamdfini says (p. 64, 1. 21) that the family of 
Kurandi belonged to the Banu Thumamah, descendants 
of IJimyar al-Asghar (ancestor of the Banu Ya^fur and 
Banu Auza^). 

The following is al-Khazraji^s enumeration of the petty 
dynasties that sprang up in Yaman upon the death of Ibn 
Salamah in A.H. 402, and of the territories and fortresses 
which they appropriated (foL 83) : — 

The governors of the mountain districts and fortresses took 
possession of that with which they were entrusted. Among others, 
the Hamdanites seized upon San^a, as already mentioned. 

The Banu Ma‘n took possession of Aden, of Lahj, of Abyan, of 
Shihr and of Hadramaut. They are not descendents of Ma‘n ibn 
Zii'idah the Shaybanite. The Banu Kurandi, a family descended 
from Himyar, possessed themselves of Samadan, an exceedingly 
important fortress, of the strongholds of Sawa, of Dumluwah, of 
Sabir, of Bhakhir and of Ta‘kar, a fortress which commands 
Janad.’’*' They made themselves masters of (large portions of) 
the provinces of Ja^far, of ‘Unnah and of al-Ma‘afir. ‘Omarah 
says of the Banu Kurandi that they held brilliant sway over their 
possessions, and were a conquering race of kings. Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Husayn ibn at-Tubba‘y took possession of the fortress of 
Habb, which resembles in strength at-Ta‘kar, also of Azziin, of 
Khadid, of Bayt Tzz, of the fortresses of Shakir, of Abwar (Anwar), 
of Nakil, of Sahul and of Shawafi. 

The Banu Wa'il ibn ‘Isa seized upon Wuhazah and upon its 
strongholds, Yaris, Zahran, al-Khaijra, Sa‘ab and Yafuz. The 
Banu Wii'il are descended from Dhu l-l\ala‘. They are an ancient 
race of rulers, but they are a silly folk, who fancy themselves to 
be absolutely the noblest of mankind. Among others of the 
family, was As^ad ibn Wa'il, noted for his generous qualities and 
for the praise of which he was the theme. He was a pious man, 
and upheld the orthodox sect of the Sunnis, above all others. 
He sought the companionship of Kur'an readers and of wor- 
shippers, he held in high honour the practice of frequenting the 


* The name of this fortress, and of that of the same name at 
Aden, is thus given in the Kamus, Ta^kar, and it would appear 
to have been generally so pronounced. But in Muller’s Ham- 
dani, it is for the most part written Ta‘kur, which, or its alternative 
Ta^kir, is perhaps the more correct orthography. 

Al-Janadi tells us (fol. 191 rev.) that the castle of Ta^kar above 
Dhu Jiblah was demolished in a.h. 694 by the Ayyubite Sultan 
al-Mu4z2 Isma‘il. 
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mosques. He venerated the early Companions of the Prophet 
and followed the good examples of those who protected their 
names from insult. He was free from all taint of new doctrines. 
He was slain (and died a martyr) in the year 6 15, and was buried 
in the mosque of al-Ja‘ami (al-Ju^fy ?). 

I omit the words that follow, evidently an imperfect 
rendering of the passage in ^Omarah, wherein he speaks 
of the fortresses and territories taken by a family of 
the tribe of Bakil and by that of ‘Abd al-Wahid. 

CdJi U J k-Aij j 

j J j UlT^i&Uiio 

^ J yj w-Jij' J ^ jij J J 

j Jli V— 5)^5:* j Aia j j x)^ 

k.f0^ [Ji y} J J ^l!o dukL* 

'^jy) J {j*^ J jp’ J J J 3 

XJiW, ^}c ^\j ji) v-LiJ, J J 

J ly* Ji'j j^. J J 'r-*- J J o\>^j J ij-y 

Ji'j {jy ^ J {jjji aJI^ j liUli® 

yy lidi J v-a».L> Jjll^ 

I f 1^ J 

^.J i,lf yy\ ^ ^ Wn^anT^* ^ AJwi(J\ Cma^Jw* 

Ai**» § ^ySM ^y J AC jjl (J^ ^ j UmALmII 

.^UJI I ^ ^ , ^«*|C 

Al-Khazpaji has borrowed these particulars from al- 
Janadi, but in the Paris MS. of the latter (p. 183 obv.), 
the sense is partially obscured by what seems to be a 
copyist’s error, the omission probably of one, or it may 
be, of two lines. I have therefore preferred Khazraji’s 
version. 

* d. , i,L«.x}l J , 1^})^ , ^ladl ^^1 1*^ 

^ J .Xi^ J J^sjl i^fO^ jf 

t J. jf\ t ‘Omaiah, Sl^b, § J. Iju^m 
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Note 20 to p. 16. — Ma‘a ibn Za'idab, of tbe Isbmaelite 
tribe of Shayban and of the great Sept of Habi'ah, was 
appointed governor of Yaman by the Abbaside Khalifah 
al-Mansur 'Abd Allah. His life is given by Ibn Khallikaa 
(de Slane, vol. iii. p. 898), and from al-Janadi (fol. 27 obv.) 
it appears that he was Governor of Yaman from A.H. 145 
to 151. It will be seen that the claim of the Bann 
Ma‘n of Aden to be descendants of Ma‘n ibn Za'idah is 
mentioned by Ibn Khaldun and distinctly contradicted 
by al-Khazraji (see the preceding note), as well as by 
‘Omarah. 

Note 21 to p. 17. — The Imam Malik ibn Anas al-Asbahi 
was the founder of oue of the four great schools into which 
the Sunnite Muhammadans are divided. He was born, lived 
and died at Modlnah, for which reason he is styled Imam of 
the Citij of the Flight. 


Note 22 to p. 17. — The places mentioned on this and 
the preceding page were situated, as will be seen, in the 
Mikhlaf Ja'far, but, with few exceptions, I have been un- 
able to ascertain their position. JDmnlutcah is mentioned 
by Niebuhr in his Description of Arabia (p. 21 2) and is 
marked upon his map, a short distance east of Ta izz. Ham- 
dani’s description of the fortress will be found in Note 111. 
The fortresses of Sahir and Dhakhir stood without doubt 
on the mountains after which they appear to be named. 
These two mountains, according to al-Hamdani, are separated 
by an opening, in which stands the town and fortress of 
Jaba, the residence of the Banu Kurandy (p. 99, 1. 6). 
Mount Sabir, he adds (I. 21), separates Jaba from Janad. 
The valley of ‘Unnah, so named after a sub-tribe of Himyar, 
was watered by a stream which flowpd into the Wadi Zabid 
(Hamdani, p. 71, 1. 16 ; 100, 1. 5). I find no mention of 
Sawa {supra, p. 131) in al-Hamdaui, nor of Samaddn, 
which is stated to have been one of the most important 
fortresses in Yaman. According to Yakut, the former stood 
upon Mount Sabir. 

The Mountain of Ilahh was, according to Hamdani, in the 
country of Dhu Ru'ayn (p. 101, 1. 12). It cannot have been 
far from the town of Ibb, perhaps to the eastward, and over- 
looking the valley that extends downwards and sweeps round 
Jabal Khubban. I do not find the name of Ibb in Ham- 
daui, and although it and f.labb are mentioned as separate 
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places by ‘OmSrali {supra, p. 181), there seems to me reason 
to suspect that the two may turn out to be, at least to all 
intents and purposes, one and the same place. 

KAadid is so written in Muller’s Hamdani. In the 
British Museum MS. of Ibu Khaldun, it is pointed Khvdad. 
TaVht has Khadad, and he merely says that it was a fortress 
situated in Mikhlaf Ja'far. Hamdani tells us (p. 78,1. 17), 
that it stood at a distance of an hour’s journey from the 
castle of the Wuhazites, and that it contained a magnificent 
palace. 

It is reached by two roads leading to the gates of the castle, 
near each of which there is a supply of water. Close to the road on 
the south side there is a cistern (Karif ?) known by the name of 
al-Wafayt, excavated in black rock. Its depth is fifty cubits. Its 
width twenty, and its length fifty cubits. It is protected and 
surrounded by a wall, to prevent accidents. The other source of 
water supply is close to the northern gate. It is a pit in the 
rock like a well, lined with masonry composed of flag stones. 
There are steps whereby the water can be reached from the sum- 
mit of the castle, with the help of torches, both by day and 
by night. It takes an hour’s time to reach the water, and a 
person at the entrance of the well cannot be distinguished from 
above. 

The Castle of Khadid must, I conclude, have stood on the 
north or north-west of Ibb. 

*Azzdn, according to Yakut, stood on the mountain of 
Baymah in the country of al-Manakhi, not far, therefore, 
from al-Mudhaykhirah. Yakut mentions also ‘Azzan-Khabt 
on Mount Sabir near Ta'izz, and ‘Azzan-Dhakhir, which he 
says stood on Mount Sabir likewise. Bayt 'Izz, as we have 
seen (Note 6), stood in the country of al-Manakhi; and ash- 
8hn‘ir, so written by al-Janadi, the place where SaTd son of 
Najah met his death, must likewise have been in that neigh- 
bourhood, or near the banks of the Wadi Sahul. Janadi, 
instead of Nur has Anwar {supra, Note 19). This place is 
mentioned by Yakut, who says it stood in Mikhlaf Kayzto. 
Hamdani makes mention of Kaynan, which, he says, was in 
the district of Sahul, and in the northern part of the coun- 
try of Dhu ’1-Kala‘ (p. 100, 1. 15 ; 68, 6). An-Nakil (the 
mountain pass) is doubtless Nakll ^ayd, near Yahdib al- 
‘Ulu, or the ruined city of Zafar. Soitul stood in the dis- 
trict of Dhu ’1-Kala‘, and it is likewise the name of a stream 
that flowed into Wadi Zabid. (Hamdani, p. 68, 1. 4; 71, 15.) 
Instaid of Shawdiiiyre must read, as in al-Janadi, Shaw&fi, 
which according to Hamdani was one of the inhabited' 
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places in the province of Sahnl (p, 100, L 16). It is men- 
tioned by the author of the Marasid. 

Wvk&^ak is described by al-Hamdani as part of the low- 
lying lands of the district of Dhu ’1-Kala‘ and contained a 
castle of the same name, also called Saba' (p. 68, 1. 6 ; 78, 
16). The name Baybars is without doubt erroneous. Al- 
Janadi and Khazraji write Yarh The same 

writers have Zahrdn and 8a‘b (Sha'b ?) instead of Dahwdn 
and 8ha‘r. Yakut says that al-Kha4rd and al-Ydbis are a 
fortress (sic) on Mount Wusab. Al-Janadi says of 8JidUt 
that it had formerly been the abode of kings, but that it 
bad lost its importance. It is mentioned by Yakut, but he 
adds nothing to what we are told by ‘Omarah. He includes 
the verses given in our text, which he doubtlessly borrows 
from our author. Their point consists in the double signi- 
fication of the principal words, and their more obvious 
meaning is so gross, that I have gladly exempted myself 
from the task of rendering it in English. I may here men- 
tion that al-Hamdani explains (p. 84, 1. 12) that the word 
ul-Ohd'it is used in Yaman to signify the desert. 

Jabjab, mentioned a few lines farther on, is marked on 
Manzoni’s map (Gebgeb), and is referred to by Hamdani, 
(p. 68, 1. 5, 12; 104, 17). Wus(lhal-‘Alii and Wmab al~ 
Asfal are identified by Glaser with Jublan al-'Arkabah, 
which Hamdani tells us (p. 108, 12) stood between W iwli 
Zabid and Wadi Rima‘, adding elsewhere (p. 71, 22) that 
Wadi Bima* flows between Jublan al-‘Arkabah and Jublan 
Baymah. 


Note 23 to p. 18. — The Hamdiinite sister tribes of 
l^ashid and Bakil were, as is mentioned by Ibn Khaldun on 
the authority of al-Bayhaki and of Ibn Hazm {supra, p. 1 75), 
the progenitors of most of the subdivisions of the Banu 
Hamdan. The Banu Bakil and Banu Hashid were closely 
allied, and held high rank among the most powerful Arab 
communities in Yaman. And they have, in fact, continued, 
as is shown by Niebuhr, to occupy that position down to the 
present day. The Banu Yam, to which the iSulayhites and 
the family of Zuray* belonged, were a subdivision of tho 
Banu Rashid. 

According to Hamdani (p. 109), the country of his tribes- 
men extended from San'a to Sa'dah.* The Banu Bakil, he 


* $a‘dah belonged to the Banu Khauliin and in pre-Islamitic 
times it bore tho name of Jimd‘ (Hamdani, p. 67.) 
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adds, possessed, as a general rule, the country on the east 
of a line drawn from San‘a to Sa'dah and the Banu Bashid 
that on the west. The latter owned also the district of oH- 
Wa^sh, the western portion of the province of Sal^ul, 
lying next to the country of Dhu T-Kala' and enclosed by 
the streams that combine to form the Biver Zabid. (Ham- 
dani, p. 100, 20 ) 

Note 24 to p. 18 . — Jahal Burd‘ is described by Hamdani 
as a north-westerly extension of Jufddn Baymah, standing 
between Wadi Eima‘ and Wadi Sahara, precisely as is 
shown in Dr. Glaser's map. The name al-‘Amad (?), I have 
not met with elsewhere. Li‘sdn, according to Dr. Glaser’s 
map and as described by Hamdani, extends to the western 
slopes of Haraz. Masdr is one of the important group of 
mountains known by the name of JIardz. 

It will be seen by what follows at p. 44, that most of the 
strongholds above mentioned, were held at a subsequent 
period by the family of Muzaffar the Sulayhites. Among 
other places there mentioned are Makr, az-Zarf and Jjhu 
Bassah, touching which I have met with no information. 
Kawarir is referred to by Khazraji {supra, Note 5). For 
Zafdr we may perhaps read Zafirdu, mentioned by Yakut 
as a fortress situated on the Mountain of Wusab. The 
mountain of Baymah stood in the neighbourhood of Thau- 
man, and is consequently a different place from Jublan 
Baymah above referred to. ‘Omarah speaks elsewhere 
(pp. 4 and 132) of Baymat al-Ashd‘ir, and al-Janadi of 
Baymat al-Mandkhi {supra, Note 6). See also Baymah in 
Hamdani, p. 68, 4. The lortress of Baymat al-Kald‘ of the 
last mentioned (p. 125, 22), is referred to as separate and 
distinct from Baymah, and he speaks also of Mount Baymdn 
in the same locality, that is to say, next to the mountain of 
Ba‘dan (p. 71, 16; 100, 21 ; 126, 6). Ba'dan and Bayman 
appear to have been the names of tribes inhabiting the pro- 
vince of Sahul (p. 100, 7), after which the mountains were 
doubtless named. Jublan was likewise (p. 103, 17) the 
name borne by the ancestor of certain Himyarite tribes. 

The word Bayman must probably in certain cases be 
understood in its natural sense, a hill. 

Note 25 to p, 19. — Al-Janadi (fol. 183 obv.) and also 
al-Abdal and al-Yafi‘ write ar-Bawdi^y »LU ^ . 

Yakut repeats the statement in our text that az-Zawahi 
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was a village in the district of ^araz, to which he adds, 
“ also in the district of an-Najm, situated where the coun- 
try of Yaman commences.” Hamdani tells ns (p. 120, 6) 
that the tribe or family of an-Najm inhabited al-Mabjam. 
He also mentions a place named az-Zawdhi (p. 100, 16), 
but it is distinctly described as situated in the district of 
Sahul and in the country of Dhu ’1-Kala', in other words 
therefore, in Mikhlaf Ja'far. I feel quite at a loss to sug- 
gesfhow these various statements are to be reconciled with 
one another. 

Note 26 to p. 19. — This book is spoken of under the 
same title by al-Janadi and Khazraji, Kitdb as-Suwar. It 
is mentioned in the Bibliographical Dictionary, the Kashf 
az-Zunun, in which it is stated that if the book ever existed, 
it consisted of three (astrological) treatises written by 
Aristotle. 

It will be seen that Ibn Khaldun gives the book in the 
possession of ‘Amir the name of Kitdh al-Jafr, In his 
Prolegomena (translated by Baron de Slane), Ibn Khaldun 
enters into considerable detail on the subject. The book, he 
tells us, was said to have been originally in the posses- 
sion of Ja'far as-Sadik (the sixth Imam) and it contained 
particulars relating to the descendants of ‘Aly, revealed by 
divine grace to Ja‘far and other leading members of the 
family of ‘Aly. Ja'far as-S.adik was said to have communi- 
cated its contents to a certain chief of the sect of the Zayd- 
ites, who committed them to writing. The book was 
named after the original copy Kitdb al-Jafr, because it was 
written upon sheets of kid-skin or vellum.* 

Ibn Khaldun remarks that the chain of tradition, whereby 
it is sought to vindicate the authority of the book, is faulty. 
What became of the original volume, he further states, is 
not known. But the Fatimites asserted that ‘Obayd Allah 
was acquainted with its contents, and they cite examples 
in proof of the knowledge he and his associates had acquired 
of the future, as shown, for instance, in the case of Ibn 
Haushab (Mansur al-Yaman), who, when he sent Abu ‘Abd 
Allah ash-Shiya‘y to North Africa, knew that there the 
destinies of the family of ‘Aly were to be fulfilled, and the 
foundations of their empire to be laid. Abu ‘Abd Allah 
himself, on his arrival in Africa, announced to the men of 


* See also Kashf a?-Zunun, s.v. al-Jafr, 
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the Berber tribe of Katdmah that they were the people, 
bearing a name derived from mystery (al-Kitman), who 
were destined to be champions of the Mahdy, (Ibn al* Athir, 
viii. 24, Makrizi, i. 850.) 

In a curious extract from the BastUr al-Munajjimln 
.printed by Professor de Goeje, one of the appendices to 
his work on the Karmathians of Babrayn, it is stated that 
*Obayd Allah, on starting from Egypt for North Africa, 
was attacked by robbers at a place called af-Tal^mnh. 
They plundered him of a large portion of his possessions j 
but his heaviest loss was that of certain books, in which the 
occult sciences of the Imams, his forefathers, were contained. 
Wben ‘Obayd Allah's son al-Ka'im, continues the writer, 
was sent forth on his first invasion of Egypt (a.h. 301), he 
succeeded in capturing the robbers, and he recovered 
possession of the books. On hearing thereof, the Mahdy 
rejoiced with exceeding joy. “The recovery of these 
books," he exclaimed, “ is of itself a sufficient conquest." 
The anecdote, somewhat more briefly told, is to be found 
also in Ibn al-Athlr. 


Note _27 to p. 21. — See Dieterici’s Mutanabbi, p. 695, 
where the line quoted stands as follows : — 


Note 28 to p, 22. — ^The first of these two lines of verse 
is not given by al-Janadi, nor have I found it elsewhere. 
The name Asmd is regarded as derived from the verb 
wasama, with which the first line begins, and which signi- 
fies to mark, but it is also connected with the verb sama 
to be lofty, samd'u the sky, and with ism a name. Qneen 
Bilkis is mentioned in Note 41. 

Note 29 to p. 24. — ^This, according to both al-Khazraji 
and Ibn Khallikan, was in a.h. 453. Al-Janadi adds (p. 183 
obv.) that as-Sulayhi’s envoys were Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad, father of Sayyidah, who was killed at Aden by the 
falling in of a house at a time when his daughter was still 
in her childhood (Ah., p. 268), and that the other was 
Abu Saba Ahmad ibn al-Muzaflar, father of Sultan Saba 
ibn Ahmad. He furthur mentions that as-Snlayhi sent the 
Fatimite Khalifah valuable presents, comprising seventy 
swords with comelum handles. Al-idbazraji, after mention- 
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ing that a^-Sulayhi proclaimed the supreme authority of 
the Fatimite Khalifah al-Mustansir, proceeds as follows 

When as-Sulayhi raised his standard on the mountain of Masar, 
where he was supported by a number of people of the tribes of 
Sinl^n, of Yam, of Jusham and of Habrah, a large army advanced 
against him led by (Ja^far) son of the Imam al-Kasim ibn ‘Aly, 
hereinbefore mentioned, and by a man named Ja‘far ibn al- 
‘Abbas, who was a Shafi‘ite and greatly respected in the western 
districts of Upper Yaman. He marched along with Ja‘far son of 
al- [Kasim at the head of 30,000 men, but was attacked in his 
encampment by as-Sulayhi in the month of Sha‘ban of the year 
above mentioned. He was killed along with a large number of 
his followers and his army dispersed. As-Sulayhi then ascended 
the mountain of Hadur, took possession of it, and seized the 
fortress of Yana^.f Ibn Abi Hashid collected an army, and an 
engagement took place between them at Sauf, a village between 
Hadur and Bir Bani Shihab. Ibn Abi Hashid was killed to- 
gether with one thousand of his followers. The name of the place 
has become proverbial in Yaman, in the phrase Slaughtet of Sauf 
(i.e. great carnage). As-Sulayhi then proceeded to San^a and 
captured it. The whole of Yaman submitted to him, its hills and 
its plains (etc. as in ^Omfirah). 

At p. 48, 1. 16, al-Khazraji says that as-Sulayhi subdued 
the whole country, from Mecca to Iladramaut, but that 
Sa^dah held out against him for a time, under the descen- 
dants of an-Nasir (Ahmad). He however succeeded in slay- 
ing their chief and captured the city. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

J 

^j\3 U)l ^ J^UJI ^ jLJ jjlcVI ^ 

J;i J A;a 9 ii-Jl ^ ^ ui 


See Bupra^ Note 8. 

t Al-Hamdani mentions Yana* (p. 106, 1. 12) as one of the 
places situated at the foot or on the lower slopes of Jabal ^adur, 
which, he says, is so named after the ancestor of the Prophet 
Shu*ayb. ^adur is one of the mountains of the Sarat of Alhan, 
which extends from Na]^U as-Saud to Harfiz, and it must not be 
confounded with Hadur Bani Azd (Hamdani, p. 68), farther 
north, one of the mountains of al-Masani*. (See Glaser, p. 42-43.) 
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j 4^^****U jp ^j»Ul i^s*^ (j|« 

^ 1^.S..M,JU Isb*^ aJ 

*jI*!* 1 c_^l *», j J.LW ,yi* ..«? j .tJ^ 

^ '-J>j^ Aki J^!* AxSJI j 

• ^ 4^4^ y* uy** 

Note 30 to p. 29. — All these places, az-Zard'ib, Jahdld 
*Akdd (the two mountains of ‘Akdd) and al-TJkwatdni 
(the two 'Ukwas) are mentioned by Yakut, who quotes the 
lines {^iven in our text, but again adds nothing to what we 
are told by 'Omarah, excepting a statement that the moun- 
tains overlook Zabid, which is manifestly wrong. 'Omarah 
tells us that they stood in the country of Ibn T^rf, or in 
other words in that of the Banu Ilakam, the tribe to which 
‘Omarah belonged. Yakut, instead of ‘Akdd as in the 
Kamus and Taj al-‘Aru8, writes ‘Ukkad. 

Note 81 to p. 30. — a.h. 459 is the year given by Khaz- 
raji (p. 83) and also by Ibn al-AthIr (vol. x. p. 38). A 
comparison of dates shows that the death of as-Sulayhi 
must have occurred in a.h. 473, as stated by ‘Omarah else- 
where (supra, p. 82), as well as in this passage, and also by 
Ibn Khallikan and by al-Janadi (fol. 183 obv. and rev.). 
It seems exceedingly probable that the words in our text, 
to the effect that the date 459 is assigned to the event and 
that it is to be preferred to the other, are an interpolation ; 
but the error, it may be, proceeds from the confusion of au 
earlier expedition to Mecca with that projected in 473. 

Ibn Khaldun, in his chapter on the history of the Hashim- 
ite Amirs of Mecca (Bui. ed. iv. p. 103) says, as in his 
history of Yamau (supra, pp. 147 and 152), that the expedi- 
tion of 473 was undertaken by command of the Patimite 
Khalifah, and that its purpose was the reinstatement of the 
Sulaymanites, in the place of Abu Hashim Muhammad 
son of Ja‘far, who had renounced the Patimite supremacy, 
and proclaimed that of the Abbasides. 

Ibn al-Athir mentions in his Chronicles (vol. x. pp. 19 
and 38) that as-Sulayhi made himself master of Mecca in 
A.H. 455, and won praise by establishing order in the city, 
by adopting measures for the importation of food, and by 
extending protection to the pilgrims. He draped the 
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Ka'bah with a covering of white china silk * and restored 
its treasures. These, continues the historian, had been 
carried to Yaman by the ^asanites, from whom they were 
repurchased by as-Sulayhi. See Dr. Snonck Hurgronje's 
Mekka, pp. 62 and 63-4. It will be noticed that Abu 
Hashim Muhammad was raised to the rulership of Mecca 
by as-Sulayhi. 

Note 32 to p. 32. — The word al-Al),wal may also be trans- 
lated the Astute, and the latter is probably the sense in 
which it was applied to Sa‘id by his people. 

Note 33 to p. 36. — Khazraji supplies us here with speci- 
meus of ‘Aly the Sulayhite’s talents as a poet. They will 
be found in Baron de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan, 
vol. ii. p. 348. 

Note 34 to p. 37. — See the description of a dinar of 
‘Imran ibn Muhammad, by Mr. S. Lane-Poole, in the cata- 
logue of coins at the British Museum. The defaced and 
illegible word is probably Maliki. 

Note 35 to p. 38. — ‘Omarah tells us (supra, pp. 41 and 
42) that when al-Mukarram adopted Dliu Jiblah as his 
place of residence, he appointed As'ad ibn Shihab over 
San‘a together with ‘Imran ibn al-Facjl. We learn from 
al-Janadi (fol. 184 obv.) that A 8 ‘ad, upon the death of 
Sa‘id (in 482), was transferred from San'a to Zabid. His 
expulsion by Jayyash occurred the same year. It is some- 
what diflBcult to understand at what time As'ad ibn ‘Arraf 
can have ruled over the city ; but it will be observed that 
our text is again in a very unsatisfactory condition at this 
particular point. 

Note 36 to p. 40. — ^Yakut, in his Geographical Dic- 
tionary, reproduces ‘Omarah’s derivation of the name Dhu 
Jiblah. But, as appears from Wiistenfeld’s printed edition, 
an error has been committed by the author or by his tran- 
scribers, whereby the sense of the passage is singularly 
misrendered. It reads as follows : — 

*S* ij 


* See Note 18, footnote. 
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The words Dar aZ-'Isz wa hihi being misread, it becomes 
obvious that the sentence could not end with the word 
Simmiyat. The writer has accordingly taken upon him* 
self, according to a practice unhappily far too common, to 
add on his own authority the word b’ismiha, besides intro- 
ducing a conjunction after bihi, and thus, whilst escaping 
one difficulty, he has plunged, without perceiving it, into 
another. 

Yakut says that Dhu Jiblah stood at the foot of Mount 
§abir, an error which appears also in Ibn Sa'id^s Geogra- 
phy. It is in point of fact none other but the place shown 
in Niebuhr’s and subsequent maps south-west of Ibb. 


Noth 87 to p. 42. — Al-Janadi says (fol. 184 obv.) that 
al-Mukarram died at Bayt Tunis, or at the fortress of 
Ashyab, in a.h. 484 or in 480 or in 479. The context here 
and elsewhere {supra, p. 88) shows that al-Mukarram was 
living in 481. The same writer mentions that although 
Saba succeeded to the office of Da‘y (which could not be 
held by a woman), Sayyidah retained in her own hands 
full sovereignty or temporal power over her husband’s 
dominions. 


Notk 38 to p. 43. — Al-Janadi (fol. 184 obv.) adds the 
following (see also al-Khazraji, p. 53) — whence it would 
appear that a passage is here omitted from our text. 

‘Omarah relates that Ibn al-K!umm, standing before Saba, 
recited the ode in which these lines occur. The Prince, on hear- 
ing the verses, forbade him to sbrnd, and casting a cushion at his 
his feet, commanded him to be seated. This he did for the pur- 
pose of showing him honour and of exalting him over all that were 
pre.«ent. When the poet ended his recitation, Saba exclaimed : 
“ Thou art unto us, 0 Abu ‘Abd Allah, such as is described by 
al-Mutanabbi : 

My heart is that of Kings, though — ^it be perceived that my tongue 
is that of a poet.* 

ijjk ijii\ ijyn£.)l ijjk JJLJ Lm fi!! ^1 U J\i 

j J iyiilb j *1 j oUjVl 

J\i UT bjuS UM.I 4)1 JuC bb J JU ^ U ^ IjB 

..... ‘ 

* See Dieterici’s Mutanabbi, p. 633. 
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Note 89 to p. 45. — The omissions, that are here evident 
in the text, render it impossible to interpret the author^s 
meaning with any degree of certainty. Those omissions 
I apprehend to be three in number, as shown by the 
lacunae I have left in the translation. In the first, we may 
infer it to have been related that Khalfs plot was dis- 
covered and that he was imprisoned. In the second, that 
Saba made certain demands, which Jayyash, by the advice 
of his wazir, met with counter offers ; and in the third, that 
the Arabs refused the proffered terms and proceeded to 
attack Zabid.* 

I find no mention of these events in either al-Janadior 
al-Khazraji ; but the former has the following passage 
(p. 188 obv.), which is copied almost verbatim by Khazraji 
(p. 88). 

Among the leading men of the Abyssinian dynasty was the 
Wazir of King Jayyash, namely (Abu Sa‘id) KhalE son of AbuH- 
fahir the Omayyad. He was one of the most remarkable men of 
the day for his distinguished capacity and merits. He attached 
himself to Jayyiish when the Ziyadite Kingdom came to an end, 
and he accompanied him to India. Jayyash promised the wazir, 
that in the event of their success in the recovery of his kingdom, 
Khalf should share with him the royal dignity and authority. 
But when Jayyash won the throne, he simply appointed Khalf 
Wazir and gave him the title of Kasim al-Mulk, Participator in 
the royal authority. Khalf's reward was confined to the receipt 
of that barren title, although but for his assistance, Jayyash 
had never succeeded in his enterprise. Ere long hostility arose 
between them. The wazir fled and Jayyash wrote him in concilia- 
tory terms, inquiring after his welfare. Khalf replied in the 
following lines : — 

If there be a country where I am not held in honour — though it 
call unto me, I will not answer. 

Even though its loveliness be that of the gardens of Paradise — 
and so also its sweetness. Yet an abject life therein would 
make its fragrance hateful. 

I would fly to where I may be held in honour — even though it 
be a land whose barren plains resound with the howls of 
famished wolves. 


* The statement that the Arabs, after their defeat on that 
occasion, did not again invade Tihamah is in contradiction, it 
will bo observed, with what we read elsewhere, Supra^ pp. 96 
and 97, 
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V— J>\i> jj iSsAil^ ijjjljjftl ^ 

j S^ ^W j ^ ^a! 1 ^]^il 

diSlI aJI ,>lc Ui iW 4^U jJl lil ^Vl tjl .^Vc ^ X 4 II A*-# 
jJ V' LpU[* ^ ^ X^ j ^^Vli IjJb (Jc> (&1U I »Um« j 

^ AftVnt>ww> Ajll ^ ViiSia1«a>> 

jfc ajWU Jlj^t 

wi OaI ^ 

§ (j^ ^ #)** 1 |«S li« 

j jJl ^ ^ 1F(^ ^ II j 

l*jj CJ-A^ lj***ljyi'^ cj' J iy>f^ ui*' J' ‘^.r' J 

Note 40 to p. 47. — Kur'an S. xxxiii. v. 36. It is ex- 
plained in the Kashshdf that this verse was revealed for 
the purpose of reproving ^ Zaynab daughter of Jaljsh and 
cousin of the Prophet. The latter had arranged a marriage 
between her and his freedman Zayd and had provided the 
dowry. The marriage took place, but the lady and her 
brother made no disguise of their profound dissatisfaction 
with her being the wife, as they complained, of a slave. 
She aspired, it was said, to being taken in marriage by the 
Prophet himself. Her wishes were eventually gratified, 
but for the particulars of that ancient piece of scandal, I 
may cenfine myself to referring the reader to Sir William 
Muir’s Life of Muhammad. 

Note 41 to p. 47. — Kur'a.n xxvii. 29, 30 and 32. These 
words are those of Bilkis Queen of Sheba (Saba), on 
receiving a letter from Solomon, commanding her and her 
people to recognise his authority. Bilkis sought the advice 
of her counsellors, an example which Queen Sayyidah de- 
clares she will not follow. The King had heard of Bilkis 
and of her splendour from the hoopoe, who said to Solo- 
mon that he came unto him from (the country of) Saba 
with truthful tidings, words which Queen Sayyidah, as will 


• Khi, ^ t Khi, ti^j t Khi, 

§ Khi, 1*^1 II Khi, t Khi, ^ 

•• ? 
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be observed, turns to account in the subsequent sentence. 
The words Resist me not, etc., axe omitted by ‘Omarah, but 
are inserted by Khazraji, as in the text of the Kur'an. 
The abrupt change from the singular to the plural arises 
from strict adherence to the sacred text. The expression 
Ye have wrested the words from their true sense is likewise 
borrowed from the Kur'an, which in several passages 
applies it to the Jews. 

Note 42 to p. 48. — ^Al-Khazraii proceeds as follows 
(p. 54) 

He (Saba son of Ahmad the Sulayhite) continued to inhabit 
his castle of A.shyah until he died in the year 492. At his death, 
SanSi and the surrounding country were dissevered from the 
Sulayhite Kingdom. The Queen continued to inhabit Dhu 
Jiblah, until her death in the year that will be mentioned here- 
after (a,h. 532). San'a was conquered by Sultan Hfitim ibn 
al-Ghashim, whose history will be found in this book. 

The same date for the death of Saba, a.h. 492, is given 
by al-Janadi; but Ibn Khaldun writes 486 {supra^ p. 151). 
Al-Janadi adds the correct orthography of the name Ash-^ 
yah.. In the British Museum MS. of ^Omarah it is written 
Ashyaklif which I have rectified in the printed text. 

Note 43 to p. 49. — Al-Afclal Shuhinshah was wazir, 
and virtually absolute ruler of the Fatimite Empire, under 
the Khalifahs al-MustaMa and al-Amir. He was assassin- 
ated by order of the latter in a.h. 515. 

Note 44 to p. 50. The words enclosed within square 
brackets are absolutely necessary to complete the sense, 
and we are able to restore them, with little short of cer- 
tainty, from the corresponding passages of other writers. 
But another and larger omission may still be suspected, 
certain particulars on the rise of the family of al-Walid, 
supplied at this point both by al-Janadi and by al-Khazraji. 
The latter writes (p, 54) as follows : — 

At-Ta‘kar belonged to ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad the Sulayh- 
ite, brother of ‘Aly ibn Muhammad ibn as-Sulayhi. Al-Miikar- 
ram, upon the death of his father and of his uncle Abd Allah, 
appointed his cousin. As ‘ad son of ‘Abd Allah, Governor of the 
city. As‘ad's conduct became bad, and al-Mukarram removed 

S 
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him and placed him in command of Raymah, He appointed 
Abu /hBarakat son of al-Walid over at-Ta‘karand its dependen- 
cies, and Abu ^l-Barakat’s brother Abu *1-Fut(ih son of al-Walid 
over the fortress of Ta‘izz. Al-Mufaddal, then in his early youth, 
•was in the service of al-Mukanam at DhuJiblah and was admitted 
into the presence of the Princess. 

Upon the death of Abu 1-Barakat, which occurred after that 
of al-Mukarram, the Queen confided the Governorship of at- 
Ta‘kar to his son Khalid. The latter remained in command for a 
period of about two years, at the end of which he was slain by the 
Jurist ^Abd Allah ibn al-Masa^ This Ibn al-Mafiu‘ was a learned 
Jurist and a man of an earnestly religious disposition. He pro- 
fessed attachment to the Amir Khalid ibn Abi ’1-Barakat, who 
was ruler over his country Dhu ’s-Sufal.* (Though a Sunni) he 
ran no danger of being molested and Khalid trusted him. He 
had issued orders that the Jurist should not be hindered from 
coming up to him at whatsoever time he listed. This man’s 
soul nevertheless instigated him to slay the Governor, the shedding 
of whose blood he regarded as lawful, seeing that Khalid was a 
member of the Ismailite sect. He consulted no person, but per- 
suaded himself that the officials, on finding him prepared with 
money for the payment of salaries, would submit to him and do 
his bidding. He engaged the services of an oil-dealer, whose 
wont it was to go up to the castle with oil, for sale to the people 
who dwelt in the fortress. He filled his leathern oil- vessel with 
gold and silver coin and the two went up together. On finding 
himself alone with the Amir Khalid, he slew him. In his excite- 
ment he cried aloud. The peoj)le of the castle hastened unto him, 
and finding the Amir dead, they killed the Jurist. 

Al-Janadi (Paris MS. fol. 194 rev.) proceeds in the 
corresponding passage of his history as follows : — 

The Queen appointed al-Mufaddal to replace (his brother 
Khalid). From the day of his arrival at at-Ta‘kar he pursued the 
Jurists with his enmity. He openly manifested the hatred he 
bore them and he seized the lands both of the assassin and of his 
family, their ancient possessions situated in Dhu ’s-Sufal. Most 
of the Jurists fled from the neighbourhood of at-Ta‘kar in dread 
of his severities. I have mentioned what he did to the people of 
the Jurist Zayd, when relating the latter’s history. 

Al-Mufaddal became the Queen’s trusted adviser and adminis- 
trator of her kingdom. The Queen decided upon nothing 
^without his advice. He attained great power, and his word was 


* Dhu ’s-Sufal is marked on Niebuhr’s and Manzoni’s maps 
southwest of Dhu Jiblah. Yal^ut writes Safal and Sifdl, 
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raised on, high. There was not only none among the nobles of 
the land who could pretend to surpass him, but none that 
could equal him. He made incursions into Tihamah on 
several occasions, with results at times favourable and at others 
against him. He was a man distinguished by generous and noble 
qualities. But in supreme nobility and generosity of character, 
he ranked below Saba (son of Ahmad) hereinbefore mentioned. 
Al-Mufaddal was liberal and the object of praise. Poets came to 
him from all parts and eulogized him, and he rewarded them 
with surpassing rewards. His Court was visited by Mawahib ibn 
Jadid al-Maghrabi, who panegyrized him in several odes, one 
of which contains the following lines : — 

O thou that ownest the Faith and the World and their people, 
That clingest with firm grasp to the saving tenets of Islam, 

Men say, he that would riches must dwell by the sea or with a 
King. 

And thus have I done, son of Walid, for thou art a Sea and thou 
art a King,” * 

Among the still existing memorials of al-MufaddaFs rule, is the 
watercourse he constructed, extending from Hinwah (?) to the 
city of Janad.t It passes over places where its channel has been 
excavated in the living rock, in such wise that a description of 
the work is hard to be believed. Many such channels were 
made, and a stream of water is led throngli them. On reaching a 
spot between two mountains, tlie craftsmen provided for its 
passage by means of a wall, about two hundred cubits of the 
new measure in length from one mountain to the other, its height 
from the ground about fifty cubits and its width about ten cubits. 
These are the dimensions according to my own measurements and 
estimates, A person contemplating that great work, feels convinced 
that it can have been executed only by the Jinn, and but for 
absolute certainty of its visible existence, it were impossible to 
believe in it. 

Another great work of al-Mufaddal was the reconstruction of 


♦ See Kote 74. 

t Al-Ahdal (fol. 280 rev.), when mentioning the foundation of 
the city of Mansurah by Sayf al-lslam Tughtakm in a.h. 592, 
states that it was built at the distance of a quarter of a day’s march 
south of Janad. He adds that the Sultan revived the prosperity 
of its valley, known by the name of Khanwah which had 
become the abode of wild beasts, and that in the village of 
Jtiinwah (?) he built a hospital for the entertainment of 
strangers. The village in question must have stood near the 
Castle of Dumluwah. 

s 2 , 
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the mosque of Janad. The portions he built are the front and the 
two aisles. The rear was built by a Kadi, one of the Jurists 
attached to the mosque. The portion erected by al-Mufa^dal 
may be distinguished through its being built of stone. He roofed 
it and it continued in existence until Mahdy son of ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy captured the city. He demolished the mosque and burnt 
it with fire, as will be related hereafter, if it please God. It re- 
mained a ruin until the Ghuzz (the Turkish and Northern soldiery 
under the Ayyubites) arrived in Yaman. The power of the family 
of Mahdy did not long endure after the destruction of the mosque, 
nor had it been long in existence before. When Sayf al-Islam 
reached the city, he restored the mosque and added to its height 
the existing portion, built of brick. This will be mentioned here- 
after, when the history of the Ayyubite conquest is related. 

The Kjidi Abu Bakr al-Yaf‘y mentions the story of the water- 
channels, in the verses he composed in praise of Mansur son of 
al-Mufaddal, wherein he eulogized the father as well as the son, 
extolling al-Mufaddal as the constructor of that great work, I 
doubted to whom it was to be rightly attributed, until I found 
the passage in question in the Ktldi’s poem. I have already, when 
giving an account of al-Yaf^y^s life, said enough to render it un- 
necessary to recur to the subject here, but I desire to add the lines 
in which he refers to the artificial watercourse, and to its author 
al-Mufaddal, as follows: — 

I say, rendering honour unto him and of his noble work — in leading 
the waters along their rocky bed, 

He cleft the lofty mountains and their streams became — as heaven^s 
rains, flowing over a level plain. 

The words He cleft the lofty mountains are sure evidence to the 
truth of what we have said. 

Al-Janadi^s doubts as to the authorship of the rock-cut 
water-channels and aqueduct, suggest the question whether 
the work were not of far more ancient date than he sup- 
poses, and whether al-MufaddaBs share in it may not have 
been confined to its restoration. It would be interesting 
to learn from modern travellers the present condition of a 
monument, of which important remains or traces can 
hardly fail to be still in existence. 

3 Xm AJilb 

\^jui\ j ^ j j Jjldl 

J*f U Ji j jCcdl 
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iljjJI ^ ^ ^ A>U> eUj^ \f^\ ls^\ 
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^Jl U «s* ^ JJa o\ie*l£ii jCU ^j£, *1^ ^jJ 

Note 45 to p. 52. — Khazraji has and Yakut 

Kayzan olh-*, in the neighbourhood, he says, of Dhu 
Jiblah. The tribe of Janb, also called Munabbih (Ham- 
dani, p. 116), and those of Sinhan, ‘Ans and Zubayd were 
sub-tribes of the Banu Madhhij. 

Note 46 to p. 53. — Al-Janadi (p. 185 obv.) says that 
this man was son of al-lVl ufaddaFs uncle, and such, he adds, 
is the statement of Ibn Samurrah, whilst ‘Omarah, he 
continues, attribates the capture of the fortress to certain 
men among whom was a cousin of his own. Al-Janadi 
himself is of opinion that both versions may be adopted, 
to the effect, that is to say, that the insurgents were aided 
by the co-operation of a person who was kinsman of al- 
Mufadda], and by that of ‘Omarah’s cousin. He mentions 
also that al-Mufaddal was buried at ‘Azzan at-Ta‘kar (the 
slopes of Ta'kar ?) 

Note 47 to p. 54. — Hamdani speaks of the Banu Bahr 
as derived from RabFah (p. 114, 1. 20), a name borne by, 
amongst others, a sub-tribe of Khaulan (RabFah son of Sa‘d 
al-Akbar son of Khaulan {ib. 1. 13). KabFah was also the 
name of a sub-tribe of the Banu Janb (Hamdani, p. 93, 1. 9, 
13). Bahr was, moreover, according to Hamdani, a sub- 
division of the Sadif, a sub-tribe of the Banu Kindah, 
inhabitants of Hadramaut and descendants of Murrah and 
of ‘Arib. And, at p. 112, 1. 23, he mentions a tribe or 
family of the name of Buhr, descendants of B!imyar. 

The Banu Dinnah he mentions as a sub-tribe of the Banu 
^IJdhrah, derived from Kuda'ah, and elsewhere as descen- 
dants of the Banu Numayr, an Ishmaelite tribe (p. 116, 
1. 17, and p. 165, 1. 1). 

The Banu Marran are described as a subdivision of Ham- 
dan (p. 107, 1. 9), but also (p. 113, 1. 15) as Bimyarites. 
The Banu Zarr, we are told, belonged to the tribe of Jabar 
(descendants of Yafi') and consequently B^imyarites like- 
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wise, but in speaking of a member of the family {mpra, 
p. 57) it is said tbat be was a Kbaiilanite. 

Tbe Banu Eazih and Banu Juma'ah are stated by Ham- 
dani to have been Khaulanites (p. 73, 1. 18, and p. 114, 
1 . 18, 20 ). 

The tribes of ShaT) and Sha'b-I.Iay, he tells us, dwelt in 
the Sarat of Khaulan (p. 69, 1. 24), and the Banu Ilay he 
describes as Khaulanites (p. 114, 1. 26). 

Note 48 to p. 55. — The Queen, says al-Janadi (fol. 185 
obv.) appointed in the place of al-Mufaddal the son of his 
uncle, As‘ad son of Abu ’l-Fuhih, as administrator and 
guardian of her kingdom. He was the sonof AbuT-Futuh, 
son of al-‘Ala son of al-Walid. He resided at the fortresses 
of Sabir and Ta'izz, over which his father had ruled before 
him. He continued to exercise the authority formerly 
held by al-Mufaddal, until the year 514, when he was 
assassinated at Ta'izz by two of his retainers.* This event, 
continues al-Janadi, occurred after the arrival of Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah. 

Note 49 to p. 50. — Al-Kliazraji, speaking elsewhere of 
the Banu Janb (fol. 105), says that when about to march, it 
was their custom to shout the words mentioned in the text. 

Note 50 to p. 57. — The Ihijariyah were a body of men 
in the service of the Fatimite Khalifahs. They were so 
named because they occupied barracks, known by the name 
of al-Hvjar, the Chambers, situated between the great 
palace at Cairo and Bab an-Nasr. They were originally a 
body of skilled craltsmeu, first selected by the Khalifah al- 
Mu’izz, but they were subsequently made use of in a 
military capacity. Being led by al-Afdal Shahinshah 
against the Franks at Ascalon, they deserted their leader, 
who was compelled to retreat, alter setting fire to his stores. 
The body was re-organized by al-Afdal. He fixed their 
numbers at 8000 men and placed them under the command 
of an Amir who received the title of al-Muwaffak. Pre- 
vious to that time, the Hujariyahs consisted, partly if not 
wholly, of native Egyptians. They were selected with the 
gi'eatest ■ care by the provincial governors, from among the 


* Khazrtgi mentions the same date, 514 ; but As'ad, according 
to ‘Omarah, must have lived to a later period. Seepp. 60 and 97. 
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most promising yoaths or children to be found in each dis- 
trict, special regard being paid to both physical and intel- 
lectual capacity. The native element was eliminated by al- 
Afdal, who replaced it by a selection of youths from among 
the families of the foreign soldiery. (Makrizi's Khitat, vol. 
i. p. 443.) Makrizi’s words, I may add, are that the new 
levies were selected from among the children of the JJnad, 
a word which properly signifies simply soldiers. The 
singular is Jundij, which in Egypt is vulgarly pronounced 
Gindy, and is used to denote a Turkish soldier, and also 
generally a Turk of the poorer class. 

So far as I am aware, al-Afdal’s experiment is the only 
serious attempt ever made to utilize the native population 
of Egypt in a military capacity, from the time of the Arab 
conquest down to the days of Muhammad ‘Aly, in the 
early part of the present century. The fact is all the more 
curious, considering the incessant struggles there have 
been for the acquisition of military power. The supremacy 
of any one of the ever contending factions has invariably 
depended upon the numbers and bravery of its followers. 
Muhammad ‘Aly was the first to depart from ancient tradi- 
tion, and to form an army composed of native levies, but to 
the end of his life he retained also in his service foreign 
troops, a policy finally abandoned by his successors some 
five and twenty years ago. Negro troops have at various 
times played an important part in the military history of 
Egypt, and they were especially numerous under the 
Xulunites and under the Fatimite Khalifah al-Mustansir, 
whose mother was indeed a negress. 

Note 51 to p. 57. — The Ismailite Da'ys taught their 
neophytes that mystical and spiritual significations attached, 
not only to passages and single words of the Kur'an, but 
also to numberle.‘-s particulars observable in the natural 
world, and especially in the structure of the human body. 
It would appear from the text, either that they extended 
similar occult meanings to a(.*cidental marks and blemishes, 
or that Ibn Najib ad-Daulah did so, on the occasion in 
question, on his own authority, for the purpose of impressing 
upon the people a belief in his supernatural knowledge. 
See Makrizi’s Khitat, vol. i. p, 892, and de Sacy’s Exposi 
de la religion des Druzes. 

Note 52 to p. 58.— Maytam was, according to Hamdani, 
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the name of a mountain and of a mikhldf or district. The 
river was probably one of the afflaents of the Wadi Bagha- 
dah. If I rightly understand Hamdani’s explanations 
(pp. 75, 1. 22; 92, 16; 101, 19, 21), Maytam was south or 
south-east of Dhamar and probably at no great distance 
from Jabal Khubban. 

The Banu Bimas, spoken of a few lines farther on, are 
mentioned by Ibn Kutaybah as a snb-tribe of Madhhij. 
(Eichhorn, p. 143.) 

Note 53 to p. 60. — The allusion is to a verae in the 
Kur'an : Say, Jlitjht will not serve you, if ye flee from death 
or from slaughter (S. xxxiii. v. 16). 

Note 54 to p. 61. — There can be little doubt that a tran- 
scriber’s omission occurs here, and indeed if the word hadha, 
this, be not an interpolation, the fact of such an omission 
may be regarded as absolutely certain. The words I have 
placed in the translation within square brackets may, I 
think, be supplied with little or no hesitation, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the sense that the story that follows was 
derived from Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn, the same who 
has figured before as one of ‘Omarah’s authorities. The 
subsequent sentence, which I translate “ they whom I smite 
with my hand,” etc., has without doubt been incorrectly 
transcribed. 

Note 55 to p. 62. — Al-Ma'mun al-Bata'ihy was arrested 
by the Khalifah al-Aniir on the fourth of Bamadan 519, 
and was put to death in 522. Al-Makrizi says (Khitat, 
vol. i. p. 463), that al-Ma'mun was accused of having sent 
(Ibn) Najlb ad-I)aulah Abu ’1-llasau to Yaman, with orders 
to strike coins bearing the name of the Imam al-Mukhtar 
Muhammad son of Nizar. 

Nizar was son of the Khalifah al-Mustansir. Upon the 
latter’s death in a.u. 487, Ahmad, a younger brother, was 
raised to the throue by the Wazir al-Afdal Shahinshah, 
under the title of id-Musta‘la billah. Nizar fled to Alex- 
andria, where he caused himself to be proclaimed Khalifah 
and assumed the title of al-Mustafa li-dln Illah. He was 
soon compelled to surrender himself to al-Afdal, by whom 
he was conveyed to Cairo and put to death. The Eastern 
Ismailites embraced the cause of Nizar, who, as they pro- 
bably with truth asserted, hud been appointed by his father 
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lieir to the Empire. They renounced the supremacy of al* 
Hueta'la and of his successors, whom they denounced as 
usurpers. Hence they are commonly known in Eastern 
history by the designation Nizarites. They were also styled 
by their enemies al-Mulaliidah, the Impious, and in the 
popular traditions still current in Egypt, they are remem- 
bered under the name of al-Fidavnyah, because in the 
perilous adventures they were in the habit of undertaking, 
they devoted their lives as a ransom {jida) for the libera- 
tion and propagation of their Faith. By western historians 
they are best known under the designation of the Assassins. 
Their Chiefs, now represented by an Imam who resides at 
Bombay, claim to be descendants of Nizar. 

As a curiosity of historj’, I may add that not many years 
since certain claims advanced by Indian Dodekite Shiahs, 
which practically involved the right of existence of the Bom- 
bay Ismailitcs as a separate body, had to be investigated 
by an English Court of Justice. Sir Joseph Arnould, 
before whom the case was tried, delivered an elaborate 
judgment, in which he reviewed the history of the Alides 
from the days of the I’rophot down to the present time, 
arriving at the conclu.sion, that a small and obscure sect at 
Bombay was able to prove its right to be recognised as re- 
presentatives of the erewhile formidable Karmathians, of the 
no less dreaded Assassins, and of the once powerful Empire 
of the Fatimites. 

Note 56 to p. 64. — According to Ibn Khaldun {supra, 
p. 169), Ibn Niijib ad-l)aulah was drowned at sea, a state- 
ment which is probably correct, but for which no authority 
is given. Al-Khazraji’s account of the end of Ibn Najib ad- 
Daulah’s career is copied from ‘Ornarah, and corresponds in 
every particular with that supplied by our author, saving 
only certain verbal distinctions, most of which are shown 
in the notes I have appended to the printed text. Al-Janadi 
makes the following remarks (fol. 185 rev ), which clearly 
prove that if we have not the words of ‘Umarah in their 
original purity, their corruption is of ancient date : — 

The Queen then delivered up Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, but she 
sent along with him one of her secretaries. On reaching Aden, 
the envoy departed with Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, and the secretary’s 
Journey was delayed for some days. Then he was sent off in a 
ship, the captain of which received orders to drown him, which 
he did, at Bab al-Mandab. I am in ignorance of the fate of Ibn 
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Najib ad-Daulah, seeing that ‘Omarah does not mention it. The 
Queen repented of having surrendered Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, and 
of having sent away her secretary, whose presence with her she 
esteemed of happy augury. 

Al-Janadi^s account of the Sulayhite dynasty ends at 
fol, 185 rev. with the following passage, which al-Khazraji 
incorporates almost verbatim in his history (p. 58-9). 

Upon the death of the Queen, at the date I have mentioned 
when relating the end of her career,* Mansur son of al-Mufad^l 
succeeded, by her bequest, to the kingdom of the Sulayhites. 
He sold Ta‘kar and Habb and the fortresses (I read for 

of the Mikiilaf (Ja^far) and dependencies to the L)a‘y 
Muhammad ibn Saba ibn Abi Su‘ud. This was in the year 547, 
lifteen years after the Queen’s death. The sovereignty of the 
Sulayhite dynasty, reckoning it from the year 429. endured there- 
fore 119 years. . . 

Mansur continued to inhabit the fortress of Ta^zz until he 
died. He was the first to adopt Tha‘bat f as a place of recreation. 
He was wont to go down and spend there several days. His death 
occurred in the year 540 and odd. He left a son Ahmad, who 
succeeded him, and who followed the same course ot life as his 
father until the year 558. Mahdy son of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy then 
came up from Tihamah and purchased of him Sabir and Ta‘izz. 
Ahmad then inhabited Janad until the year 5G3, when he died. 

Note 67 to p. 66. — An obvious omission here occurs in 
our text, which is indeed, in this chapter, more than usually 
mutilated. The general import of the missing passage is 
not diflScult to conjecture, bin its sense and doubtless almost 
its precise words are supplied by Khazraji. I have not 
hesitated therefore to incorporate the passage in my trans- 
lation. 

This and other amendments are distinguished by being 
enclosed within square brackets. 

* At fol. 184 rev., al-Janadi says that the Queen died at Dhu 
Jiblah in a.h, 532. So also in Khazraji. The latter adds that 
she had attained tlio age of eighty-eight years, and Dayba‘ says 
that slie was buried in the mosque she had built at Uhu Jiblah, 
in the foremost part of the building and on its western side. 
Her reign, he continues, extended over a period of thirty-one 
years. 

t Niebuhr marks upon his map Thohad close to Ta^izz, pre- 
sumably the place here mentioned. On Manzoni’s map the name 
is written Thabud. 
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The following is Khazraji's version of the early history 
of the Zurayite dynasty (Leiden MS. pp. 58 and 59), which 
the reader will be able to compare with the corresponding 
passages in ‘Omarah. The only actual addition to the 
information given by the latter, is Khazraji’s state- 
ment that Zoray* gained possession of Dumluwah in 
A.H. 480. 

J1 eU*J ^ ^ 4-^ W *iij tr*^ ti® J'* 

U ^ ^ C)' cf* ^ j 

lif 4Li ^ J Ulil CjyAjO^ j 5 J ^ 

c;? ^ c/5^' Li •Ar-" J' c;** 

^5Ui ^ U jif uJLbJ V^I ci 

J ^Vj J J O'^ J' jsAXflii 

J J' (•ji »aJ) ^ j.? u;! 

l^ll J \jte^ ^j Km 0^ v3*^ J ^ ^ J J 

cl^Ht ^ A«J«X%)1 y»\ dull ^ du<* ^ ^ 

JkJj JjJ-> Xjj jUi^ c-iJi iJU iL-# ^ i.^--Jl jJI ^j\ 

^L«-J1 ^vlJ {Jiy L^^ L/*^ 

^ J ••Xi Ia J ^ 

^)ltfa^ 4 I-I i iSi*«<wl ^Ullll ttULi 

^Jt) OyS. ^ tX^^ ^1 ol^pJl (^1 i«X^ll VSu l jtf IJis iiUdl^l J 

4k» 5Wi J ll^ ^>J iLilj ^1 

fjO-i Lij^ Uj^.x!j ^1 ^1 Ja^U l^U ^ lli 5Lii 
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Laji \ yLfc>> «>^«Mk4 ^ 

(ifiLJS <.JLa 1JI ^ ^3-Ut |J U^JLjLli ^ 0^1 

o\^l ^ ^ ....» ^ XIm# J^ ^ I 4J! \ilSj 

Ulillif (4^ J.AftJI pC CIaxJ La)1 ^ 1^4^ 

ij* (i* 

u^ j»ij ^ i3^ {J j X^' ^ J'-^.^ (-jji 

^ ijIbJl ^ *S4» y\ ^y ^ ^ jy 

^1 ^J;} ^y ^ oljlill ^1 (y> A*** »^)j A;:4k j_j)j ^ ol^UIl j)l 

Lj^i-La _j. ^ O^l^l f^\ ^y oj^liJl 

Ml 

(ji-JtJ J !;)’*■> J ^yf J olA* i J ijUjll ^1 ^ ^i j tU 

4V1 4] J A-ll— ^1 j vJ^“J J 

v.;>^l f j _j _j J^aftJI _j 

cjJ vIj* c)' <4' c>! J'jj j •’J*'*^' (4' cJ! ^ 

• vV c:« W ~. ) ^ oljUll 

It will be observed that the name borne by tbe ancestor 
of the Hamdanite Princes of Aden, stands in our text 

j^XJI . In the Leiden MS. of Khazraji and in the Paris MS. 
of Janadi the name is for the most part written ^ jCl! . But 
not invariably so. Thus in Janadi, at p. 186 rev. {seeinfray 
Note 69), it is distinctly written and so also in the 

corresponding passage in Khazraji, p. 77. 

The surname of ‘Aly son of Saba is in our text and in 
Khazraji generally written ycVl . But in some instances the 
diacritical point is absent. In others it is not quite clear to 
which letter the point is intended to apply. In Janadi the 
name is distinctly written jcVl al-A^azz. So also in al-Ahdal. 
In the British Museum text of I bn Khaldun the two names 

are invariably written and^Vl. 

• Written here and elsewhere ol,Ul 




Notes. 


NOTBS 68-00. 




Note 68 to p. 66 . — ^The author of the T&j al-'Arus says 
that Ta'kar is one of the mountains of Aden, on the left- 
hand side of a person proceeding from the gate to the 
mainland. ‘Omarah, as will be seen (p. 73), speaks of it as 
within the city, but we may perhaps understand him to 
mean within the peninsnla. It may perhaps be identified 
with the spot I find marked on Colonel F. M. Hunter's 
plan of Aden, under the name of Orrus al Horn, near the 
“Main Pass Gate.” Colonel Hunter mentions the fort of 
Ta‘kar (Sfatistical Account, p. 184) and also the Castle 
(Hisn) al-Akhdar (pp. 190 and 191), but without giving an 
indication of their position. The latter, I presume, must 
have stood at no great distance from the Island of Seerah. 


Note 59 to p. 67. — The name of Muhammad son of Saba 
is followed in the text by the words, “ and he was the last 
of the Banu Ziiray'.” They are clearly erroneous, and I 
omit them in the translation. Al Janadi confines himself 
to saying that 'Aly ibn Abi ’1-Gharat was the last of the 
family of Mas^ud. 

The subsequent sentence, in which the conquest of 
Yaman by Turan Shah is mentioned, is evidently an inter- 
polation. 'Omarah tells us (p. 79) that he wrote his history 
in 564, and he was executed at Cairo on the 2nd Ramadan 
569, more than two months before the capture of Aden by 
the Ayyubites, on the 20th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘dah according to Ibn 
^atim. 


Note 60 to p. 68 . — Al-Janadi adds that 'Aly ibn Abi ’1- 
Gharat possessed in Lahj the city of Za'uzi'. tits* ^ j 4 ) 

. In enumerating the possessions of Saba ibn Abi 
's-Su^iid, al-Janadi, like Khazraji, omits the name . He 
writes as follows ; — j o)}** j j Ji** *1 j 


The name of the place that follows after looks in 
Khazraji (p. 69 ; see Note 57), and also at p. 108 (see 
foot-note 5 to p. 98 of the printed text of ‘Omarah), like 
or . But both Janadi, as quoted above, and Ibn 
^atim (see Note 101) have which it may be presumed 
stands for Numayr. For the mountain of Sami‘, see Ham- 
dani, p. 74, 14 ; 76, 6 ; 77, 1 ; and 78, 6. Instead of Za'azi' 
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the name in Muller's edition of Hamdani and also in 
Sprenger’s Reise-routen is written Ra‘ari‘. 


Noth 61 to p. 69. — The name of this village is written 
in the text without the diacritical points. But al-Janadi 
mentions it when speaking of the learned men of Lahj (fol- 
69 rev.). There, as well as at fol. 186 obv., he calls it Bani 
Abbah al-‘Ulya. He supplies the vocalization of the word, 
and tells us that it was vulgarly pronounced Manyahbah. 
See also Hamdani, p. 98, 1., 


iS^o 


UaJI Uj ^ ^ J 

^ ^ ^ SLiJl ^Lli j J 


Note 62 to p. 69. — ITie line quoted in the text is from 
the Mu'allakah of Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd, al-Bakri. 

s,*)! iujl.a* julil ^ pLU j 


Note 63 to p. 70. — 3'he family of Znray', as has been 
seen, were members of the Banu Jusham, a sub-tribe of 
the Banu Yam, themselves a subdivision of the great Sept 
of Hamdun. 

Note 64 to p. 70. — See Dieterici’s Mutanabbi, p. 402. 
The entire verse, of which, for obvious reasons, only the 
second hemistich was quoted, and which, as will be noticed, 
is inaccurately rendered, is as follows : — 

jLic jlVl U ellUJll ^^1 

The noblest of Empires are built up with the sword — ^and to those 
that love (desire to win) them, lance-thrusts are as kisses. 

The aiBxed pronoun, rendered by thcm,\s in the feminine, 
the word mamdlik, kingdoms, to which it refers, being a 
feminine plural. 

Note 65' to p. 78. — ^As-Suhayb, according to Hamdani 
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NOT® ft5 


(l^. 54^ 24)^ was iahabited by a people descended from Saba, 
and they were known by the designation of Saba-§uhayb. 
Elsewhere (p. 189) he mentions Suhayb as on the pilgrim 
route from Aden, next after Lahj. Manzoni marks Jabal 
** Menif on his map, about twelve miles north of Lahj, as 
also a stream of the same name flowing thence into the 
Wadi Saib/^ Yakut mentions Munif as the name of a 
fortress situated on Mount Sabir, which, it seems to me, 
requires confirmation. 

The following are the corresponding passages in al- 
Janadi (fol. 186 obv.). The words of al-Khazraji (p. 70), 
who indeed cites al-Janadi as his authority, are substantially 
the same : 

^‘War continued to rage between the two parties and many 
battles were fought between them, ending eventually in the victory 
of Saba over his kinsman. ‘Aly son of Abu ’l-Gharat fled to 
Saba-Subayb, where he and his friends entrenched themselves in 
two fortresses, Munif and al-Jabalah (?). A wonderful thing was, 
that on the day upon which ‘Aly was defeated, Bihil the freedman 
of Saba captured the fortress of al-Khadra. He sent a messenger 
with the glad tidings. . . . 

Bilal brought down the Honourable Lady Bahjah (from aU 
Khadm) into the city (of Aden), where she continued to reside 
until her death. I believe that the mosque known under the 
name of Masjid aUHurrah (the Lady’s Mosque), situated near the 
principal mosque of Aden, is named after her. 

** On the termination of the war, the Da‘y Saba entered Aden, 
where he abode for seven months and then died.’*' He was 
buried at the foot of at-Ta*kar, in the year 533. After the year 
700, signs of excavation in a mound at the foot of at-Ta^kar 
became visible through the action of the rains. It was surmised 
that treasure was concealed on the spot, and information was 
carried to the Governor of the city. lie went up and stood by 
whilst the workmen uncovered a large chest, closely fastened with 
nails. It was opened and found to contain the body of a man, 
wound in sheets, but u|x>n being touched the body crumbled into 
dust. The chest and remains were restored to their original place, 
as vras also the earth that had been dug out. It may be that this 
was the body of the I)a‘y, but God is all-knowing.f 


Eliazraji (p. 70) quotes Janadi to the effect that Saba died in 
633, the same year as stated in ^Omarah ; but the event occurred, 
he adds, in 532, “ the year in which Queen Sayyidah also died.” 

t The practice of burying the dead enclosed in coffins is, so far 
as I am aware, altogether unknown in Muhammadan* countries at 
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“ The Da^y Saba died after having appointed his son ‘Aly al- 
A^azz to succeed him. The latter did not long survive, and died 
of consumption.* He had four sons of tender age, whom he 
placed under the guardianship of an [Abyssinian] eunuch named 
Anis [aUA^azzi], the same name^ Anls, as that of the man who 
slew the last Prince of the Banu Ziyad.” 


V * » j*** Ap" ^ ^ ‘t’ 

li ^ <*y«*g *^ J 

1 AS^ y ••••••••• UmM 

§ /^♦W ‘Tt/ 4^ Ssr*^. J W? 

(.^*4* U 4 c^***ii aJoI 

^Uai^ Jjo U J orr Alw JUM J i«^ 141 

.jl l l ^ intai ^ A * II 1 


4i- ^ ^ ajj«x 41 3^ 

ISl*^ K.^\y^> la^ ^ l^_,. I 

Aill j 4*^ J A^^ j A5jJu^ a!1^ 


the present day. But it would seem to have been otherwise in 
former times. Khazraji (fol. 73) tells a story not unlike the 
above, to the effect that a cofiiu made of ebony was found, in tl)e 
days of Sultan al-Mansiir ‘Omar ibu Kasul (a.h. 626 — 647), in 
a graveyard at Mansurah, that upon its being opened it was 
found to contain remains, believed to be those of the lhl*y 
Muhammad son of Saba (who died at Diimluwah). See also Ibn 
al-Athir, vol. xiL p. 269, where it is related that 011 the grave of 
Katadah Amir and Sharif of Mecca being opened in a.h. 620, the 
coffin it contained was found to be empty. 

* At Dumluwah in a.h. 534, accoixJing to Khazraji. He goes 
on to say that ‘Aly’s sons were Jabir, ‘xVbbas and Mansur. The 
name of the fourtli he did not remember. He adds, immediately 
after, that al-A‘azz bequeathed the kingdom to his son Hatim. 

t Klu, Ij^li X Khi, aJLa,.U 

§ Khi, viU I ^J-Ul ? ^ iS\? Khi, >1 J 
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VOTES 66-69. 


^ (A (4»>)n t:»yA*\SM (.lit ^,1 smt ^oUl 

ci' "^Xj' ^ 3 vM^ 

• iJ^.M 

Note 66 to p. 74. — A Musalla is an enclosed place in 
the open air, set aside for the performance of prayer. 
Under the Fatimites, the Khalifah resorted to the Musalla 
in state, on the occasion of the two great festivals of the 
year. Makrizi says that the Musalla of Cairo was enclosed 
by Jauhar outside the walls in a.h. 358, and he describes 
the cremonies that took place on the occasion of the 
Khalifah’s visits. (Khitat, vol. i. p. 461. See also de Sacyfs 
Ghrestomathie, note tb the Life of al-Hakim.) 

Note 67 to p. 76. — The reason why Mansur divorced his 
wife is explained by Ibn Khaldun {supra, p. 174), and has 
perhaps been accidentally omitted from our text by the 
transcribers. 

Note 68 to p. 78. — ‘Omarah’s verses in praise of the 
Ba‘y Muhammad ibn Saba probably contained, like those 
he afterwards wrote at Cairo, eulogistic allusions to the 
Ismanlites and to their pretensions, sure to be" regarded 
by the people of Zabid as doubly offensive, proceeding as 
they did, from the pen of one who professed to be an or- 
thodox Sunni. 

Al-Ahdal writes as follows : — 

‘Omarah is profuse in his praise of the Dii'y ‘Imran and spSbks 
in exaggemtea terms of his great qualities. This is to be ex- 
plained by the kindness he received from the princes of the 
dynasty of Zuray* and by the love he bore them — nay, it is said, 
by his partiality to their religion, that is to say, to Shi'ism and 
Isma'ilism. Be this known unto you. 

^bIbU ^ I I j ^ . 

The following is a passage in which ‘Omarah speaks of ‘Imran 
in more legitimate terms ; 

They will not be contradicted, etc. (See next Note.) 

Note 69 td p. 79. — Al-Janadi has the following passage 


♦ Khi, ikul j» j ijfjBYl 
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(fol. 186 rev.), from ^hioh it may be inferred that our text 
of 'Omarah is incomplete at this point. See also Khazraji, 
p. 77. 


The following words of ^miirah, when relating the history of 
Tmran, are singularly eloquent and appropriate : 

Truly a gift from God were the qualities of the Da‘y ‘Imram 
How copious were the showers of his generosity, how abundant 
the springs of his beneficence ? How greatly was he missed in the 
pathways of life by those who had daily beheld him ! How few, 
in the estimation of Kings and Princes, the occasions on which 
they enjoyed his companionship.* They will not be contradicted 
who declare that generosity and beneficence were the nature of 
*tmran, its necessary result, nay, its fulfilment and seal. Were 
there no other evidence oi God's favour unto him, it were proved 
by his having been rescued from the tyranny of Ibn Mahdy.” 

He died in the year 560. The learned scholar, Abu P>akr, car- 
ried his remains to Mecca and buried them in one of its ceme- 
teries. The mercy of Godf for the mightiest of Kings 

ardently desire to be buried at Mecca, and though striving, at the 
cost of heavy expenditure to compensate themselves for that of 
which they are deprived, their etiorts are vain. We have here, 
therefore, another proof of the divine favour, of which ‘Imran was 
the object. Among the enduring memorials of him in existence 
at Aden, is the pulpit in the principal mosque. His name is 
inscribed upon it, and it is a monument comforting to the soul and 
beautiful to the eye, 

‘Imran left three sons, Muhammad, Abu VSu‘iid and Man§ur, all 
in their early youth and under the care of the Chamberlain Abu 
Durr Jauhar al-Mu‘az; 5 ami, in the fortress of Dumluwah. The 
administrator at Aden of the affixirs of the kingdom was the Chief 
Ymr son of Bihil, hereinbefore mentioned. In .that condition 
matters remained until the arrival of Sultan Shams ad-Daulah 
Turan Shah sou of Ayyub (in Dim '1-KaMali 569). He con- 
quered Aden, and Yiisir fled to the fortress of Dumluwah, wdiere 
Jauhar was. I have already related what happened to him. The 
family of Zuray* lost their sovereignty over Aden and its depen- 
dencies, and naught remained to them but the fortress of Dum- 
luwah, in the hands of Abu Durr, until he sold it to Sayf al- 
Islam (read to Turan Shah — see Note 101), shortly after the 
year 570. 


* I translate the foregoing sentence with much hesitation. It 
is omitted by Khazraji, 

t I cannot attempt to translate the words that follow. The 
sentence has no doubt been corrupted and Khazraji omits it, 

T 2 
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It now only remains for me to speak of the chief liobles of the 
Zuray^te dynasty. The first was the auspicious chief Bilal, 
already mentioned. He died in the year 546 or 547. It was he 
who was eulogised by the accomplished scholar al-‘Abdy, as I 
have hereinbefore stated, when mentioning him. Sultan Mu- 
hammad son of Saba appointed Mudafi* to succeed his father, and 
then the brother of Mudafi*, Abu 1-Faraj Yasir son of Bilal. Yasir 
held his cdice under Sultiin Muhammad and under Muhammad’s 
son (‘Imran). He exercised great powder and enjoyed a wide 
celebrit;^. He was greatly praised and liberally rewarded his 
eulogists, nor did he disappoint any one that came to his court. 
‘Omamh has given a brief account of Yiisir^s life in his memoirs 
of the Poets (?) He built the mosque at Aden, known as the 
mosque of Ibn al-Basri, the name of one who made it his place of 
resort for prayer and lioly living. 

When Yasir left Dumluwah lie proceeded to Dhu ‘Udaynah, in 
disguise, accompanied by his mamluk Miftah who was surnamed 
as-Sudasy. A person gave information against him, to the oflScials 
of the Government. He was arrested, and notice of his capture 
was sent to Shams ad-Daulah, who commanded him to be 
strangled. The order was carried into execution, and his slave 
(Miftfih) shared his fate. It is also said that Shams ad-Daulah 
ordered them to be bisected. Yiisir’s death took place in the year 
571, and he was the last of the Zuray‘ite wazirs. 

‘Omilrah says that the descendants of al-Karam, father of al- 
‘Abbas and Mas‘ud, whom al-Mukarram appointed (over Aden), 
are known under the designation family of adh-Dhl*l\ and that 
next to the Sulayhites, they w^ere the most distinguished Arabs in 
Yaman. 

I have mentioned, in speaking of Jauhar, how he parted with 
the castle of Dumlfxwah, and there now only remains to mo 
to give an account of the Abyssinian kings (of Zabid). 

^ ^ aU ij/i U j 

3 A ir .) ^ ^ ^ 3 ^^3PT ^ 

w3^ V ^ ^ 3 

VI Aft-fj) ^ ^ ^ 3 Jf 3 iU j 

^ *^3 j {jH* aIa^L# 

ml 

Ijjk ^ J Ijjk U^La. ^ iuij j 


• Klii, ^ 
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eli^ ^ c)^ } A^aut U)^ 

f^JjB ^J 2JUI »PU j *is*j» J-J-i j ^ ^ 

j/i\ J Jk*^ ^ ii *. 1 -1 - I ^JC J {^ ij5LJo J 

Ml gi «< 

i^jJI ^ j 

^OAJ ^5jJl J5b ^ yJi J U'^ J 
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VM9j|i^^jtXl ii*X^ ^ ^ 

m ai • y. 

ijLjJl aJ\ ^ Ai ^\jCi JC il {Jj^\ ^Jl\ ^;)Jju 
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NOTES 70-72. 


Janadi’s statement that the children of 'Imran were 
placed under the guardianship of Abu Durr Jauhar is con- 
firmed by Khazraji, who reproduces the preceding passages 
almost verbatim, and the statement is indirectly confirmed 
by Ibn Hatim. See Note 101. The corresponding pas- 
sage in our MS. of ‘Omarah (supra, p. 80, footnote) is 
hopelessly mutilated, and the sense that can with difficulty 
be extracted is undoubtedly incorrect. There are, so far as 
I am aware, no means to attempt a textual restoration, and 
a restoration of the sense, as no doubt originally conveyed 
by our author, would require far more thorough amend- 
ments than those offered in the footnotes to the printed 
text. 


Note 70 to p. 79. — So also in Janadi, a.h. 546 or 547, as 
in the preceding note. Khazraji says that Bilal died in 
545. From Omarah’s own words, on the ensuing page, it 
would appear that Muhammad ibn Saba, who he has told 
us died in 548, survived Bilal at least two years. But 
al-Janadi, on the other hand, casts doubt over the 

E recise year of Muhammad ibn Saba’s death, which 
e says occurred in a.h. 548, or in 549, or in 550. He 
adds that 'Imran received, on his accession, the title of al- 
Mukarram. 


Note 71 to p. 80. — The Buhdr fpl. abhirah) is a weight 
variously described as 300 or 400 or 600 or 1000 rati or 
pounds, also as the proper load of a camel. Our author, 
it will be seen (supra, p. 109), describes it as equal to 
three kantars. 


Note 72 to p. 85. — See Baron de Slane’s ed. of 'Imru ’1- 
Kays, p. 23, Ahlwardt, p. 117. 

vJi«« eU« ^ j diJb eUt ^ 

The death of as-Sulayhi occurred, according to Janadi 
(fol. 183 rev.), oh the 12th of the month of DhuM-^'dah 
473. Khazraji adds that three men were spared in the 
massacre that followed, Wa'il ibn ‘Isa Prince of Wuhazah, 
‘Aly ibn Ma'n Prince of Aden and Ibn al-£nrandi Pidnoe 
of d-Ma'afir. 
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Noth 73 to p. 90. — The person here referred to is pro- 
bably the Khalifah ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-AzIz. See supra, 
p. 9. 

Not® 74 to p. 90. — The word Bab'T, the Sea, is in con- 
stant use among Arabs, as a figure of speech implying 
infinity, boundless, that is to say, in generosity, learning,., 
etc. (see supra. Note 44, p. 259). Abu *t-Tami signifies 
Exalted, 

Not® 75 to p. 93. — Literally, who made himself neither 
sweet nor bitter. There is a favourite Arab proverb, by 
which men are warned not to make themselves too sweet or 
they will be swallowed, nor too bitter or they will be spat 
forth. 

There seems again reason to suspect an omission in this 
portion of the MS. Al-Janadi and, following him, Khaz- 
raji, al-Ahdal and Dayba‘, enter into particulars touching 
Jayyash’s literary acquirements. His poetical works, they 
say, on the authority of ‘Omarah, filled a large volume. 
They quote a long epistle in rhymed prose, which he is said 
to have addressed to his son’s tutor. They speak also in 
laudatory terms of his history of Zabid. Khazraji adds 
that the book had become excessively rare and could with 
difficulty be found in any of the libraries of the country. 
Al-Janadi mentions that according to ‘Omarah, Jayyash 
bore the title of al-*JdU Ahti ’(-Tdini. Among the verses 
composed by Jayyash, he quotes the following : — 

If a man’s lenity be a help unto his enemy — against himself, then 
is sternness, of a certainty preferable and more conducive 
to tranquillity. 

In severity is strength. In thy clemency is weakness— -if thou 
extend it to the ungrateful. 

j *j^ lA' 

^ gUI Jj 

‘Omarah, continues al-Janadi, ranks the following line 
among the most remarkable of Jayyash’s compositions. 




t Khi, Jj\ 
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A mound of the fairest sand, the graceful stem of the ban-tree. — 
Over all, the beauteous moon. And its gift a night of watch- 
fulness. 

jS» iy.xb |Jb ^ lU ^.iS' 

^Omarah’s praise seems at first sight somewhat puzzling, 

, but he reckons upon his Eastern reader’s quickness to ap- 
prehend that the poet is not simply describing a desert 
moon-lit scene, that he is on the contrary descanting upon 
the charms of his mistress, her rounded form, her figure 
flexible and graceful as the ban-tree, and her face resplendent 
with beauty as the full moon. 

Khrazraji relates the circumstances that led to the death 
of Ibn Abi ‘Akamah. Jay} ash sought the hand of a woman, 
of whose extreme beanty he had been informed. She was 
daughter of an Arab tribe, descended from Babi'ah son of 
Nizar, inhabiting the valley of Mauza'.t There was a 
division of opinion among her people, on the question 
whether the demand should be complied with. The Kadi, 
who as a Taghlibite was akin to the tribe, advised them not 
to consent unless all were agreed. Jayyash, by a liberal 
expenditure of money, eventually gained his ends, and the 
woman, when she joined her husband, acquainted him with 
the part played by the Kadi in the matter. 

The same writer gives three, instead of one line only, 
of the verses composed by Ilusayn ibn al-Kumm, as 
follows : — 

Thou hast dealt unrighteously, 0 Jayyash, in slaying al- Hasan — 
Thou hast darkened, by hus destruction, the glory of his age. 


* ily? Khi, ASy 

t Hamdani says that the country in the neighbourhood of 
Mauza‘, Mukha and Ihib al-Mandab, whicli was occupied by the 
Banu Musih (a tril)e derived from the Banu Majid, themselves a 
subdivision of the Ba»u Haydfin), was inhabited also by tlie Banu 
Farasan, descendants of the Banu Taghlib. The Himyarite genea- 
logists, lie adds, claimed tliem as descendants of Himyar. 

The Farasto Islands, he further says, were named after the 
tribe, who, he also tells us, were originally Christians and at one 
time possessed churches in the isLands. The Banu Farasan are 
described as enterprising merchants, who conducted a large trade 
with Abyssinia and protected commerce, (Muller’s Hamdani, 
p. 53, 1 20 Bqq. and p. 98, I 22 sqq ) 
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He sought not the accumulation of riches. — Pure and free from 
evil, 

His reward for raising thee to the throne of Yaman, — is his 
slaughter at thy hands and a dishonoured grave. 

jJ j 

(s)V^ c)l^» 

Notb 76 to p. 94. — Jurayb is described by Hamdaui 
(pp. 69 and 113) as a place where an important market was 
held, largely frequented by the people of Tihamah and 
by the Arab inhabitants of the country of the Banu Ham- 
dan. 

The Banu Jurayb are said to be descendants of Huzayl 
son of Sharahbll, one of the contemporaries and successors 
{tdhi‘) of the Prophet’s Companions, mentioned in Ibn al- 
Athir’s Usd al-Ghdhah. (Bui. ed. v. p. 60.) Khazraji 
writes al-Hdrith instead of Jurayb. The town of Jurayb 
is described by Hamdaui (p. 113, 1. 6) as situated in the 
district of Hajur. The latter is marked in Dr. Glaser’s 
map. 

Note 77 to p. 98. — Al-Janadi, like 'Omarah, does not 
mention the date at which Mansur son of Fatik died, and 
Khazraji remarks that he had not been able to ascertain it. 
But ‘Omarah’s words may be held to imply that the death 
of Mansur followed immediately after the accession of Mann 
Allah as Wazir. 

Note 78 to p. 98. — It is difficult to extract a consistent 
meaning from this passage, and hardly less so from the ver- 
sion given by al-Khazraji, shown in a footnote to the 
printed text. His words must signify that the lady received 
the title of Hurrah (free, virtuous, honourable, etc.) because 
she had borne a child to Mansur, an explanation which in 
her case in particular — that of a native of the country — ^is 
hardly satisfactory. I have preferred to read as in 
Khazraji, instead of o--!» but iiii as in our text in the 
next line, instead of vs*i; , repeated in Khazraji. The pas- 
sage, however, remains very doubtful. 

The surname Ahu ’l-Jaysh is best known through its 


fj-iiS ^ kJiiS j *.^.1 J-i 
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ItsYing been borne by <me of the Princes of tbe Egyptian 
dynasty of be translated the Possessor of 

the great Army. Bat the word Jaysh may also be trans- 
lated agitation, turmoil, in which sense it is perhaps 
used in the text. I may add that the name Jayyash, de- 
rive 4 from the same root, may be translated high-spirited. 


Note 79 to p. 100. — Al-Khazraji adds that, according to 
statements made to him by several persons, Mann Allah 
was buried in a mosque at Zabid, which stood on a spot called 
al-Hadd. In Khazraji’s own day it bore the name Mosque 
oflbn ar-Budad, after one who, when the building threatened 
ruin, repaired it. In earlier times, he continues, the mosque 
was universally known under the name of Mosque of the son 
of Mann Allah. 

Note 80 to p. 102. — Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Labban al- 
Faradi, an eminent Jurist and authority on the laws of in- 
heritance, died at Baghdad in a.h. 402. 

Note 81 to p. 102. — Abu ‘Amru ibn al-'Ala, one of the 
seven principal read^’.rs, that is to say, recensionists of the 
Kuranic text, died in a.h. 153 or 157, aged eighty-six years. 
Of the other six, the earliest died about a.h. 118 and the 
latest about a.h. 181. 

The differences between the several readings are of so 
slight a character that it would be misleading to speak of 
them as so many versions of the Kur'an. 

Note 82 to p. 105. — The copyist must be suspected of 
being again at fault in this passage. It is difficult to 
make sense of the words Jlp VI , as they stand in the text, 

and they- are not to be found in the corresponding passage 
in Khazraji. He writes as follows (p. 89) - 

Jpj J» A-jj JUi jlj ^ j j JljS 

-I ^. 1^1 

Yakut mentions a village named Wasd‘ in the district of 
'AthtW, a place which, if it is correctly described, is far too 
distant to be here in question. 
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Note 83 to p. 107. — ^It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that^ in Mahamma'dan countries, a slave who bears a 
child to her master, thereby becomes free. 

Note 84 to p. 109. — Al-Khazraji sapplies us at this point 
with a short passage, omitted by the transcriber of our 
text, but which I include in the translation. The words are 
as follows ; — 

hi ^ h lo sil 

. 11 ir*l J > 1^^.A>1 \X^ \jy.a^ ^^jll 


Note 85 to p. 110. — My translation here again follows 
al-Khazraji : — 


im»i 


^jJI ^Uji^ cjlVI 4JI OOfU 1^1 OJ£ 

• cr* li j 


Khazraji proceeds w'ith - the words . Reading 

the verb in the passive, the general sense agrees with 
‘Omarah. 


Note 86 to p. 111. — Some words, omitted in the text, I 
have supplied in the translation, from al-Khazraji’s version, 
as follows ; — 

^IsJLI (3^ J C I iigi<>jl1 

.U» J 

Note 87 to p. 113. — It will be observed that further 

on, ‘Omarah gives this place the alternative name of u^Jl . 
Al-Hamdani has the same, but for a totally different place, 
namely between Mount Sabir and Aden (p. 77, 6-9). 
Khazraji vocalizes the jiame al-Karish. Yakut writes al- 
Kirsh and says it is a castle in the district of al-Mahjam, 
but his information, such as it is, is probably nothing more 
than what he has gathered from ‘Omarah. Al-Janadi writes : 

y-jCj1 «) Jlw ^ U.a> J rev.), intima- 

ting in plain words, that the castle stood upon Mount Burn'. 
The name of the castle of Dahsany mentioned in our text 
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a few lines further on, is thus likewise given by Khazraji, 
but 1 have nowhere else met with it. 

Not® 88 to p. 118. — Ibn Khaldun says {supra, -p. 166-7) 
that Ghanim ibn Yahya was a descendant of the Suley- 
manite Sharlfs of Mecca, who, he tells us, not only here, 
but also in his chapter on the history of the Suleymanites 
of Mecca, sought refuge in Yaman upon their expulsion by 
the Banu Hashim. But Ibn Khaldun's statements, in ceiv 
tain portions of his general history require to be received 
with some caution. Thus he tells us, on the authority of 
Ibn Sa'id, that the Suleym Suite refugees conquered 
Sa'dah from the Rassites, that they and their descendants 
were the recognized Imams of Yaman throughout a period 
of at least a century and a half, that the Imam Ahmad (al- 
Mutawakkil) who brought about the assassination of Fatik 
ibn Mubammad in a.h, 563, and even the celebrated Imam 
al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah, were members of the Suleymauite 
family. All these statements we know to be absolutely 
incorrect, as I shall yet have occasion to show.* 

It must, however, be observed that not only ‘Omarah, 
but also every writer on the histoiy of Yaman, including 
the authors of the Hada ik anA. of the Yaiuakit (Brit. Mus. 
Or. 3786 and 3771) invariably speak of the Hasanite family, 
to which Ghanim ibn Yahya belonged, under the designa- 
tion of the SuliMjmunites. I was for a moment inclined to 
think that the circumstance simply pointed to the fact of 
their having obtained possession of the district, commonly 
known, at that time, as the Province of Suleyman ibn T‘‘'rf. 
But the explanation was one which I soon found reason to 
abandon. 

With the exception of Ibn Khaldun, none of the writers 
I have referred to, so far as I have been able to discover, 
explain who these people were, nor whence they came. I 
have nowhere found any allusion to kinship between them 
and the Imams of Sa'dah, some trace of which could hardly 
fail to appear, if it had existed. Ibn Khaldun, I am much 
inclined to think, is right so far as the origin of the family 
of Ghanim ibn Yahya is concerned. Khazraji gives us a 
fuller pedigree of the Sharif than any I have found else- 
where, and calls him Ghanim son of Yahya son of Ilamzah 


* See Xote 130. 
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sonofWahhas {infra, Note 101). It seems not improbable 
that Ghanim’s grandfather Uamzah ibn Wahhas was the 
identical Suleymanite Prince, who unsuccessfally disputed 
the sovereignty over Mecca with the Banu Hashim, as may 
be read in the history of Mecca by Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje.* 

I may add that I find mention in the Hada'ik of two 
other members of the Suleymanite family, namely, at fol. 
128 obv., ‘Aly son of ‘Isa son of Klamzah son of Wahhas, 
living in a.h. 540, and at fol. 168 obv., Nizam ad-din Tahya 
son of ‘Aly (son of the preceding ?), ruler over the old pro- 
vince of Suleyman ibn Xarf in A.ir. 594-5, in the days, that 
is to say, of the Ayyubite dynasty. 

I have made no attempt to trace the subsequent history 
of the Snleyrniinites, but I find them mentioned in the life 
of the Imam al-Mutawakkil Yahya (Brit. Mus. Or. 3731). 
The author says (fol. 59 obv.) that in a.h. 963 (a.d. 1556), 
the Imam received letters from the Sulaymanite Sharifs in- 
forming him of the success witli which they had resisted 
the troops brought by the Turks from Egypt. 

Al-Mutawakkil, a descendant of Yusuf the Da‘y, died in 
A.H. 965. 

Note 89 to p. 115. — The death of Fatik son of Mansur 
occurred, according to both al-Janadi and Khazraji in the 
month of Sha'ban of the year 531. The omission of the 
year from our text is pi'obably an accident. Neither al- 
Jauadi nor Khazraji give us particulars of the circumstances 
under which al-Fatik ibn Muhammad, the successor of al- 
Fatik ibn Mansur, was raised to the throne. Al-Janadi 
merely repeats (fol. 187 rev.) what we have been told by 
‘Omiirah, with the addition, as in Khazraji, that the Prince 
died leaving no issue. {tSupra, p. 95.) The sentences I 
have enclosed in square brackets are wanting in the text 
and are supplied from Khazraji. 

Note 90 to p. 118. — I have not found to what Arab stems 
these tribes, the Banu ilash'al, Zi‘l and ‘Imran are to be 
assigned. But it is probable that like the llakamites 
they were subdivisions of the Banu Madhhij. The Banu 


* See also the passage from Ibn al-Athir {supra, Note 31), in 
which certain Hasanites are spoken of as having removed to 
Yaraan, at some time previous to a.h. 455. 
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J^aram are mentioned by Hamdaoi (p. 116) as the principal 
subdiTision of tbe Bann Nabd. 

Nora 91 to p. 121.— It has been sufficiently shown in the 
coarse of ‘Omarah’s narrative, that at least some ladies of 
exalted ranh in Yaman, were by no means rigorous in their 
observanc^ of the strict rules, that exclude Eastern women 
from personal intercourse with men. But in regard to this 
particular instance, it must be borne in mind, that Surur 
was technically the slave of the Lady ‘Alam. His admission 
into her presence was consequently no violation of Muham- 
madan law. 

Nora 92 to p. 121. — ^To stand, or even to sit before, that 
is to say facing a person, is a mark of respect to one superior 
in rank. (See supra, p. 122.) 

Nora 93 to p. 123. — Our text is manifestly corrupt at this 
point, and the portion of the translation enclosed within 
square brackets is from al-Janadi’s version, which, through- 
out the description of Surur’s character and habits i.s, as is 
likewise that of al-Khazraji, an almost verbatim copy of 
‘Omarah. The following is the passage as it stands in the 
Paris MS. (p. 188. obv.). 

^ |A-a* 1 t J-y • J** •>1® ijl* J 

JLi § ^1 ^ vj' 

^ oljwJll ^ iij^l ^ Jiiij 

. ^1 ^ J 

The words in the translation, placed within ordinary 
brackets, are taken, as will be seen, from ‘Omarah. 

Nora 94 to p. 123. — Al-Janadi continues at this point as 
follows : — 

V J il J' J 

• Khi, iS^ i.jL«lt J ^hj-U t Khi, J.«» 

i Khi, § Khi, Jlill Jl,; jy J II Khi, 
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. AiAy^ ^1 JhAtelwiJL^ 

His mosque is known to the pfesent day under the name of 
Mosque of Surur. It is situated in the city of Zabid, on the 
western side of Martd^ aVAjuz (the Old Woman’s Pasturage), 
Hardly any of the inhabitants of the town, saving a few of the 
best informed class, know who Surur was. The vulgar only know 
that it is one of the mosques, the erection of which is ascribed to 
the Abyssinians. 

Al-Janadi admits that his history of the early dynasties 
is much abridged. If,^^ he says to his readers, after re- 
cording the death of Mann Allah, — 

If you desire fuller information, you will find it in the Muftd of . 
‘Omfirah. I have abridged much of his history, but always in 
such wise, that in what I mention there shall be, either in ex- 
press terms or by implication, something that points to what I 
have omitted. 

^ yhils elli 0^1 \i\ 

.C.>u j\ >/-,\ (J (? l. >) Ll 0^1 

In treating of the life and character of Surur, al-Janadi 
departs from his rule, and introduces into his pages an 
almost verbatim copy of ^Omarah’s account of the celebrated 
Wazir. The examples afforded by the life and conduct of 
a pious Muslim furnish, in the eyes of an Arab writer, a far 
worthier theme for the historian’s pen, than the record of 
the rise and fall ' of dynasties or of any merely secular events. 
Here are al-Janadi’s own words on the subject : — 

A full account of Surur’s qualities, of his nobility of character, 
of his bravery and of his righteousness, would be of great length. 
What ^Omarah has recorded on the subject is widely known. 
Let him who more would read, turn to that writer’s book al- 
Mufid. The student may do so, although, in the case of Surur, I 
have written at far greater length than I have allowed myself to 
do in other instances. Thus have I done on account of Surur’s 
great merits. I have studied to acquaint myself with all that to 
which ‘Omarah directs attention, and I have entered into detailed 
particulars on the subject of Surur’s virtues, such as justify in- 
difference to other things which I have omitted. 
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tjSSmi ^ uuU»t ^ ttLJS u«ll «. b j* U 

*C^ JiA uJLia? (sUS j U 

. 'I **• l» <lu«>W jy<» 

Note 95 to p. 124. — Al-Janadi mentions the pedigree of 
*Aly ibn Mahdy, bat it is more fully given by Khazraji 
(p. 97) as follows : — Abu M-fjLasan ‘Aly son of (Mahdy son 
of) Muhiammad, son of 'Aly son of Da-ud, son of Muhammad 
son of ‘Abd Allah, son of Muhammad son of Ahmad, son 
of ‘Abd al-Kahir (?) son of ‘Abd Allah son of al-Aghlab 
son of Abu ^l-Pawaris son of Maimun, of the tribe of 4Iim- 
yar and subtribe of Ru‘ayn. 

Al-Janadi's rendering of the geographical names men- 
tioned in our text is as follows : — 

The commencement of his career was at al-‘Irk, the lower por- 
tion of the valley of the river Zablil. It commences with the 
village of al-‘Anbarah and (comprises) al-Kiidayb, al-Ahwab, al- 
Mu‘tafi (?), Wiisit and its neighbourhood. He acejuired there a 
great reputation for piety. 

A few lines further on he supplies us with the vocaliza- 
tion of the name al-Iyudayb. 

1,^ 1 j ^ (s)^b 11^1 

Ijj «{ J U J hJj J ) *-*'j*^' ) 

. ^iui 

I have nowhere, else met with the name cI/JI. Al-Tvk 
^}JA\ has been mentioned at p. 15 as close to Zabid. See 
also Janadi, p. 183, and Yakut. Ibn al-Mujawir (Sprenger, 
p. 149) says that Wadi ’l-‘Irk is another name for Kuwayi} 
ijijji Wf a parasang from AVadi Rima‘ and four from 
Zabid. AUFdrah or al-‘Arah, it will be noticed, is omitted 
by both Janadi and Khazraji ; but al-A‘rah is described by 
Ibn al-Mujawir, who says that its inhabitants are fisher- 
men and that close to it are the ruins of a city, among 
which the remains of two mosques could still be distin- 
guished. (Sprenger, p. 149-60.) 

To ‘Omarah’s description of Ibn Mahdy, al-Janadi adds 
that he was of a tender heart, quick in shedding abundant 


* ojij? 


t 
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tears, v>i / i}^j scconnfc of Mm wbicli 

Deed not perhaps be regarded as wholly inconsistent with the 
savage cruelty he displayed. The author’s meaning, how- 
ever, is that Ibn Mahdy was in the habit of lamenting with 
tears his unworthiness in the face of God. 

The words, “ he bore between his eyes the traces of his 
prostrations,” are an allusion to a passage in the Kur'an 
(S. xlviii. V. 29) : Thou shall see them (the believers) 
bowing down and prostrating themselves, winning the grace 
of God and his approbation. Their distinguishing mark is 
on their brows, the traces of their prostrations. 

It is related by the commentators that ‘Aly Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, grandson of ‘Aly the Prophet’s son-in-law, and 
‘Aly son of ‘Abd Allah son of ‘Abbas, ancestor of the 
Abbasides, were surnamed Dhu ’th-thaflndt, because the 
frequency of their prostrations in prayer had caused 
induration of the skin on the part of their foreheads that 
touched the ground. There is a tradition that the Prophet 
disapproved of such marks, but his disapproval is recon- 
ciled with the reverence in which the memory of the two 
‘Alys is held, by an explanation that what the Prophet 
condemned were marks purposely produced, by undue 
pressure of the forehead upon the ground. Such marks 
are signs of hypocrisy and impiety, from which, adds the 
pious writer quoted by the author of the Kashshaf, we must 
pray God to deliver us. 

The word i‘tazala, which occurs in Ibn Khaldun as well as 
in ‘Omarah, aud which 1 have translated he led a life of 
retirement, might also be taken to signify that Ibn Mahdy 
joined the sect of the Mu'tazilites. But Ibn Khaldun 
styles him the Kharijite, aud is supported therejn by 
‘Omarah’s statement that Ibn Mahdy held the doctrine 
which treats sin as infidelity {;mpra, p. 132). It deserves, 
perhaps, to be remarked that ‘Omarah speaks of Ibn Mfhdy 
as al-Khdrij (supra, p. 96), which, however, simply signi- 
fies the rebel. 

Note 96 to p. 125. — See Dieterici’s Mutanabbi, p. 2S0, 
where the line is given as follows : — 

Al-Janadi says that it was in the year 536 that the Queen 
‘Alam relieved Ibn Mahdy and his followers from payment 

U 
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of the Kkardj (land assessment), and that after the death of 
the queen (in a.h. 545), his followers greatly increased in 
numbers. 

The same writer gives us the following hhuthah or ser- 
mon, delivered by Ibn Mahdy to his followers : — 

‘ I swear by Allah, unto none but unto mo and unto you 
hath God committed the doom of the Abyssinians. Soon, under 
his will, ye shall know. By Allah the most great, the Lord of 
Moses and of Abraham, I shall be unto them as the sutfocating 
wind of ‘Ad and as the exterminating cry of Thamud.* Verily, I 
speak unto you and ye are not deceived, I promise and your hopes 
shall not be frustrated. Of a certainty, though now ye be few ye 
shall be many, though ye be humble ye shall be honoured, though 
ye be lowly ye shall he exalted, and your fame shall be a proverb 
among Arabs and non- Arabs ; that God may requite them that 
do evil according to their deeds y and thai nnto them that do 
good he may grant his surpassing rewards,^ The time is near. 
Await with patience. By the Divine Truth of God most great, 
charged unto every believer and maintainer of the Unity, I will of 
a certainty give unto you the daughters of the Abyssinians and 
their sisters, to be your servants, and I will deliver into your 
hands their riches and their cliildren.’ 

Then he recited the verse: God hath promised unto such of you 
as believe and are well-doing^ that they shall of a certainty inherit 
the earthy as it hath been inherited by those {the faithficl) that were 
hefo7*e them. Verily^ he toill establish among them the faith they 
have tvillingly received y and of a certainty^ for their fears he will 
substitute safety.^^ t 


j 4J)1 l<o j 

N MM# 

J jjUJ jlc (3l J -(111, lyjW 


Mi '^1 , 

Aill J IjLp Uf 


****** I U ■* 


* The tribe of ‘Ad, for its disregard of the prophet Hud, was 
destroyed by a sutfocating wind. That of Thamud, for its defiance 
of the prophet Salih, perished at the sound of an appalling cry 
that issued from the heavens, (l^ur'an, s. vii.) 
t Kur'an, liii. 32. I J^ur'an, xxiv. 54. 
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j )J> ^ j (^!>*^ 

• Lul jJUii 

Note 97 to p. 126. — Janadi says that after the queen^s 
death, a great number of people swore allegiance to Ibn 
Mahdy at the village of Kudayb. This he adds was in 
A.H. 546. Ibn Mahdy then proceeded to ad-Dashir, where 
he remained for a time, and thence he went up to the for- 
tress of ash-Sharaf. I have substituted in our text the 
name Bashir for Sharaf. The latter, as is shown by the 
words that follow, cannot be correct, and Khazraji, as well 
as Janadi, writes Dashir. In the printed edition of Yakut*s 
Geographical Dictionary, the name appears as Bdsir, and 
the author says it stood at the distance of a night's journey 
from Zabid. (See supra, p. 128.) Ash-Sharaf was one of 
the fortresses situated on Mount Wusab. 

Instead of Ilaywan, the name of the tribe to which ash- 
Sharaf is said to have belonged, we may perhaps read 
Haydan. Harndani mentions the Banu Haydan as sons of 
^Amru son of al-Haf (p. 53, 1. 20). They were, therefore, 
descendants of Kuda/ah, but it has been seen (see supra, 
Note 3, pp. 217 and 218), that certain Khaulanites in Yaman 
were regarded as Kuda^ites. 

Note 98 to p. 129. — By omitting the words printed in 
italics, in accordance with the amendments I have indicated 
in the footnotes to the printed text, the succession of the 
ZiyMite Princes here presented will agree with that pre- 
viously given by ^Ornarah in his history of the dynasty 
{supra, p. 5), and after him by al-Janadi and subsequent 
writers. The present passage, it is true, may be suspected 
of being an interpolation and has, perhaps, been corrupted 
by the transcribers. But the accuracy of ‘Omarah^s pre- 
vious account of the succession is itself by no means free 
from doubt, and the interpolation, if it be one, is perhaps 
capable of helping us to a more correct appreciation of the 
facts. Thus Abu ^1-Jaysh Ishak is here stated to have been 
grandson, instead of son of Ibrahim — Ishak, son of Muham- 
mad son of Ibrahim, The latter, in like manner, is repre- 
sented as grandson of Muhammad ibn Ziyad — Ibrahim son 
of ^Abd Allah son of (Muhammad ibn) Ziyad, Ibrahim, we 
have been told, died in a.h. 289, eighty-six years there- 
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fora after tlie arrival of Muhammad ibn Ziyad in Taman, 
and Abu ’1-Jaysh Ishak in a,h. 371, eighty-two years after 
the death of Ibrahim, who it is said was Ishak^s father. 
(See supray Note 13.) 

Al-Janadi offers some remarks which may be taken to 
show that his mind was open to doubt as to the perfect 
accuracy of ^Omarah^s account of the Ziyadite succession. 
He mentions and quotes (fol. 182 rev.) certain marginal 
notes he found on a copy of ^Omarah^s Mufld. As to their 
subject matter, it is sufficient to say that the writer omits 
the reign of Ziyad son of Ibrahim, that he represents 
Husayn ibn Salamah as having, in a.h. 371 , succeeded Ishak, 
and that he believes the latter was he who bore the surname 
Abu ^1-Jaysh. Al-Janadi proceeds as follows : — 

According to the annotator, each of the Banu Ziyad enjoyed a 
long life, and the members of the dynasty were few in number. 
According to ‘Omarah they were many, of some the life was long, 
of others it was short. God knoweth the truth. The annotator 
says also that Husayn ibn Salamah died in 403, one year later 
than the date mentioned by ‘Ornfirah. Know that in such his- 
torical details, both truth and falsehood, amplitude and scantiness 
are to be found. This is caused by transcribers^ variations, which 
give rise to diversities in historical works. Discrepancies will be 
found even between one copy and another of the same book, 
written by the same author. The well-informed are fully aware 
of these facts. It may be that some critic will take exception to 
the matter I have extracted from the Mu fid and other works, but 
the only grounds for his censure will be his own inadequate study 
of historical works, and his neglect to compare different copies 
with one another. That which clearly appears is, that the uncon- 
trolled rulership of the Banu Ziyiid endured from a.h. 203 to 371, 
168 years. . . . 

The substance of what follows has already been given in 
Note 13, and the following is the Arabic text of the entire 
passage : — 

^ j 1*^:1 aiJU jLa J Jljh J ^ ^ 

CSlS.) Vi,iii.i>i*> ^ ^ 
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\^J> cl® cM******^^ ^ c. j-h^ j 

• Ml 

dJpo ix» (jl dJ (jAs^ Ji.9 5jii jkJl j 

iJUilj j ^^-**-1 j Ai**i Jl r* •r ^ \^ i\ij ^ 

^ 44i^L*I AaOJ ^ J ^ dJ^ J 5 

Jls ^ Lftjj U Uljftl 

Ul 

aI^jjma* ^ ^ ^ ^ d)^ iiiXft.9 i* • V am«» dl<^ 

Ml 

JjmJ\) 4li5 ^ Sm ^ Ap^t J 

y^/y IjA Ajji j *®ir sj^juill ^J 

^Ja> ^]/u'i\ Jlji' dill cJj^ c^' dUl 

• ^ *^*-*-1^ 1^*<4 AJtwJ d^^^l ^ A mm^ j Aimmi A)l<ft 

Note 99 to p. 131. — I can make no other sense of the 
words as they stand in the text. They have no doubt been 
inaccurately transcribed, but they have also very much 
the appearance of an interpolation,. and it is to be remarked 
that they are not to be found in the corresponding passage 
of al-Khazraji. We have seen that according to both al- 
Janadi and Khazraji {supra, Note 66), Mansur son of al- 
Mufaddal was living in 547 and died before a.h. 550. On 
the other hand, the present passage may be compared with 
what is said by Ibn Khaldun {supra, p. 151 and p. 174). 
But again it must be remarked that if Mansur was twenty 
years of age, or even less, when his father died in a.h, 504, 
and if he lived to the age of one hundred or even ninety, 
then he must have survived ‘Omarah. And ^Ornarah^s his- 
tory, we are told, was written in a.h. b6L The word 
thirty, in our text, might be an error for eighty. But 
if, as seems probable, Mansur was in his childhood when 
his father died in 504, then it may well be that when he 
himself died, say in 548, he had been in possession of his 
inheritance for about thirty years. 

Note 100 to p. 132. — Ash-Shamdhi {sic) is mentioned by 
Khazraji (fol. 103 and 108) as also the fortress ot‘ Majmd*ah, 


* Read ^ a.oUJ j aJU 


t Read 
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Sharydk and Thdlithah, and he allows it to be inferred that 
these three were situated in Mikhlaf Ja'far. Yakut says 
that Majma'ah stood on Wadi Nakhlah. Janadi has ath- 
Thdlathi {supra, p. 201), and Sharyak is mentioned in the 
passages borrowed from Ibn Hatim in Note 101 (p. 297). 
Bomi is included in the list of places given by Khazraji. 
It is mentioned by Hamdani (p. lUO, 1. 18) as situated in 
the district of Sahul, also by the author of the Marasid, on 
the authority of al-Janadi, from whom he adds a uot very 
intelligible extract. Tahlah is not mentioned by Khazraji, 
and looks as if it might be a careless repetition of Nahhlak. 

Note 101 to p. 134. — According to al-Janadi, 'Aly ibn 
Mahdy was buried in Zabid, at a spot he had himself 
selected. The mosque built over his grave was known as 
al-Mashhad (the Mausoleum) and it stood opposite the 
college known under the name of al-Maylin (or al-Maylun). 
The minaret was still standing in al-Janadi’s days, but the 
mosque had been converted into a stable for the use of one 
of the Turkish kings. According to al-Khazraji, the 
Rasulite Sultan al-Ashraf Isma'il (a.h. 778-803) laid the 
foundations of a college on the site of the tomb, but aban- 
doned his intention of building. The spot was converted 
into a halting-place for the Sultan's camels, and continued 
to bo so used down to the writer's days. 

Mahdy, son and successor of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, attacked 
and massacred the inhabitants of Lahj in 556 and 557. Next 
he captured Janad, slaughtered its inhabitants and cast the 
bodies of the slain into the well of the mosque. This was 
in 558. He returned to ZabTd suffering from a disease 
under the effects of which his body, after being covered 
with marks described as having the appearance of being 
the effects of fire, became a mass of open sores. Such was 
his condition that he had to be carried down from Ta'izz in 
a litter lined with carded cotton wool. He died on the first 
of Dhu '1-Ka‘dah 558. 

A1 Khazraji, after quoting the above from al-Janadi, pro- 
ceeds to say that a different account of the succession is 
given by the author of the ^Ikd ath-Thamm. According, 
he says, to that writer, Ibn Mahdy was succeeded by his 
two sons, Mahdy and ‘Abd an-Naby, the latter as general 
administrator of the affairs of the kingdom and the former 
as military chief. Mahdy is stated by the writer to have 
returned from his expedition to the Highlands in Muharram 
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559, and to have died at Zabid on the 18fch of that month. 
‘Abd an-Naby now became sole ruler, and continued his 
brother*s career of conquest and devastation. In 560 he 
attacked the Sulaymanite Sharifs. A party of the enemy, 
commanded by the Amir Wahhas ibn Gbanim ibn Yahya 
ibn Hamza ibn Wahhas, was utterly destroyed, the Amir 
himself being among the slain. Khazraji says that ‘Abd 
an-Naby composed on that occasion a poem of the class 
styled Musammatah, which further on (p. 106) he gives in 
full. He does so after quoting a passage from ‘Omarah 
which is not to be found in the British Museum text. It is 
to the effect that ^Abd an-Naby was an excellent poet as 
well as a brave warrior^ and that he was the author of a 
collection of poems in which is included the Musammatah 
in question. 

Continuing to write on the authority of the author of the 
^Ikd atli-TliamJyii, al-Khazraji gives us particulars oE ^Abd 
an-Naby’s conquests and depredations in the Highlands of 
Yaman. In 568 he laid siege to Aden, whereupon Hatim 
son of ^Aly son of the Da‘y Saba son of Abu Suhid pro- 
ceeded to San^i and prevailed upon the Hamdanite Sultan 
^Aly ibn Hatim, ancestor of the historian, to assist the 
Zuray‘ites against the common enemy. ^Aly ibn Hatim, 
a member, like the Zuray‘ites, of the sub-tribe of Yam, con- 
sented, on condition of his being supported by the tribes of 
Janb and Madhhij. Hatim the Zuray^ite proceeded to 
Dhamar and obtained promises from Sultan ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Yahya and from Sheykh Zayd ibn ‘Amru, chiefs of the two 
tribes, to join in the alliance. ^Aly ibn Hatim thereupon 
marched from San^a, in the month of Safar 569, at the head 
of the Hamdanites, accompanied by tribesmen of Sinhan, 
Shihab, Nahd and others.* The Arabs combined their forces 
in the district of Sahul. The army of ^Abd an-Naby was 
attacked and utterly routed near Ibb, by the allies, who 
advanced successively to Dhu Jiblah and to Janad, both of 
which were found to have been abandoned by ^ the enemy. 
The Mahdyites were again attacked and dispersed at Dhu 
^Udayiiah near Ta'izz. Intelligence came from Aden that 


* The Banu Shihab are mentioned by Hamdani (p. 114, 23> as 
a sub-tribe of the Banu Kindah. The Banu Nahd were a sub- 
tribe of Ku(la‘ah, but the name was also borne by a sub-tribe of 
Hamdan. At p. 92, 1. 18, Hamdani calls the Nahdites sub tribe 
of the Banu ‘Ans. 
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its siege was raised, and that the camp formed by *Abd an- 
iN'aby at Za'azi had been abandoned. The Hamdanite Sul- 
tan ‘Aly ibn Hatim would have pursued the enemy into 
Tihamah, but his allies of the tribes of Janb and Madhhij 
refused, and he returned to San'a. His brilliant but brief 
campaign thus came to an end. He started from Janad on 
Saturday 19bh Rabi‘ Awwal, reached Dhu Ashrak in the 
evening, and Dhu Jiblah on the following day. Here he 
halted for six days and ordered the dismantling of the great 
palace, then occupied by a Sulayhite Princess, Arwa, 
daughter of ‘Aly son of ‘Abdallah son of Muhammad. 

‘Abd an-Naby returned to Zabid, where he soon after- 
wards received intelligence that Turan Shah the Ayyubite 
was at Mahall Abi Turab, and that the Sharif Kasim son of 
Ghanim son of Yahya son of Hamzah son of Wahhas, eager 
to avenge the death of his brother, had allied himself with 
the invaders. 

I have mentioned in the Introduction to this book, that 
the foregoing particulars, extracted by al-Khazraji from the 
Ikd ath-Thamin of Ibn Ilatim, are not to be found in the 
copy of the MS. by the same author preserved in the 
Library of the British Museum. The latter commences with 
a somewhat detailed account of the conquest of Yaman by 
Turan Shah, of which the following is a brief summary. 

On the arrival of Turan Shah, he was joined at Harad, 
also called Mahall Abi Turab, by the Sulaymanite Amir 
Kasim ibn Ghanim, within whose dominions IJarad was 
situated. The allies marched thence at the end of Rama- 
dan A.H. 569. On the 7th Shawwal they reached Zabid, of 
which they gained possession at sunrise on the 9th. The 
town was looted, ‘Abd an-Naby and his two brothers were 
taken prisoners, and the Sharif Kasim started on his return 
to his country on the 3rd (read 1 3th ?) of the month. 
Turan Shah remained at Zabid until the beginning of the 
following month of Dhu '1-Ka‘dah. He then marched upon 
Ta‘izz, which surrendered. Next he took possession of 
Janad, and thence he marched upon Aden, which was cap- 
tured on the 20th and looted.* The Sultan returned to 
the Mikhlaf tla‘far, possessed himself of 'Ja‘kar, and then 
marched against the northern provinces. He started from 


• The author here says that the children of the Da‘y ‘Imran were 
made prisoners at Aden, together with Yasir son of Bilal, clearly 
an erior. See next page and sujrra, Note 69. 
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Dbu Jiblab and ascended Nakil §ayd on the 28th Dhu ’1- 
Hijjah. At Darwan (?), Sultan ‘Abd Allah ibn Yabya 
the Janbite tendered his submission. Al-Musannafah. 
(Ma^na‘ah ?) * was captured from Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
Zayd al-Ba'yari al* Janbi. Thence the Sultan proceeded to 
Dhamar, near which ho was attacked by the Janbites and 
other Arabs. The advance of the Ayyubites was severely 
contested, but the Arabs were eventually defeated, and 
driven with heavy loss into the fortress of Hirran. 
Turan Shah reached the outskirts of Sai^'a on the 7th 
(1 7th?) Muharram 570. ‘Aly ibn Hatim escaped to the 
fortress of Birash and Turan Shah, without stopping to 
secure the city, set out on his return to Zabid. March- 
ing by way of Nakil as-Saud, he was harassed with attacks 
by the Banu Sinhau and Shihab, and next by the people of 
Bura‘, but he reached his destination in safety. In Jamadi 
^1-Awwalhe returned to Janad, and thenceforward occupied 
himself in gaining possession of the mountain fortresses. 
He successively captured Sabir, Badlyah (? Sharyak, 
‘Azzan-Dhakhir, Numayr which belonged to the Amir 
Mansur (son of Tmran ?) son of Muhammad son of Saba, 
then Munif, then Samadan. He did not attack Sawa, which 
was held by Ibn as-Saba'y. Next he besieged Dumluwah, 
where the children of the Da'y ‘Imran were living under 
the guardianship of Jauhar. Mangonels were erected, 
wherewith to batter the walls of the fortress, but the 
missiles rebounded harmlessly from the rocks below. 
Finally, however, Jauhar surrendered the castle in ex- 
change for certain low-lying lands in the neighbourhood.f 
In Sha'ban, Turan Shah was at Dhu Jiblah, where he re- 
ceived intelligence of disturbances in Tiliamah and ordered 
‘Abd an-Naby and his two brothers Ahmad and Yahya to 
be put to death. They were executed at Zabid on the 
7th Bajab, 670. Twelve months later, after ordering 
the execution of Yasir ibn Bilal, Turan Shah started from 
Yaman on his return to Egypt. 

Note 102 to p. 1 34. — Our MS. omits the name of Saba 
son of Al^mad son of al-Muzaffar, who, we have been dis- 


* YaV at mentions Masna'ah, the name of a fortress that over- 
looks Bhamiir. Hirran he describes as one of the strongholds of 
Dhajniir. See also Hamdani, p. 80, 1. 20-21. 

f See a description of the fortress of Dumluwah in Note 111.' 
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tinctly told, succeeded to the office of Da^y, on the death of 
al-Mukarram {supra, p. 42 and Note 37). Saba ibn Ahmad, 
as has been seen, died in a.h. 492. Ibn Najib ad-Daulah 
arrived in Yaman, bearing the title of Da‘y, in am. 613. 
We have, therefore, an interval of twenty-one years during 
which, if our MS. can be trusted, the Da'yship wassuccess- 
sively held by two men. The name of one is left in blank, 
and as to the designation of Sulfdu, accorded to the other, it 
need hot perhaps detain us, considering how indiscriminately 
the title seem^ to have been used. See, for instance, the 
two extracts from Ibn Hatim in the preceding note, also 
Hamdanl, p. 119, 1. 22-24. 

Bat there is much else calculated to cast doubt upon the 
accuracy of our text. Its many corruptions obscure the 
sense of several passages and the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the edict of the Khalifah al-Amir is introduced and 
interrupts*the subject of the chapter, is of itself suspicious. 
On its being resumed, we find no mention of ^Abd 
Allah ibn ^Abd Allah, the Sulayhite, who, we have been 
told {supra, p. 60), exercised the functions of Da'y after 
Ibn Najib ad-Daulah ; nor any explanation of the title of 
Da^y given to a certain Muhammad ibn Abi l-‘Arab, who 
is stated {supra, p. 57), to have met ibn Najib ad-Daulah 
on his arrival at Dahlak. The sentence (p. 137) beginning 
with the words, She 'next transferred — or, the office of 
ivas next transferred to the family of Zuray^, is probably an 
interpolation, borrowed, it may be, from al-Janadi, but any- 
how misplaced. Al-Janadi writes as follows (fol. 184 rev.): — 

When Ibn Najib ad-Daulah departed, as will hereafter be 
related, the queen appointed in his place the Da‘y Ibrahim ibn 
ahHusayn al-Hamidi. When she received tidings of the death of 
the reigning Khalifah (al-Amir) and ot the accession of his successor 
al-Hafi;5 to the Egyptian Khalifate, she transferred the office of 
Da*y to the family of Zuray‘, as will herealter be clearly explained, 
“ Sufficient,” she said, “for the family of as-Sulayhi, is what they 
have done in the cause of our Lords (the ITitimite Khalilahs), upon 
whom be the blessings of God.” This occurred after the death of 
the Da‘y Ibrahiiji, and the first of the family of Zuray‘ to be in- 
vested with the dignity was Saba son of Abu Su‘ud. 
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Further on (fol. 185 rer.), after relating the end of Ihn 
Najib ad-Daulah’s career in Yaman, al-Janadi repeats the 
above in almost the same words, but adds that Ibrahim 
al-Hamidi did not long survive his appointment, and that 
at about the time he died, came tidings of the death of the 
reigning Khalifah at Cairo, whereupon the queen trans- 
ferred the oflBce of Da‘y to the Zuray'ites. 

Al-Amir was assassinated at Cairo by the Nizarites, in Dhu 
’1-Ka‘dah (the eleventh month) of the year 524. Our MS. 
of ‘Omarah tells ns that Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn al-IJaraidi 
was appointed in the second year of the reign of al- Hafiz, 
say therefore in a.h. 526. If this were so, the presumption 
would be that the Da‘y ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah held 
the office from the date of the disappearance of Ibn Najib 
ad-Daulah in 520, for six years. 

But al-Janadi’s version, that Ibrahim al-llamidi was 
appointed on the departure (or not long after the depar- 
ture ?) of Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, seems the more probable one, 
and it is supported by his further statement that Ibrahim 
al-Hamidi died at about the time when intelligence of 
al-Amir’s death reached Yaman, say the beginning of 
A.H. 525. 

If we now adopt ‘Omarah^s statement that Ibrahim was 
succeeded by his son TIatim, we find ourselves naturally led 
to the further date mentioned in ‘Omarah, namely the 
second year of the reign of al-IIafiz, which, however, 
must, in such case, be regarded as the probable date 
when the Da^yship was finally transferred to the family of 
Zuray*. 

There is, however, another point which requires to be 
taken into consideration. Hatim son of Ibrahim son of 
Husayn al-Hamidi is known to have been a powerful 
liamdanite chief, who for three years disputed the throne 
of San'a with the reigning Sultan ‘Aly ibn Hatim, and 
this occurred between the years 561 and 564. These dates 
can only be reconciled with those given above, on the sup- 
position that Hatim son of Ibrahim received the office of 
l)a'y when little more than a child. But that may pos- 
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eibl; liel^ to explain bow it came to pass that he held it for 
BO short a time. 

Note 103 to p. 136. — The Khalifah al-Amir died leaving 
no male issue, six months after the birth of the child men- 
tioned in the text. The infant son, in whom such brilliant 
hopes were centred, cannot, therefore, have lived more than 
a few weeks. But at the death of the Khalifah, one of the 
ladies of his barim was found to be enceinte. Al-Hafiz was 
consequently allowed to reign only as regent until the 
birth of the child, which turned out to be a girl. This may 
perhaps explain the statement in our text, that in his first 
communication to the queen, al- Hafiz assumed only the title 
of heir-apparent to the Nhalifate. 


Note 104 to p. 139. — Ibn Khaldun’s narrative is by no 
means clear at this point, and something has doubtless 
been omitted, either through inadvertence on the part 
of the author, or through carelessness on that of the tran- 
scribers. 

Upon the death of al-Aswad the ‘Ansite, Fayruz 
assumed the government of San'a, in which he was con- 
firmed by the Prophet’s successor Abu Bakr, who appointed 
Dadhwayh and Kays ibn Makshhh to bo his colleagues and 
assistants. But tidings of the Prophet’s death having 
spread in Yaman, a rebellion again broke out. Klays 
placed himself at its head and summoned the apostate fol- 
lowers of al-Aswad to his assistance. He concealed his 
designs from his colleagues, and invited them to a feast. 
Dadhwayh was the first to arrive and was immediately 
massacred. Fayruz, when approaching the appointed spot, 
obtained information of what had occurred, through acci- 
dentally overhearing the conversation of two Arab women. 
He turned and iled, and reached the mountain of Khaulan 
in safety. Here he was joined by such as had continued 
faithful to the religion of the Prophet, and with the aid of 
the Banu 'Okayl, he marched upon San‘a, attacked and 
defeated Kays and put him to flight. Nays eventually fell 
• into the hands of Muhajir ibn Abi Umayyah. He was sent 
to Abu Bakr, by whom he was pardoned. 

The word Ahna was used to designate a mixed race, the 
naturalized descendants of the Persian troops sent to Taman 
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by Anusbirwan, with whose assistance the Abyssinians were 
expelled from Arabia. 

Note 105 to p. 139. — ^Ta^la is also called son of TJmayyah. 
The latter, it is explained, was the name of his father, and 
Manyah that of his mother. The Camel which gave its name 
to the sanguinary battle fought between ^Aly and his oppo- 
nents in A.H. 36, and upon which ‘A'ishah was mounted, is 
said to have been given to her by Ya^la. 

Note 106 top. 142.-— The assassination of al-Mutawakkil 
and the abdication of al-Musta^in occurred long before the 
reign of Abu ’1- Jaysh. The words in the text must therefore 
be applied to his predecessors. Of. p. 15 and Note 

13. 


Note 107 to p. 142. — Ibn Khaldun’s account of the 
Zaydite Imams of Sa^dah, known under the designation of 
Rassites, will be found at p. 184. 

In his chapter on the Shfites (vol. i. p. 164), he enters 
into particulars of the principal sects into which the 
adherents of ^Aly have divided themselves, and he gives an 
account,' among others, of the Zaydites. 

All the Shi^ites, he begins by pointing otit, agree upon 
the fundamental point that ^Aly, son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was his appointed and legitimate successor. But the ques- 
tion of the principle upon which his rights are founded has 
become matter of dispute. A large section, the Imamites, 
in which are comprised the Uodehites * and IsmailiteSy con- 
tend that ‘Aly’s appointment to the oflSce was absolutely 
in virtue of his personality, that his descendants and heirs 
have followed in regular succession under the same rule, 
and that no human right exists to withhold recognition of 
his or their claims. The Imamites, therefore, disown the 
authority of the two Elders (Abu Bakr and ^Omar). 

The Zaydites, on the other hand, whilst admitting that 
^Aly was the appointed heir of the Prophet, maintain that 
he was appointed not by reason of his individuality, but in 
virtue of his personal merits. They claim, consequently. 


* So named — Ithna ^ashanyyah — because they recognize twelve 
Imams, the last of whom was the Mahdy, whose re-appearance is 
awaited by his followers. 
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Ae right of eelection from anlong the descendants of 
Fatinq^h. The person to be invested with the office of 
Imam must, they contend, be learned, pious, generous and 
brave. It is further required that he shall stand forth and 
publicly claim recognition of his authority. , They own the. 
existence of a limitatiou of choice, one that prohibits . the 
actual substitution of the consideration of merit for that of 
individuality, although they refrain at the same time, from 
disavowing the Imamate of the two “ elders,'' consequently 
admitting, as is remarked, the authority of the inferior 
(Abu Bakr and then 'Omar), notwithstanding the presence 
of the superior, namely ‘Aly. A charge is moreover made 
against them, that they are tainted with the doctrines of 
the Mu'tazilites, and their founder Zayd, it is said, studied 
tinder Wasil ibn ‘Atii. 

The Zaydites, as was to be expected, have separated 
themselves from the Dodekites and Ismailites, on the ques- 
tion of the rightful holders of the Imamate. All agree in 
the recognition of ‘Aly, of his two sons Hasan and ^usayn 
and, accbrding to Ibn Khaldun, of his grandson 'Aly Zayn 
al-'Abidin.* But whilst their opponents assign the succes- 
sion, next after Zayn al-'Abidln to his son Muljammad al- 
Bakir, the Zaydites attribute it to Muhammad’s brother 
Zayd, the founder of their sect, who, they say, was succeeded 
by his sou Yahya. Starting from that point, the Zaydites are 
not, however, in complete accord. Some, according to Ibn 
Khaldun, hold that Yahya was followed by his brother 
‘Isa. Others assert that Yahya before his death bequeathed 
his office to Muhammad an-Nafs az-Zakiyyah, the Pure in 
Spirit, thus transferring the Imurnate from the family of 
IJusayn to that of Ilasan, Muhammad, they further hold, 
was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim, who was killed to- 
wards the latter end of a.h. 145, and survived his brother 
only two months. According to others, Muhammad's suc- 
cessor was Muhammad son of al-Kasim son of 'Aly son of 
‘Omar brother of Zayd. Others again assign the succes- 
sion to Idris, brother of an-Nafs az-Zakiyyah and originator 
of the Idrisite dynasty in Africa, where he founded the 
city of Fez. 

As a matter of fact, the Zaydites have no authentic 


_* The author of the Yawakit omits the name of ‘Aly Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, and substitutes that of Hasan son of Hasan. 
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record of the succession of their Imams. At a subsequent 
period to that just referred to, the two great sections, thal^t 
of the Persian and that of the Yamanite or Arabian Zayd- 
ites, have in only a few isolated instances submitted to the 
authority of the same Imam. On both sides the absolute 
supremacy of the lawful Imam over the entire body is dis- 
tinctly admitted. But the distance that separated the two 
sections geographically from one another, and the impossi- 
bility of active co-operation between them in the political 
objects for which they respectively strove, created a 
3ractical difficulty, which only in a few rare instances was 
martially overcome. In Arabia itself, moreover, there has 
Deen frequent rivalry between different claimants, each of 
whom has been recognized by one party and disavowed by 
the other. It follows, consequently, that great discrepancies 
are found between the lists of Imams given by different 
writers. 

Among the books I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting, the Yawa/cU as-Siyar gives the fullest list of the 
Imams, and the author brings it down to the middle of the 
seventh century of the Hijrah. He mentions many names 
omitted by other writers, and I have included them in the 
Genealogical Table appended to this note. 

The table will enable the reader to follow more easily the 
relation which the different families bear to one another. . 
The names of the Persian Imams, who successively gained 
supreme power in the provinces of Daylam and Tabaristan, 
are printed in italics, Hasan son of Zayd and his brother 
Muhammad (descendants of Hasan son of Zayd son of 
Hasan) are included, because, although they are not 
reckoned as Zaydites, they undoubtedly prepared the way 
for the Imams, who afterwards, like themselves, attained 
supreme power on the southern shores of the Caspian. 

I have added, for the sake of convenience, the succession 
of the Dodekite and of the early Ismailite Imams. The 
former are distinguished by Roman numerals and the latter 
by capital letters. The Ismailites seceded upon the death 
of the sixth Imam Ja‘far as-Sadik. His son Ismail died 
before him, but the Ismailites hold that the latter was the 
designated seventh Imam, and that the succession passed 
on to his son, Muhammad al-Maktum, the Shrouded or 
Concealed, from whom ‘Obayd Allah the Mahdy,^^ founder 
of the Patimite Khalifate and Imto of the Ismailites, claimed 
to be descended. 
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N’otn 108 to p. 149. — In ibiie British Musenin MS. of 
Ibn .Khaldun a genealogical tabl# is added at the end of 
this chapter, according to which al-Mansur Saba was 
descended from *Aly the Sulayhite, father of the 
Muhammad and grandfather of the Da‘y ‘Aly. 

‘Aly the Sulayhite. 


Al-Muzafifar. The Muhammad. 


Ahmad, ‘Abd Allah. The Da‘y *Aly. 

j {Builder of Dhu Jiblah.} 

Al-Mansur Abu Himyar Saba. Al-Mukarram Ahmad. 

I 

‘Aly. 

Note 109 to' p. 153. — Ibn Khaldun seems here to con- 
fuse with one another the incidents of the expedition 
undertaken by the Da‘y al-Mukarram for the rescue of his 
mother, and those of the conspiracy that brought about the 
death of Sa‘Id son of Najah. 

The year 497, as that in which al-Mukarram released 
his mother from captivity, is so given in both the London 
and Paris MSS. as well as in the Buhlk edition. But it is 
manifestly wrong, as indeed may be judged from the date 
479, which immediately follows. We may probably read 
475. As-Sulayhi was killed at the latter end of 473 (see 
Note 31) , and his mother’s captivity, we are told by ‘Omarah, 
lasted an entire year. 

Ibn Khaldun’s account of Sa‘id’s death also requires cor- 
rection. The introduction of the name of Ya‘fur, although 
it is to be found in both MSS. as well as in the printed 
edition, is quite unsustainable, and has perhaps simply 
arisen through the copyist — perbE 4 )s, indeed, the author — 
having carelessly allowed his eye to be canght with the re- 
semblance (especially in the Arabic character) between the 
verb Yughri, which occurs in the text, and the name 
Tafur. The statement that Sa'id’s head was carried to 
Zabid is likewise an error. 

It will, moreover, be remarked that Ibn Khaldun’s account 
of the proceedings of Jayyash and of his wazir Khalf, on 
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their return to Zabid, diflfera considerably from that sup- 
plied by ‘Otnarah. All these errors, it may be suspected, 
are the result of a careless reading of the original text, for 
which, however, Ibn Sa'id is perhaps in the first place 
responsible. 

Noth 110 to p. 159. — Bayhak is the name of a district 
near Naysapur, after which several persons of note have 
been named. 

One, Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Aly al-Bayhaki, 
is identified by Johan nsen with the writer quoted by Dayba^ 
in his history of Zabid. He died in a.h. 458 and his life is 
given by Ibn Khallikan (de Slane, i. 57). His son Isma'il 
ibn Ahmad al-Bayhaki, also a distinguished man, died in 
A.H. 507. 

But the author, so frequently quoted by Ibn Khaldun, is 
one who appears to have written on the history of a much 
later period. He speaks of al-Muti, the title attributed by 
Ibn Khaldun to the Imam Ahmad ibn Husayn, who arose 
in A,H. 646. See swpra, p. 175, and cf. the passage in Ibn 
Khaldun^s enumeration of the tribes of Kahlan, vol. ii. 
p. 252 (Bulak ed.). Ibn al-Athir (vol. xi. p. 249) quotes a 
work entitled Kitdb Masdrib it-TaJdrib by Abu ’l-IJasan 
ibn Abi 'l-Kflsim al-Bayhaki, who was apparently a con- 
temporary of the historian and who may have survived 
him. If, however, this be the person referred to by Ibn 
Khaldun, he must have lived and have continued to write 
down to a period more than twenty years subsequent to the 
death of Ibn al-Athir ip a.h. 630. 

Touching the descent of the Banu Ma'n, see Notes 19 
and 20. 

Note 111 to p. 160. — A description of the fortress of 
Dumluwah is given by al-Hamdani in his Geography of 
Arabia (ed. D. H. Muller, p. 76). It was built, he says, 
upon a hill, the summit of which, measuring four hundred 
cubits in length and the.iSame in width, comprised dwelling- 
places, a large mosque, and a tree capable of sheltering one 
hundred men, which he calls al-Kulhumah.* The hill was 
an offshoot of Mount Silu, from which it was, however, 
completely isolated, and which rose at a distance of one 


• See Note to Juyn boll’s ed. of the Marasid, vol. v. p. 489, 
where it is stated that the tree was a species of oak. 
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hondred cubits on the south. On its eastern side, Khadir 
was distant, two hours* journey.* On the north was the 
market-place of Juwwah and the stream Wadi al-Jannat. 
On the west, where the height of the hill was double that on 
the south, was a tetheriug-place for the horses belonging to 
the owner of the fortress. He inhabited a castle on Mount 
Silu, at the distance of a bow-shot. The gate of the fortress 
of Dnmluwah was on its northern side, and access was 
obtained to the summit by means of two ladders, each of 
fourteen steps. Between the two was the prison, and 
the guard house above it. Water of excellent quality was 
abundantly supplied to the inhabitants by a stream, flow- 
ing close to the foot of the lower flight of steps. 

This stream flowed into Wadi al-Jannat, which, after re- 
ceiving numerous other streams and torrents, was joined 
by the Wadi Warazan (see U. I'arasan on Manzoni’s map), 
and the united waters, increased on their way by other 
tributaries, flowed down to the sea in the neighbourhood of 
Aden. 

Hamdani’s words as above, in speaking of Juwwah, indi- 
cate a position for that place at or very near the town, 
marked in Manzoni’s map under the name of Mavia (Mawi- 
yah?). Juwwah, as is shown by our text, stood on the 
highway from Aden, and it seems very probable that it and 
Mavia are one and the same place. Beynand, in his trans- 
lation of Abu ’1-Fada, writes : “ Aldjoue, nom d’une petite 
ville trds-connue sur la grande route des montagnes.” 

Hamdaui (p. 190, 1. 8,) mentions the castle of Juwwah, 
which seems to be one and the same with Dumluwah. 

Note 112 to p. IGl. — The life of the poet Ibn ICalakis 
the Lakhmite is given by Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s trans- 
lation, vol. iii. p. 587), where a continuation of the line 
quoted in the text is supplied. Ibn Kalakis, we are told, 
was boni at Alexandria in 532 and died in 567. 

• In the “ district of Khadir ” there existed in Ha m dani’s days 
the vestiges of a large and ancient town, Salu^, “ now known,” 
he says, “ under the name of Ilabil ar-Baybah, lfjJ\ (In 

Ya^ut, who copies Hamdani, the name is written iijjll 
Among its remains, adds Hamdwi, iron scoriae, fragments of gold 
and silver and coins are found. Salul^Iyah armour and dogs, he 
further says, were so named, after the Yamanite city. This last 
statement, though in accordance with the commonly received defi- 
nition, I am disposed to think requires confirmation. 
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Noth 118 to p. 161. — ^Ibn ‘Khaldiin, it will be observed, 
derives most of his information touching the Zurayite 
dynasty from Ibn Sa'id, who himself is without doubt in- 
debted, directly or indirectly, to ‘Omarah. Bat Ibn Khal- 
dun seems to be misled by the ambiguity of language, be 
it his own or be it borrowed from Ibn Sa'Id, which he uses 
when speaking of the rivalry between the two brothers 
*'Aly and Muhammad, sons of Saba. In a genealogical 
table he appends to the chapter, he evidently confuses ‘Aly 
al-A'^azz with ‘Aly son of Abi ’1-Gharat, and the table is so 
incorrect that I omit it altogether. 

I understand the Hamdanite Princes of Aden to have 
succeeded one another in accordance with the subjoined 
list. 

The Banu Zuray'. 

Al-Eaiam, of the sub-tribe of Jusliam the Yamites. 


1 . Mas‘ud, A.H. 476. i. ‘Abbils, a.h. 476. 

1 

„ II. Zuray‘, his sou. 

II. Abu l-Ghariit, his son. in. Abu Su'ud, his son. 

„ IV. Saba, his son, died 533. 

III. Muhammad, his son. ^ „ 

IV. 'Aly, his brother, deposed „ 

A.H. 533 (died 545). 

■V. ‘Aly al-A‘azz al-Murtada, his 
son, 533-534. 

VI. Muhammad, his brother, 584- 

548. 

VII. ‘Imran, his son 548-560. 

VIII. The wazlr Yasir son of Bilal, 
under the nominal supremacy 
of the sons of ‘Imr n, until 
the Ayyubite conquest in 
A.H. 569. 

Of their predecessors, the Banu Ma'n, we have only a 
* V 9 
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very meagire acconnt. They established their power over 
Aden, in the days of al>Ma'man according to Ibn Khaldun, 
or, according to ‘Omarah, on the downfall of the Ziyadite 
dynasty, previous to which time, we are told, Aden was 
subject to the Banu Ziyad. In about' a.h. 45i, che Bauu 
Ma‘p^ submitted to ‘Aly the Sulayhite, who imposed a tri- 
bu^ upon them which, in a.h. 461, he settled upon his 
ni6ce and daughter-in-law Sayyidah. Upon *Aly’s death, 
ih A.H. 478, the Banu Ma‘n declared their independence, 
but^two or three years later, their country was reconquered 
by al-Mukarram son of 'Aly. He deposed the family of 
Ma'n and placed Aden under the joint authority of the two 
brothers 'Abbas and Mas'ud sons of al-Karam, who were 
tribesmen of the Sulayhites, and to whom both 'Aly and 
his son were indebted for past services. 

Our MS. of ‘Omarah represents 'Abbas and Mas'ud as 
having survived al-Mukarram the Sulayhite, who died in 
A.H. 484. But, as 1 have already had occasion to remark, 
the MS. is, at this particular point, exceedingly corrupt. 
The statement is, moreover, not confirmed by Khazraji, 
from which it can only be gathered that the tribute due to 
Queen Sayyidah was regularly paid until the death of Mas'ud 
and Zuray'. Khazraji says that Dumluwah was conquered 
by Zuray' in a.h. 480, whence it may be inferred that he 
had succeeded his father previous to that date. 

Zuray' and his uncle Mas'ud were killed at Zabid ; but 
the only clue to a date is the fact that the event occurred 
during the lifetime of al-Mufaddal, who died in a.h. 504. 

The dates of the death of Abu Su'ud and of Abu '1-Gharat, 
under whose reign the payment of tribute finally ceased, 
are also wanting ; but it may perhaps be inferred from 
what is elsewhere stated by ‘Omrirah (supra, p. 60), that 
Abu ’1-Gharat and Saba son of Abu Su'ud were both on 
the throne in 519. 

The appointment of Saba as Da'y was probably in 
A.H. 525, or A.H. 526. (See Note 102.) 

From and after the capture of Aden by Saba in 533, 
the Banu Zuray' held undivided sway over the principality 
of Aden. 


Note 114 to p. 166. — The Banu 'Anz son of Wa'il were 
a sister tribe to the Banu Bakr and Banu Taghlib, and de- 
scendants of Eabl'ah son of Nizar. 
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Note 115 to p. 171. — Ibn Khaldun makes elsewhere 
(vol. ii. p. 61) the same statement, and professes to do so 
on the authority of aa-Suhayli,* to the eflEect, namely, that 
the ancient name of San'a was JJwal (or XJwwal). Two of 
the MSS. used by Juynboll for his edition of the Mard^id 
have likewise the name in that form. It is not therefore 
through mere inadvertence that the word is so written. 
But the generality of Arab writers have Azdl, which is 
identified with the biblical Uzal. 

Note 116 to p. 172. — The Kharldat al-Kasr wa Jarldat 
ahl il-‘asr was written by ‘Imad ad-dTn al-Isfahani, who died 
in A.H. 597. His life is given by Ibn Ehallikan, vol. iii. 
p. 300, de Slane^s translation. Another book, the Kharldat 
al-Ajd‘ib has for its author Zayn ad-din ‘Omar ibn al-Wardi, 
who died in a.h. 749. 

Note 117 to p. 175. — Hamdjini mentions Kutabah (p. 69) 
as the name of a village or town in the less elevated portion 
of Sarat Kudam, and it may have stood on or near a moun- 
tain of the same name. The town seems to have been 
situated not far from Hajjah, consequently almost directly 
south of Sa'dah, and at a considerable distance from it. 
Manzoui has Qataia on the road from Aden to Yarim, 
which, it is needless to say, cannot be the place here in 
question. It is probably a name of much more recent date. 

Note 118 to p. 175. — A sub-tribe of Hamdan may possibly 
have borne the name of tlaraz, but it seems more likely 
that Ibn Khaldun is here in error. Al-Hamdani says, in his 
Geography of Arabia (p. 105, Muller’s ed.), that the Banu 
Uaraz were a tribe descended from Ilimyar the elder, and 
sons of al-Ghauth son of Sa‘d son of ‘Auf son of ‘Ady (sou 
of Malik son of Zayd al-Jamhur). See also ‘Omarah, p. 18. 

Note 119 to p. 179. — Both the Banu *Ijl and the Banu 
Yarbu' were Modarite tiibes. The former, stated by Ibn 
Khaldun to have become extinct, were a sister tribe of the 
Banu Hanlfah and descendants, through the Banu Bakr ibn 
"Wa'il, of Eabi'ah son of Nizar. The Banu Yarbu‘ were, as 
stated in the text, derived from the Banu Tamim, desoen- 


* See for as-Suhayli, who died in a.h. 581, Baron de Slane’s 
translation of Ibn Khallikan, vol. ii. p. 99. 
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dants of T^bikliali son of al-Ya's son of Mo^ar. But 
another tribe, of the same name, claimed to be descendants, 
through the Bann Banifah, of the Banu Bakr ibn Wa'il, 
and were therefore closely connected with the Bann 'Ijl. 
The latter, as well as the Bann Banifah and other sub-tribes 
of the Bann Bakr, are mentioned by Hamdani among the 
inhabitants of Yamamah. 

Tasm and Jadis, grandsons, or the one grandson and the 
other great-grandson of Shem, were the ancestors of two 
great aboriginal tribes of Arabia, and their language is said 
to have been Arabic. 

Saksak, who according to our author was ancestor of the 
Bann Hizzan, was, as he tells us elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 802), 
son of Wathil (or Wa'il) son of according 

to other and perhaps preferable authorities (see Hamdani, 
p. 162, and Yakut, vol. iv. p. 417), the Banu Hizzan of Ya- 
mamah were derived from the Banu ‘Anazah, descendants of 
Babl'ah son of Nizar, and were consequently of the same 
stem as the Banu Hanifah, the Banu ‘Ijl and, according to 
what is stated above, as the Banu Yarbu‘. The name 
Hizzan was also borne by the ancestor of an ancient people, 
descendants of Lawadh son of Shem. ('Tabari, vol. i. p. -213 ; 
Ibn Khaldun, vol. ii. p. 7.) 

The story of ‘Amlik, or ‘Amliik, and Yamamah will be 
found in Mas'udi (Barbier de Maynard, vol. iii. p. 276, 
« 5 ' 5 '.). It tells how Ibn Tubba', King of the 

Biniyarites, marched at the head of an army against the 
Jadisites. The king was warned that a certain woman at 
Jaww, as it was then still called, possessed such marvellous 
strength of vision, that she was able to descry a horseman 
at a di.stance of three days^ journey. He ordered his 
soldiers each to hew down a tree and to carry it before 
him. Yamamah watched the enemy's army and reported 
that she beheld a forest advancing against them, with a 
man behind each tree. She was disbelieved, the city was 
surprised and taken, and the Jadisites, who had exterminated 
the '{'asmites, in revenge for the tyranny to which they were 
subjected by the 'Tasmite king ‘Amlii^^, were now them- 
selves massacred to the last man.f 

• The name Hamdan, which occurs in the passage above men- 
tioned, is clearly a misprint for Hizzan. 

t Yamamah’s words describing W'hat she first saw, are somewhat 
more intelligible as given by Ya^ut (iv, 1033) than according to 
to Tabari’s and Mas'udi’s versions. 
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The story is to be found not only in Mas'ndi, who wrote 
in A.n. 944, but it is also told by 'J't^'bari (i. 771) who died in 
A.]}. 923. And the latter relates it on the authority of Ibn 
Isbak, who died in A.H. 151, a.i>. 768. 

Non 120 top. 180. — ^The tribe of ‘Ad has been men- 
tioned in Note 96. The ‘Adites were, like Xasm, Jadis, 
Thamud, etc., one of the aboriginal Arab tribes, all of 
whom have disappeared. The statement in the text, re- 
lating to the people conquered by the posterity of Ya‘rub, 
must, I presame, be applied to the second or later ‘Adites, 
descendants of those members of the tribe who escaped 
destruction in the days of the prophet Hud. 

Both lladramaut and Ya‘rub are usually described as sons 
of Kabtan. 

Note 121 to p. 182. — Zafar was conquered in a.h. 678 
by Sultan al-Muzaffar, the second king of Yaman of the 
dynasty of the Banu Basul. The Prince of Zafar was at 
that time Salim son of Idris, grandson, it is to be presumed, 
of Ahmad ibn Muhammad, the person mentioned in the 
text, and the founder of a short-lived dynasty. A full 
account of al-Muzalfar’s conquest is given by Ibn ^atim 
(fol. 100 obv. It is also mentioned by al-Janadi 

(p. 181 obv.), and Khazraji, in his ‘Vkud (fol. 115 obv.), 
follows Ibn Hatim. 

Khazraji calls the city Zafar al-Hamudi sic). In 

Ibn Batutah’s travels the name is written Jiio which his 
translators have rendered Zhafar auj; jjlantes salines et 
amercs. Zafar al-llarnudi may be the correct reading, but 
whether or not, we may infer that the town was named 
after the founder of the dynasty. In Janadi he is called al- 
Habu<fi {sic) and in al-Ahdal (fol. 2(50 rev.), who, 

in his account of the place, simply copies al-Janadi, the 
word appears as al-liabuti Sprenger (p. 144, 146) 

has 

In saying that the seaport of Zafar was the seat of the 
Tubbas, Ibn Khaldun evidently confuses it with the ancient 
city of the IJimyarites of the same name, which stood 
south of San'a, and of which some traces still exist (see 
supra, Note 22). 

Noth 122 to p. 183. — ^The Ka‘bah of Najran is said to 
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have been a Christian church, built by the family of 'Abd 
al-Madan ibn Dayyan (Rayyan ?). of -whom mention will be 
made in a' sabsequent note (No. 126). 

For Kuss ibn Sa'idah, see Mas'udi’s Golden Meadows 
(Barbier de Meynard, i. 133). He died towards the com- 
mencement of the Prophet’s career, and the Taj al-'Arus 
mentions, on the authority of the Lisan al-'Arab, that Kuss 
ibn Sa’idah was styled Bishop of Najran. 

Note 123 to p. 183. — A translation of the story of the 
sons of Nizar and of the Jurhumite Af‘a of Najian will be 
found in Mas'udi (Barbier de Meynard, iii. 228), 

Mushallal is the name of a place situated between Mecca 
and Medinah, 

The Jurhumites were descended from Jurhum son of 
Kahtan and brother of Ya‘rub. The patriarch Ishmael 
married a daughter of the tribe, and from them was de- 
scended ‘Adnan grandfather of Nizar and ancestor of the 
Ishmaelite or insititious Arabs. Another, a primeval tribe 
known as the first Jurhumites, is mentioned by Arab writers. 
They were contemporaries of the ‘Adites, and like them 
they perished and utterly disappeared. I do not know 
whence Ibn Kbaldiin derives his authority for the name 
and pedigree given in the text to the Af‘a, but he men- 
tions both name and pedigree elsewhere likewise (vol. ii. 
p. 255). 

Note 1 24 to p, 1 83. — Faymiyyun was a Syrian Chris- 
tian, but a follower of the true faith afterwards re-estab- 
lished by the Arabian Prophet. Having been captured by 
a band of wandering Arabs, he was brought to Najran and 
there sold into slavery. Through the example of his piety, 
and through the influence of the miracles he wrought in the 
name of the true God, the people of Najran, until then 
steeped in idolatry, became converted to the faith.* The 
period at which this occurred is not mentioned, but not 
long before the birth of the Prophet, the Christians of 


• 'T&bari, i, 920, gqq^. The inhabitants of Najran, wo are told, 
worshipped a palm tree, which on certain feast days, they deco- 
rated with coloured cloths and with the ornaments of their women. 
At so late a period as that of the Prophet, the Madhhijites of 
Najran appear to have worshipped the idol Taghuth. See Pro- 
fessor Kobertson-Smith’s “Kinship,” p. 192. 
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Najran became victims to the hostility of Dhu Nawas, the 
last of the long line of the T abbas or Himyarite^Kings of 
Yaman. He sought to force them into the acceptance of 
Jadmism, the religion he had himself adopted, and the 
savage cruelty with which he pursued his design is de- 
nounced in the ICur'an (S. Ixxxv.), where he is proclaimed 
as doomed to the torments of hell. These persecutions of 
the Christians of Najran brought about the invasion and 
conquest of Yaman by the Abyssinians, who were themselves 
subsequently expelled by the Persians. 

The Arab traditions on the proficiency acquired by the 
people of Najran in the practice of supernatural arts, may 
serve to show that long before the rise of Islam, the 
Christian inhabitants of that province had made consider- 
able progress in civilization. 

It will be noticed that they are spoken of in our text as 
having themselves held the Jewish faith in early days, 
fabari mentions that when Baruch fulfilled his mission 
to Bukht Nassar (supra, Note 3), he came from Najran. 

Note 125 to p. 184. — Abu ‘Omar Yusuf ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, a famous traditionist, was a native of Cordova and 
died in a.h. 463. His life is included in the biographies of 
Ibn Khallikan (de Slanc, iv. p. 398). 

It may be remarked that (in vol. ii. p. 256), Ibn Khal- 
dun himself omits the name of Yazid and substitutes that 
of his brother ‘Abd al-Hajr son of ‘Abd al-Madan. In his 
biography of the Prophet (p. 53) he, however, follows the 
narrative of Tabari. 

Note 126 to p. 184.— Ibn Khaldun repeats in vol. ii. 
p. 255, that a portion of the Azdites remained in Najran and 
shared the authority of the Madhhijites over the country ; 
but he makes there no mention of the Banu ’l-Harith ibn 
Ka‘b of the tribe of Azd. Al-Mas‘udi tells us (Barbier de 
Meynard, iii. 390) that the Azdites in Najran were absorbed 
in the tribe of Madhhij, a statement which seems more 
probable than that quoted in our text from Ibn Hazm. 
The chieftainship seems to have remained permanently in 
the hands of the Banu IJarith the Madhhijites. It passed 
on to a family of that tribe, known as the Banu Dayyan (or 
Bayyan f), descendants of Yazid surnamed Dayyan. His 
son was 'Abd al-Madan, mentioned in the text and in Note 
122, father (ancestor ?) of Yazid son of 'Abd al-Madan, who 
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uras conyerted to Islam. Ibn Khaldun proceeds with a 
quotation^from Ibn Sa‘id, to the effect that in the sixth 
century, supreme power was held by ^Abd al-^^ys of the 
family of Abn 'l-Jud descendant of ‘Abd al-Madan. He 
says in our text, probably on the same authority, that ‘Abd 
al-Kays was deposed by Ibn Mahdy, but it will be observed 
that there is no mention of him in our copy of ‘Omarah, 
nor isHajran mentioned as one of the places over which Ibn 
Mahdy ever exercised authority. I must add that I know 
of no other instance in which the name ‘Abd al-Kays was 
borne by any person in Muhammadan times. 

Note 127 to p. 185. — I have nowhere found confirmation 
of Ibn Khaldun’s statement that al-Kasim fled to India and 
died there. Al-Khazraji says (p. 291) that certain Yamau- 
ites, on the appearance of the Karmathians in their country, 
proceeded to the Mountain of Hass at Medinah, in a,h. 
284, and raised to supreme authority the Imam al-Hady 
Yahya son of flusayn son of al- Kasim, who, with their assis- 
tance, conquered the country between Sa'dah and San‘a. 
Al-Ahdal tells us (fol. 12 rev.) that al -Kasim died at ar-Eass, 
leaving two sons, Muhammad and Husayn. 

The Zaydite MSS. recently acquired by the library of 
the Bi'itish Museum, give a fairly consistent account of 
the life of al-Kasim, the ancestor ot the long line of Imams 
of Yaman. According to the Hada ik al-Wardiyah (Or. 
3786 and 38 13), when Muhammad son of Ibrahim Tabataba 
died in a.h. 199, his brother al-Kasim was in Egypt. He 
remained there about ten years, living in a state of 
obscurity and in concealment, but recognized as the suc- 
cessor of his brother by the Alides, who sent him emis- 
saries from all parts of the empire, from Mecca and from 
Medinah, from Kufah, from llayy and from Kazwin. 

When ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir was appointed to the 
Government of Egypt (in a.h. 211 according to Makrizi, 
in A.H. 210 or 211 according to Ibn al-Athir), the new 
Governor adopted measures for the arrest of al-Kasim.* 
The latter contrived, however, to make his escape from 
Egypt and to reach Hijaz. There he sought refuge with 
an Arab tribe, among whom he lived concealed, throughout 
the reign of al-Ma'mun and of his immediate successors. 
The lapse of years brought about a relaxation of the enmity 


• Cf. Tabari, voL iii. p. 1094, sqq. 
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with which he had been so long pursued, and towards the 
end of his life al-!l^asim purchased a property, named ar- 
JBoss, situated near Dhu Hulayfah “ on the farther side of 
Jabal al-Aswad.” * Here he built himself a house, in which 
he died in A.B. 246. 

The successor of al-!Kasim to the Imamate was, according 
to the author of the Yawaklt, Muhammad son of al-]l^asim, 
descendant of ‘Aly Zayn al-‘Abidm and of H^sayn 
brother of Hasan. As Muhammad is generally admitted 
to have disappeared in a.u. 219, the introduction of his 
name seems an anachronism, but the case is not excep- 
tional. 

Of Husayn and Muhammad, the two sons of al<Husim the 
Bassite, no record seems to have been preserved.f 

Yahya son of Husayn, who afterwards assumed the title 
al-Hddy ila ’l-Hakk, the Leader unto Truth, was born a 
year before the death of his grandfather. Al-Hady asserted 
his claim to the Imamate in a.h. 280 and proceeded to 
Sa‘dah, where he used his influence to put an end to the 
strife with which the city was distracted. But he was soon 
compelled to abandon his task and to return to the Hijaz. 
Early in 284, he received invitations from the citizens to 
place himself at their head, and accordingly, in Safar of that 
year, he re-appeared at Sa'dah accompanied by his uncle 
Muhammad. He conquered Najran, and was next engaged 
in warfare with the Karmathiaus. The Zaydite author of 
the Hada'ik is silent over most of the particulars given by 
al-Khazraji {supra, Note 8) as well as by the author of the 
History of the Karmathiaus in Yaman, but he mentions that 
al-Hady sent his son Muhammad al-Murtada to assist the 
people of San'a against the Ismailites, to which he adds that 
the Imam became master of Yaman. Al-Hady died at Sa'dah 
in Dhu ’1-Hijjah 298, of poison it is said. He left three sons, 
Abu ’l-Hasim Muhammad al-Murtada, Ahmad surnamed 
au-Nasir and Hasan. 


* Dhu Hulayfah is described by Yakut as a village situated six 
or seven miles from Medinah and as the Mikut (see Note 16) of 
the people of that city. 

t The names of other sons are mentioned by genealogists, and 
there seems little doubt that certain descendants of al-Hasim 
settled in Egypt. See the Tiij al-‘Arus, s.v. Bass, and cf. Ibn 
Khallikiln (de Slane), vols. i. 115 and ii. 46. 
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The next Imam of the Zajdites, it is stated, was ^asall 
ibn *Aly sui-named an-Na?ir lil-5akk, but better known in 
history as al-Ufrmh. He arose in Persia in jl.s. 301, and 
died at Amul in Tabanstan in 804. 

But we are also told that next in succession to al-Hady was 
his son Muhammad al-Murta4(t. He succeeded upon the 
death of his father, and abdicated in 301 in favour of his 
brother Ahmad an-Nasir. This leaves no room for al- 
Utrush. The author of the Yawaklt, on the other hand, 
tells us that the Imamate of both the sons of al-Hady is 
disputed. Al-Murtada died at Sa'dah in a.h. 310. 

Alimad an-Nasir li-din Illah was chiefly engaged in wars 
with the Karmathians of Maswar, whose ruler, it is stated, 
was ‘Abd al-Hamid son of Muhammad son of al-Hajjaj.* A 
battle is said to have been fought in Sha'ban 307, in which 
the Karmathians were utterly defeated, but ‘Abd al-Hamid 
succeeded in making his escape. Ahmad an-Nasir died, 
according to the author of the Hada'ik, in a.h. 825. 

For the subsequent Imams down to the middle of the 
seventh century of the Hi j rah, 1 may content myself with 
referring the reader to the Genealogical Table, Note 107, 
and to Note 130. 

I must add that I have not been able to identify the 
writer Ibn al-Mujdb, mentioned by Ibn Khaldun. 

Note 128 to p. 186. — Abu Bakr ]\luhammad ibn Yahya 
as-Suli died in a.h. 335. His life is given by IbnKhallikan 
(de Slane, vol. iii. p. 68). He was a voluminous writer, 
and it will be noticed that among his works was a History 
of the Karmathians. He is doubtless the author quoted by 
adh'Dhahabi, as reproduced by Prof, de Goeje in his “ His- 
toire des Carmathes ’’ (p. 35). 

Note 129 to p. 188. — Kamal ad-din ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, surnamed Ibn al-‘Adim, was author of an important 
work in ten volumes on the history of Aleppo, entitled 
Bughyat fi tariJch Halab, a title which may be 

translated “ Object of the Student’s furthest desires in re- 
spect to the History of Aleppo.” He afterwards wrote an 


* This ‘Abd al Hamid, it must be presumed, was father of 
Ibmhlm ibn ‘Abd al-!l^mid, mentioned in Janadi’s history of the 
Karmathians (jiupra, p. 210). 
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abridgment of the work, to which he gave the name 
Zubdat al-Halab, a portion of which has been published by 
Frey tag. Ibn al-^Adim was born in a.h, 580 and died in 
660. 

Note 130 to p. 190. — Ibn Khaldun’s chapter on the 
Eassite Imams is so incorrect that I have felt inclined to 
omit it altogether. But I have eventually thought that a 
more useful purpose may be gained by allowing it to form 
part of this volume, and by pointing out its inaccuracies. 
Touching the Suleymanite Sharifs of Yaman, it will be 
sufficient to refer to what I have said in Note 88. 

I have there pointed ont Ibn Khaldun’s error in respect 
to the Imam Ahmad (al-Mutawakkil) son of Suleyman, 
whom he erroneously calls son of Hamzah, and of whom he 
still more inaccurately says, that he was nearly related to 
the Suleymanite Ghanim ibn Yahya. The Imam in ques- 
tion was in point of fact a direct descendant of an-Nasir 
Ahmad son of al-Hfidy Yahya. ‘Omarah is therefore right in 
styling him the Eassite. (See the Genealogical Table to 
Note 107.) 

Ahmad al-Motawakkil 'al’ Allah issued his proclama- 
tions asserting his claims to the Imamate in a.h. 532, and 
was recognized in Najrfin as well as at Sa'dah. With the 
assistance of the neighbouring Arab tribes, he attacked and 
defeated the Hamdanite King of San'fi, Hatim ibn Ahmad, 
in A.H. 545. In 549, he marched against the Karmathian 
tribe of Ydm, who, if the Zaydite historians are to be 
believed, still persisted in the practices described in Janadi’s 
account of the sect {supra, pp. 199 and 203). The country 
was plundered and laid utterly waste by the Imam’s troops, 
the remnant of the population seeking refuge in Najran. 
His expedition to Zabid took place in a h. 552. The account 
of it given by the Zaydite writers differs materially from 
‘Omarah’ s. The Prince of Zabid, Fafcik son of Muhammad, 
was, they say, a man of unparalleled wickedness and 
addicted to unnatural crimes. He fell into the hands of 
the Imam, who, refusing an enormous ransom, ordered his 
prisoner to be put to death in obedience to the Divine law. 
The Imam remained eight days at Zabid. He appointed a 
governor over the city and departed victorious and triumph- 
ant. He continued to wage war in defence of the faith and 
his fame spread abroad. The Khutbah was recited in his 
name in Khaybar and at Yanbu‘. He reigned thirty-three 
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years. Towards tbe latter end of his life he became blind, 
and he died in JuH. 566. 

AitMansob BiLtAH ‘Abd Ablah was likewise a member of 
the Bassite family, descendant of bfamzah (son of the Imam 
Abu Hashim al-^asan) and of ‘Abd Allah grandson of al- 
Kasim the Bassite (see the Genealogical Table, Note 107). 
He was bom in a.h. 561, proclaimed himself Imam in 593, 
and was solemnly recognized in the following year. He 
took up his residence for a time at Sa‘dah, then moved 
southwards, and in 594 or beginning of 595, he entered 
San'a, where the citizens submitted to his rule. In 595 he 
made himself master of Dhamar and its neighbourhood, 
but was soon compelled to relinquish his conquests and to 
retreat northward.* He nevertheless continued to increase 
in power and reputation, which not only extended into the 
^ijaz, but his authority as Imam was formally recognized 
by the Zaydites of Persia. In a.h. 600 he restored and 
strengthened the fortress of Zafar. In 611 he regained 
possession of San‘a and Dhamar and occupied himself in 
subjecting the MutarriHyak, whom, according to his own 
historians, he treated with great cruelty.t 

At the instigation of the Abbaside Khalifah an-Nasir, a 
strong force was sent, in a.h. 612, against al- Mansur by 
al-Mas*ud, the last Ayyubite Sultan of Yaman. The Imam 
retreated to the neighbourhood of Kaukaban and intrenched 
himself in a strong position, where he built a substantial 
house for himself and quarters for his followers, and where 
he also set up a mint. That position he occupied for three 
months and a half, during which time frequent engage- 
ments took place between his troops and . their enemies. 
In 613 a truce was agreed upon. The Imam removed to 
Kaukaban and then to Zafar. His health now gave way, 
and he died at the former place in the first month of 
A.H. 614. 

The death of al-Mansur billah was followed by a division 
in the ranks of the Zaydites. The people of Sa‘dah and 

* Ihn al-Athir mentions in his Chronicles (vol. xii. 113) the 
defeat of al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah by the Ayyubite Sultan al-Mu‘izz 
Isma'Il, and the date he gives is A.a. 597, not 592 as in our text 
of Ibn Khaldun. 

t The word frequently occurs in the Zaydite histories. 
I have nowhere met with an explanation, but it seems to be a 
designation for the Sunnite Muslims and is very generally accom- 
panied by the epithet ahakiyah, the vile. 
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its neigliboiirhood recognized as Imam the Sharif Majd 
(or Najm) ad-din Yahya ibn al-Mubsin (read Muhammad),* 
who adopted the surname of al-Hady ila '1-Hakk, the same 
as that of his namesake and ancestor, the originator of the 
dynasty. In the southern districts, ^Izz ad-din Muhammad, 
snrnamed an-Na|ir li-din Illah, son of al-Mansur *Abd 
Allah, was proclaimed Imam. He was defeated, in a.h. 623, 
in an engagement near San'a with the troops of the Ayyub- 
ite King al-Mas‘ud. He fled to Thula, wounded by an 
arrow in the eye, and died before the end of the year. He 
was succeeded by his brother Shams ad-dln Ahmad, al- 
Mntawakkil ‘al’ Allah. Al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah, it must be 
stated, left a large family of sons besides the two I have 
here mentioned. 

The Imam Ahmad ibn Hdsatn (ibn Ahmad ibn al-Kasim), 
snmamed al-Mahdi, was proclaimed at Thula in A.H. 646. 
On the question of his descent there is a singular disagree- 
ment between the writers 1 have had the means of con- 
sulting, a thing all the more strange considering the 
importance attached by the Zaydites to the purity of 
their Imam’s pedigree. Al-Ahdal makes Ahmad ibn 
Husayn groat grandson of Kasim (Abu ’1-Kasim al 
IJlusayn ?) son of al-Mu'ayyad Ahmad (one of the 
Persian Imams), descendant of Zayd son of Hasan and 
consequently not a member of the llassite family.-)- The 
author of the YawakU identifies his great-grandfather with 
al-Mansur al-Kasim, who died in a.h. 693, and among whose 
children no son of the name of Ahmad has been mentioned. 
The author of the Bugliyat al-MiirJd says that he was de- 
scendant, as well as Malikah the mother of the Imam Ahmad 
ibn Suleyman, of Ahmad son of Isma‘il Abu ’1-Barakat, 
descendant of Muhammad son of al-Kasim the Bassite. 
This agrees with what is said by the author of the Jawdhir, 
who, however, confines himself to the statement that the 
Imam’s great-grandfather al-Kasim was descended from 
Muhammad son of al-Ksisim the Bassite. On the other 
hand, a comparison of dates — the Imam Ahmad ibn Suley- 
man having been born in a.h. 500 — leaves the question in a 
doubtful condition. 

The designation al-Mufi I find nowhere but in Ibn 

* Compare the Kdshifat aUGhummah, fol. 22 rev., with the 
J^add'ik, fol. 206 rev. 1. 14. 

t See the Qencalogical Table to Note 107. 
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Khaldun, who, it would appear, has borrowed it from al- 
Bayhaki.* The word signifies one appointed to subjugate. 

Ahmad ib'n al-Busayn was raised to the Imamate with 
the full consent and approval of the family of al-Mansur 
‘Abd Allah. Ere long he was able to treat on terms of 
equality with the Basulite Sultan, at that time al-Mnzaffar 
Yusuf. Such a state of things was necessarily most dis- 
tasteful, not only to the Saltan, but to all orthodox Muslims. 
Khazraji tells as, in his ‘Ukud, that the Abbaside Khalifah 
al-Musta'sim sent the Sultan orders to put an end to the 
dominion of the heretical Imam. The Zaydite historians 
relate a different and a somewhat carious story. According 
to their version (Yawakit, fol. 171 rev.), al-Muzafiar asked 
assistance of al-Musta'sim against the Imam. The Khalifah, 
it is related, sent the Sultan certain Hashlshiyin, otherwise 
called, he continues, Fiddwiyln. These are persons, he 
further explains, “ who sell themselves and risk their lives 
in accomplishing the slaughter of a person whose death is 
required of them.” f It is not without interest to observe 
that the word Ifashishlyln (or Hashishiyun) is the same as 
that found by Mr. Lane (“ Thousand and One Nights,” 
Note 46 to ch. ii.) in Idrisi’s Geography, applied to the 
people we call the Assassins. The word, as Mr. Lane re- 
marks, is precisely synonymous with Hashslulshln. The 
latter is the form in common use at the present day, though 
it now simply signifies persons addicted to the use of the 
drug. 

Saltan al-Muzaffar sent the assassins on a pretended 
mission to the Imam. They were received in audience, and 
veiy nearly succeeded in effecting their purpose. The 
Imam was wounded by the dagger of his assailant, but 
was rescued from the struggle by his attendants. % 

Ere long the Imam was beset with more serious trouble. 
The fidelity of the family of al-Mansur to their oaths of 
allegiance did not long endure. The distribution of com- 
mands brought about jealousy and dissensions, not only on 


• See supra, p. 175, and compare with the passage in vol. ii. 
p. 253 of Ibn Khaldun’s General History (Bui. ed.). 
f See supra. Note 55. 

J We are told by the same writer (fol. 166 obv.) that the 
Persian Imam Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Aly al-Hfidi al-Hakayni, who pur- 
sued the Ismailites with his enmity, was murdered in a.h. 440 by 
a Hashishy, sent for the purpose from the castle of Almut. 
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their part, but also on that of other powerful chiefs. 
Denunciations were launched against the Imam, of whom it 
was declared that he was devoid of the qualities required 
by Divine law for his sacred office. The people were called 
upon to transfer their allegiance to the Sharif Dasan ibn 
Wahhas, Certain acts of extortion committed by order of 
the Imam Al^mad ibn 5nsayn filled up the measure of his 
unpopularity. The malcontents called upon Shams ad>din 
Aljuiad (al-Mutawakkil), chief of the 5amzite8 and son of 
the Imam al-Mansur ‘^Abd Allah, to place himself at their 
head. They received support and assistance from the 
Basulite king of Yaman. The rival forces met at Shuwabah 
in A.H. 656.* The Imam’s troops were defeated and fled, 
leaving him almost alone on the field of battle. Surrounded 
by a band of his enemies, he was overpowered and killed, 
and his head carried to the tent of Shams ad-din. The 
event is said to have occurred on the identical day upon 
which the last Abbaside Khalifah of Baghdad was put to 
death by Hulaku. The Sharif Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
ibn Wahhas was proclaimed Imam, but was not universally 
acknowledged. 

For about two years before that time, the country had 
been devastated by famine, which now resulted in pestilence. 
Among its earliest victims was Shams ad-din Ahmad, and 
he was followed, before the end of the year, by two other 
sons of al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah, Najm ad-din Musa and 
Dasan. The chieftainship over the Hamzites consequently 
devolved upon their brother, Sarim ad-din Da-ud, son of 
the Imam al-Mansiir 'Abd Allah. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
Imamate of Yaman was held by a family descended from 
al'Man^ur al-Kdsim son of Muhammad son of 'Aly al- 
Amlahii, a descendant of Yusuf ad-Da‘y great-grandson of 


* For Shuwabah see supra. Note 6 (footnote). The author of 
the Jawahir says that it stood east of jjafilr ; Ya^ut, that it was 
at a distance of four miles from San'a (elsewhere he says four 
parasangs) on the banks of the river JDarawdn, which he tells us, 
flowed between Shuwabah and a town named after the river. The 
distance from San'ii, as will be seen, must have been considerably 
more than even four parasangs. Yakut adds a strange account of 
the savage and desolate nature of the country. No bird, he says, 
will pass over it, and the bed of the river, he continues, is strewn 
with stones resembling the fangs of a dog. 
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al-Hady the founder^ as has been seen, of theBassite 

dynasty. 

Mansur al-Kasim was bom in a.h. 967 and died in 
A.H. 1029 (a.d. 1620), after a reign of twenty-three years. 
He is the Imam “ Kbassem ibn Mohamed " spoken of by 
Niebuhr as.ancestor of al-Mahdi 'Abbas, the reigning Imam 
of Yaman at the time of the traveller’s visit to San'a in 
A.l>. 1763. Niebuhr prints in his Description de VArahie a 
genealogical table giving the names and tracing the descent, 
from al Kasim, of the Imams who successively occupied the 
throne down to the accession of al-Mahdi ‘Abbas. The 
Bughyat al-Muiid contains a minute account of the numer- 
ous descendants of al-Kfisiin, the effect of which is to show 
that Niebuhr’s table requires correction. Thus, al-Basim 
was succeeded, according to the Bughyat, not by his son 
Isma'il, but by his eldest son, al-Mu'ajyad Muhammad, 
born in a.h. 990, and who reigned from A.ii, 1029 until his 
death in a.h. 1 054, twenty-five years. His successor was 
his brother Isma'il al-Mutawakkil, who died in a.h. 1087 
(a.d. 1676), aged sixty-six year.s.* The life of the Imam 
al-Mansur al-Kasim forms the subject of a MS. in the 
British Museum library, Or. 3329. 

The biography of an earlier Imitm, al-MutmoaJckil ‘al’ 
Allah Ya/iya, will be found in one of the Zaydite MSS. 
(Or. 3731). Al-Mutawakkil, who died in a.h. 965 (a.d. 
1558), likewise claimed to bo a descendant of Yusuf the 
Da'y, but the line of descent is separate and distinct from 
that of al-Kasim. 

Note 131 to p. 191, — Some words are, I think, here 
omitted in the text, but the general sense of the passage is 
sufficiently obvious. 

There is some difficulty in arriving at the correct 
names of the two personages who play so important a part 
in the history of the Karrnathians, or Ismailites, in Yaman. 
Ibn Fadl is called Muhammad by Ibn Khaldun, so also by 
Ibn al-Athir, and probably therefore by other writers 
whose works I have not within reach. On the other band, 
he is called ‘Aly not only by ‘Omarah, but also by Janadi, 
Khazraji, etc., by Mas'udi and by the author of the Dastur 

• The year of al-Kasim’s birth is recorded in a chronogram 
ehj Ayf. y ^ = 967 ; also the date of al-Mutawakkil 
Isma'il’s accession ljj — 1064. 
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al-Muna/Jimm, wliotn I have already had occasion to 
mention {supra, Note. 26). See also the footnote to the 
printed edition of Tabari, iii. p. 2256. 

In the case of his companion, the discrepancies between 
the different names attributed to him are even greater. 
But in styling him Man§ur, as if it were a proper name, 
Janadi and Khazraji have allowed themselves to be led into 
error, through the fact that the Ismailite emissary was 
known by the designation Mansur al-Yaman, he, that is to 
say, who was endowed with divine assistance in Yaman, 
meaning further, he who was victorious or who triumphed 
in Yaman. Khazraji gives him the name of Mansur son of 
Ifusayn. 

The author of the Dnstur calls him Abu ’1-Kasim (see 
supra, p. 193), al-Faraj ibn Hasan ibn Tlaushab ibn Zadan 
al-Kufi (native of Kfifa). In MakrTzi (vol. i. p. 349) we read 
Abu ^1-Kasim al-Ilusayu ibn Faraj ibn Haushab al-Kufi ; 
in Ibn ’1-Athir (vol. viii. p. 22), Rustam ibn al-Husayn 
(or al-Hasan) ibn Haushab ibn Dadhan an-Najjar. The 
difference between the two last mentioned is somewhat 
singular, seeing that a comparison of the two passages re- 
lating to Ibn Haushab clearly shows that both writers 
have borrowed, whether directly or indirectly, from one 
and the same source. In Makrizi, it may be remarked, the 
word kharraha, to ruin or devastate, has been wrongly 
substituted for Ijaratha, to plough, with the result of 
destroying the sense of the phrase. 

Not* 132 to p. 191. — There is here a divergence between 
the statements of al- Janadi and Khazraji touching the 
pedigree of Ibn Fadl, all the more noticeable, since both 
evidently derive their accounts of the Karmathians in 
Yaman from the same origin, that is to say, from Ibn Malik, 
the writer mentioned in the text. 

In Khazraji there is no mention of Dhn Jadan. Ibn 
al-Athir, it deserves perhaps to be noticed, says that Ibn 
Fadl was member of a family, natives of al-Janad. Al- 
Kbaz'raji simply says that Ibn Fadl was descendant of 
“ Khanfar son of Saba son of Safi (Sayfi ?) son of Zur'ah 
(Himyar the younger) son of Saba the younger.” 

The tribe or family of Khanfar is mentioned by al- 
Hamdani (p. 204, 1. 10), and elsewhere (p. 58, 1. 19) the 
same writer tells us that Khanfar was the name of a town 
in Abyan. 

Y 2 
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NOTES 183-136. 


Note 1 83 to p. 192. — It is' of course altogether out of the 
question to suppose that Ibn ^aushab and Ibn Fadl were 
sent to Yaman by Maymun, or that ‘Obayd Allah the Mahdy 
was his son. 

*Abd Allah son of Maymun, the real author of the 
Ismailite conspiracy, was perhaps still living when the two 
emissaries were despatched ; but Prof, de Goeje shows that 
it was doubtless Abdallah’s son Abmad who organized the 
mission to Yaman. 

, ‘Obayd Allah must at that time have been in his child- 
hood. He died in a.h. 822, at the age, according to Ibn 
al-Athir, of sixty-three years. 

Note 134 to p. 193. — These words are founded npon a 
traditionary saying of the Prophet. It is cited in both the 
works of Khazraji preserved in the Leiden Library, and also 
in the book by ar-Rfizi at the British Museum. 


Note 135 to p. 194. — Al-Khazraji here adds that Ibn 
Haushab and Ibn Fadl arrived in Yaman shortly after the 
assassination of Muhammad ibn Ya‘fur, an event which we 
have been told by al-Janadi, on the authority of Ibn al- 
Jauzi, occurred in the first month of A.H. 279 {supra. 
Note 8, p. 225). 

Prof, de Goeje arrives at the conclusion that the Ismail- 
ite mission was sent to Yaman in a.h. 26G, a date in accord 
with Makrizi and with the author of the Dastur. The 
latter states that the two missionaries were despatched in 
266, whilst both agree in saying that they arrived in Yaman 
in 268 and that the Ismailite supremacy began to be freely 
preached in 270. 

It would follow that Ibn Fadl’s final conquest of San‘a * 
(see Note 138) must have occurred thirty-one years and 
Ibn Ilaushab’s death (a.h. 302) thirty-four years after their 
arrival in the country. It would in fact appear that they 
laboured for many long years, before they gained the com- 
manding position which they eventually held for a.brief 
period. 

Note 136 to p, 196. — It will be noticed that Abu ‘Abd 
Allah is here represented as having been sent to Africa by 
Maymun, or as it may be understood, by the ruling chief 
of the Ismailites at that period, and not by Ibn ^aushab as 
is stated by other writers. But it is probably true- that 
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some time previous to his mission, Abu ‘Abd Allah was 
absent from his native country, that he had an interview 
with the grand master (de Goeje, p. 19, footnote), and 
that he returned thereafter to Yaman. 

As regards ihe question of the date at which his mission 
to Africa occurred, the year 290 is to be found in Khazraji 
as in our text. Makrizi says (vol. i. p. 350) that Abu ‘Abd 
Allah' arrived in the country of Katamah in a.h. 288. In 
Ibn al-Athir we read 280, the date adopted by de Sacy, on 
the authority of Baybars al-Mansury and of Abu ^1-Fada. 
According to Ibn al-Athir, not only was Abu ‘Abd Allah 
in North Africa before the death (at the latter end of 
A.H. 289) of Ibrahim ibn Ahmad the Aghlabite, but it would 
further appear that he had previous to that event acquired 
sufficient power in the country, to enable him to enter into 
a state of open warfare with the troops of Ibrahim. (Ibn 
al-Athir, vol. viii. pp. 25, 26.) The author of the Dastur 
cannot be accepted as a safe guide, but it is not without 
interest to notice that, although he explicitly mentions the 
totally inadmissible year 290 as that of Abu ‘Abd Allah's 
arrival, he does so immediately after mentioning figures, 
145 -f 135 (245 + 35 ?) which gives us the date of 
A.H. 280. 

The year 296, mentioned in our text as that in which 
‘Obayd Allah started for North Africa, must be wrong. Our 
author is, it is true, by no means singular in his error, but 
Professor de Goeje shows that ‘Obayd Allah's departure 
from Syria occurred, in all probability, not later than ah. 287 
or 288. 

A statement by the author of the Dastur may be noted, 
to the effect that when ‘Obayd Allah arrived in Egypt he 
intended proceeding to Yaman, that ho was deterred 
by news of the insubordination of Ibn al-Fadl, and that he 
remained in concealment in Egypt until ho departed for 
North Africa. 

Noth 137 to p. 199. — Professor de Goeje has reproduced 
these verses from Khazraji. Two lines are added, expressive 
of the indignation they aroused in the mind of the orthodox 
Muslim who has preserved them. The two lines are of the 
same character as the . following, interpolated by Dayba‘, 
immediately after the passage in which the supposed new 
Prophet is represented as proclaiming the abolition of prayer 
and of fasting : — 
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May God curse him in every land. — May God abase him 
whilhersoever he go (or among the followers of all religions). 

Note 138 to p. 199. — According to Khazraji, Ibn Fadl 
first obtained possession of §an‘a in 293, a statement whicU 
is indeed confirmed by Tabari (vol. iii. pp. 2256 and 2267), 
and by Ibn al-Athir (rii. p. 878). Al-Kbazraji’s narmtive 
(pp. 81, 35) is to the efiect that !)hamnr having been seized 
by the Karinathiaus, As‘ad ibn Ya‘f«r tendered his sabinis- 
sion, but that he lltsii upon Ibn Fadl making his entry into 
San'a. The citizens applied for aid to the Zaydito imam 
of §a‘dah, al-Hadi Yahya, who despatched against their 
enemies an army under the coujinaud of his sou Abu '1- 
^asim Muhammad at*Murta<la. Tliey gained possession of 
Dhamar and ctuupeiied the Karmathiaivs to abandon ^an'a. 
But the latter recaptured Dhamar from the hands of al- 
Murtada in a.o. 291, and drove him to seek refuge at San'a, 
where he joined his father. Ai-ll.'uJi was now attacked by 
the troops of As'ad ibn Ya'fur and, the citizens of Sau'a re- 
fusing to support the linaru against their old masters, he 
abandoned the city and retreated to .SaMali. The Kurtna- 
thians ag^in regained jio.-aession the city for a short 
period, until they were tor a seceml time exjielled with the 
assistance of al-iiiuii. But again the latter was put to 
flight by the a}'})ro,aeh of a .stnoig fercc of the enemy. Al- 
Hadi died in 2'.*8. 'j’lu* Batiu Va'tur once more succeeded 
in wre.sting the city from the Lauds of the Karmathiaus, but 
they were thenuseiveg so -n again driven forth, and Ibu 
Fadl, in Raumdau 299, made his entry into Sau'ii, which re- 
mained thenceforth under his dominion, until the toruiina- 
tion of his career. 

Note 139 to p. 201. — These two words have a truly 
ghastly signification. They are ilerived from the verba 
daba^, to agitnie one’s limbs in the agonirg of (h ath, and 
shakhafa, to fix one's eyg in the stare of death. Al-Kbazntji 
calls the place al-Mashahif, from shahatn, fo welter in 
blood. Muller’s Hamdani mentions al-Maialiiz, situated 
on the banks of the river Zabid (p. 71, 1. 17, and 100,1. 21). 

Note 140 to p. 201.— Tlie author of the Taj al-'Arus 
writes as follows ; — 
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]j[a8ayb, pronounced like Zuitayr, is the name of the riyer (or 
valley) of Zahld. It has an excellent climate, and its women are 
distinguished for their surpassing heauly and for tlieir grace and 
kindlineas. Hence the well-known saying: “On entering the 
town of ^nsayb put your beasts to the trot ” — meaning, hasten 
your pace lest you fail a victinr to the women's fascinations. 

Seo also Hamdiini, p, 53, 1. 21, and 1 19, 1. 17. 

Notk 141 top. 202. — Abu Sa'id nl-Jfumilbi was chief of 
the Knrmathinu Principality of Ihrhniyn. He died in 
A.H. 301, and throughout hi.s life remained faithful in his 
allegiance to ‘Obayd Allah. I do not know howto explain 
the allusion in the te.Kt to his having declared his indepen> 
deuce of the Mainly, excepting by the fact that his fidelity 
seems at one time to have been suspected. Seo tie Goeje’s 
Carmathes, p. 09. 

Note 142 to p. 211. — Pgypt was conquered by Jauhar, 
the Fatimite general, and the foiintlations of the fortress of 
al-Kiihirah (Cairo) were laid, in a.u. 3r>'<. Al-Mii'izz arrived 
in Kgypt and established the seat of the Fatimite Empire 
at Cairo in A.n. 3(J2. 

Note 1 13 to p. 21 1. — Dayba* adds here that Ibn al-Asad 
exercised the oilice i>f l)a‘y under the reigns of the Fatimite 
Khalifuhs a!-IJakim and a/.-Ziiliir ( A.H. 11 1- 12 7), and during 
the earlier year.s of al-iliistausir (a.h. -127-187). 

Note 141 top. 212. — Instead of al-Ahraj or Akhrdj,! 
think wo must read ol-AhJn Ti/, which, ilamduui tells us 
(p. lOCij, ailjuins the lower country of nailur and was in his 
day tins dwelling-place of the P>ami Sulayhi, the Ham- 
dauiles. See Dr. C laser, pp. 38 and 10. He identifies the 
district with the uiodern l.lujrah, shown upon his map, east 
of Haraz. 'J'he place is mentioned, I may add, by al- 
Mukaddasy, who, according to Professor do Goeje’s edition, 
writes UkhruJ. 
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A. 

Ai-A*Azx. 8oe 'Aly ibn Snba and 
Multminmad. 

‘AbbSi ion of ‘Aly al-A'aez, 73. 

'Abba* ibn al • fCaram, Prince of Aden , 
83 (t-aote), (H, fir., 6 «, 307, 3 US. 

dl-Mahay 'Abbas Imam of Vamon, 
822. 

*Abd Allah ibn aMAblws, cousin of 
the Prophet, a|.pointod Governor 
of Yatnan, 130.-- fit. 

'AIkI Allah ibn ol-'Abbfm aah-Sba. 
wiry, the Da'y, successor to Ibn 
Haushab, 208, 200. 

'Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah the 
Sulayhite, adherent of Ibn Najib 
ad'Daulah, and his soceessur as | 
Di'y, fiO, 2»‘J. i 

'Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Madfm, 184. | 

'Abd Allah son of Imam Ahmad an- I 
Kijir, W7. 

•Abd Allah ton ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, 120, 
164. 

•Abd Allah ibn As'ad ibn 'Va'il the 
wm-in-law of .Mansur j 
ibn Ftitik, 08. I 

AUManfir ‘Abd Allah ibn llanvzah, i 
^yditeluhim, 188. llis history 
318, 311». 

‘Abd Allah ibn Hiitira ibn al- 
Qhathim the llamdauite, Prince 
of $au‘it, 230. 

'Abd Allah (or Ziyiid), infant son 
and snccessor of Abu l-Jaysh 
Ish4> 8. H3. 

'Abd Allah (or Ibrahim), eucoosxur 
of the preceding and last of his 
race, 18 s' 13 ., 144. 

'Abd Allah ibn Bauu 

Ya'fur, 227. 

ihti lftt(himtnad 'Abd Allah ibn Abi 
'Ulpsiin aUAbb&r, one of 
*Oiirirah'e inftHiinant*, 12, 103. 


‘Abd Allah ibn al-MahdyaUMa'mari, 
63. 

‘Alsl Allah al-Ma'mun the Abbaside 
Khalifah. .Scuds Ibn Ziyad to 
Yaman, 2-4, 141, 218.-27, 140, 
141, 150, 185, 220, 221, 223, 308, 
314. 

'Abd Allah ibn aUMasu', 258. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Maymun al-lptdd^, 
32 (. See also Maymun. 

‘Ahd Allah ibn (Muhammad ibn) 
’.\ly ibn '.\bd Allah ibual-Abb^, 
as-Siiffiih, the first Abbasido 
Khalifah, 2, 140, 181. 

'.Abd Allah ibn Alnhammad, a/« 
.Maietur, the soyond Abbasido 
Khalifah, 24.5. 

‘Abd Alliih inn Muhammad the 
.'^ulnyhite. Uis death, SI, 84, 
153. Builder nf Dhu Jiblah, 40, 
14S, 160. Owner of Ta‘kar, 
257.-50, IfiO, 16tl. 

.1!js ‘Abd Allah ash-Shiya'i. See 
Htisayn ibn Ahmad* 

'.Vbd Allah ibn Tdhir, 314. 

dlu ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya'fnr. Bead 
.-INt ‘.Ihd .t.’iali abljlusayn at* 
Tuhba’y, which see. 

‘.\bd Allah ibn Y'ahya, 53. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya, Chief of the 
Banu Janb, 205, ‘21^. 

Sulim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya6a tbo 
Snlayhite. Owner of Khadid, 
55, 160, 170 . Bis verses, 50. 

Ibn ‘Abd ai'Barr. See Abu ‘Omar 
Yusuf. 

‘Abd al-Hajr son of ‘Abd aI*Madan, 
313. ‘ 

'Abd al*lj[amid son ofAIuhammad 
son of al-llajjitj, 316. 

'Abd al-lljiadir son of Ahnutd tho 
Ya'fnrlte, 225. 

•Abd ai'^yt, 184, 314. 

/ionit 'Am al-J^ys. Seeal*‘Abdi. * 
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<Abd Madan, 1B4, 312. 313. 

KhmUfah Mbdal^MalikionofMarwail, 
140, m 

*Abd al-Mubsin ibn Ismael, one of 
‘Omarab^s informants, 118. 

'Abd al*Mattaia ibn Ahmad the 
Zawahite, 

*Abd an-Naby son of * Aly ibn Mahdy. 
Succeeded his brother and rnied 
over Yaman when ‘Omrirah 
wrote, m, 130, KM. Uh con- 
qnests and event iial defeat by 
‘Aly ibn Hatim, His 

death, 207/ 

Aifi *.42« *Abd ar-R^um al-Kudi al- 
Fadil, ‘Omarah’fl hisrory written 
at his request, I . Him relations 
with the iuitiior, vii.-ix. 

*Abd ar*Rahiiiun ibn Ahmad the 
Alide. ilia rebellion in Yaman, 
218-10 (f.-m.tel 

‘Abd ar-Raimijin ibn *Aly al-‘Absi, | 
on© of ‘Onaiirah’sinformants, 12. 

*Abd ax Rahman ibn ‘Atif, xiv. 

*Abd ar-Habman ibn Tahir al-Kaybi, 1 

81. * ‘ I 

Ahu *UFarai *Abd ar-Rahmuii sur- j 
named ibn aUJau/.l, 225. | 

'Abd ash-Shams. See Saba. \ 

Banu *Xhd al-Wahid. 18, 177. 

*Abd al -Wahid son of Jayva^^h. ; 
His rebellion and «nb'<qufOit 
expulsion from Zabkl, IM, 1^5.— ; 

156, ! 

Al-‘Abdi (i.e, of the tribe of ‘Ahd ab ; 
Kays, descendar.ts of Rabi’ah ' 
fon of N»xar). See AIh Bakr ; 
ibn AlitTiad. | 

Ahhirah. See Hnbr^r. : 

B'U Abihi. See Ziyiid. ■ 

A bra. Meaning of the word, 300. j 
*Abs. Irtijmaelite tribe, de- j 
s<^endants of Sa*d eon of Kays < 
‘Ay Ian. See *Abd ar-Ual.iniati | 
ibn ‘Aly. I 

Abyssinian conquest of Yaman, 313. ; 

Abyssinian tribes. See Aml.iarah, | 
Jaxali and Bahrat. 

^Ad and ‘Adites, 171, 180, 2^0, 311. 

Banu Iy5. 

AI*‘A4id li-din Illsh, the last Fat’- 
mite Khalifah, vi., vii,, 1. 

AlrMalik al-‘Ad)l an-Ka§ir, son and 
aoccessor of Tala'i*, vi. 

Jhn al-‘Adim. See Kamal ad-dtn j 
‘Omar. | 

^Adnin, Fatriareb of the Ishmacdit© j 
Arabia 215, 1 


The Afii of Najran, 183, 312. 

Al.Af4H. See Shahin-Shah. 

Al-Agharr, 269. See ‘Aly al-A*a$g 
ibn Saba. 

Al-Ahdal, xviii. j//. His history 
referred to, 236, •239, 248, 2.50, 
259 (f.-not©), 274, 311, 314. 319. 

Ahmad sou of ‘Abd Allah son of 
Maymun, 324. 

Shams ad-diti Alinmd ibn aUManf&r 
‘Abd Allah, al-Mntawakkil, the 
Zaydito Imam, 175, 188, 189. 
Appointed Im;im, 319. IToads 
a rebellion atrainst the Imam 
Ahmad ibn Hai«ayu, 321. His 
death, 321. 

Ahmad ibn *Abd al-Haiiud, Governor 
of Y’'aman, 221. 

Ahmad son of *Aly ibn Mahdy, 297. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Aly aKHa^ly, §iify ad- 
Daulah, poet, 75. 

The lhf\v al-Mukarram Al>uiad ibn 
‘Aly the Sulayhite. Appointed 
deputy to his father, 30. Re- 
captures Zabid and releases his 
mother, 31-36, 147, 154. Origi- 
nates the Malikite dimira, 37. 
Loses and recovers Zabid, 37, 
148. His marriage with Sayyi- 
dab, 39. Removes to Dim J ibiah, 
4<»-41, 14H Deposes the llanu 
M:t*« ai Aden, 6-), 159, 188. 
His death, 42, 251. — 22,30, 50, 
r>.5, sr>, 87, 91, 93, 130, 134, 147, 
169, 172, 174. 230, 242,257. 

Ahmad ibn ‘AttabiiUHadhaly,depnty 
of H.tbii ibn Abi ’8-Su‘ud at 
Aden, 68, 

Ahmad ibn Faliih, one of ‘Omarah’s 
informants. 82. 

Ahmad ibn llusayn al-Amaa’y, Ibn 
as-Sahah, 22. 

lind /i Ahmad ibn Hnsayn al-Muhdy. 
Doubts as to his lineage, 319. 
Burname aLMdri, 319. Ilis bis* 
tory, 319-321. His place of 
burial, 223 (f.-note), 175, 189- 
190. 

Aljmad ibn 'Imnin ibn aLFa41* 148. 
Ibn Khaldiln's error in styling 
him Bultitn of $au*u, 230. 

Ahmad sen of da ‘far sort of Mdsa 
the Sulaybite. Father of Queen 
Bayyidah, 38, 94. His death ai 
Ad<^u» 

Alimad ibn Mansur ibQal-Mafa44>^^ 
267. 

Abmad ibn llas‘Dd ibn Faraj al* 
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governor of Hays, 
106. See *Aly ibn Mai^*ud. 

A^mad ibn Mas^ud al-Jazali^ an 
iudnontial leader at Zabld, 97. 

Alimad ibn Mubammad al‘Ash*ari, 
one of ‘Onuiraii*8 informants, 2. 

Abmad ibn Mabammad ahHamvdi^ 
ruler of Mirbat and Zafur, 162, 
31 L 

Abmad ibn Mubnmmad aUIIdsib ol- 
Ftiratfn^ ltd* 103. 

Ahmad ibn Mubainmiul the Snlaybite. 
See Ahmad son of Ja‘far. 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad, grandfather 
of ‘Oinarah, 29. 

Ahmad ibn Musa ibn Abi *z*Zarr, 77. 

Abu Saba Ahmad son of al-Mu?.allUr 
son of ‘Aly the Sulayhite, father 
of the IhVy aUMatiMur Saba, 42, 
140,250, 304. 

Ahmad ibn Salim, Ibn Shihiib’s 
as^istaut at Zabid. 27. 28, 3 5-37. 

Jnuim Ahmad ibn Suicn’man 

wakkil. The citi/cns of Zabid 
ask him for aid aKuinst ‘Aly ibn 
Mahdy, 12S, 120, i:»7, 1(13, 187. 
Ibn Khaldun's erroneous ac- 
count of the 284, 317. 

His iiistory, 317, — 230. 

Ahntad son of Suleyman the Zawfi- 
bite, nephew and son-in-law of 
Queen Sayyidah, 39, oH, 

Ahfnnd ibn Tulun, sovereiirn of 
Egypt. 10.' 

Jmiihi Ahmad an^'S/'nir son of al- 
Hady Vahya, 2"d, 3id. 

Ahmad sou 4«f the Hasulito Salian 
tt?-/,ahir Yahya, xii. 

Kitiii :\ h mad a r - Ua^h 1 d i bn nz- 7. n\ ?ay r , 
envoy from Cairo to ‘Aly al- 
A*az/., 74, 78, 

Al-Ahwal,2o3. SeeSaAd ibn Najah. 

‘Adsbah, wife of the rrophet, 04, 139, 
301. 

Banu AIri ‘Akumah, 4. 

*46« ^Ahamau, Soo Ahu ^fuha1uri^ad 
al-iUHHn. 

‘Akkitei (Banu *Akk). Their revolt 
in the days of al-Mti'mun, 3. — 
105, 213, 216. 

AkyiiL Bee §^nyl. 

Bajjah 'Alam, mother of Ftitik ibn 
Mansur, originally slave of 
Anls, 97, 98. Grtints her pro- 
tection to *Aly ibn .Mahdy, 125, 
162. Her death, 126, 162.-95, 
112, 115, 117, 119, 120, 122, 156, 
286. 


'Alas. See Dhn Jadan. 

*Aly son of *Abd Allah ibn al«*Abbaa, 
289. 

‘Aly son of al -Mukarram Ahmad, died 
in infancy, 39. 

‘Aly al-Aralahy, ancestor of recent 
Imfims of San ‘a, xxiv. 

Aha *UJIas(in ‘Aly al-A8h‘ary, 213. 
‘Aly ibn Fad I the Karmathian. 
His history, 191-207. His name, 
322. Date of his arrival in 
Yaman, 324 (Kotes 183 and 135), 
Date of his conquest of San*a, 
32fi.-^6.7, 143, 173, 222,* 225, 
226 232 

‘Aly ibn Abi ’l-Ghariit, joint Kintrof 
Aden. Succeeds his brother 
Mohammad, 67. War with his 
kinsman the Dfi^y Sabs ibn Abi 
Sii‘ud, 68-73. Ilia death, 73. — 
113, 272. 

‘Aly ibn llaiim ibn Ahmad, al Wahid, 
King of Sun'u. Heads a con- 
federacy against ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, 
295, 296. His flight from §an‘a 
on arrival of Turfm Shah, 297. — 

! 230,2*9. 

I ‘Aly ibn Husayn Juftam, sent from 
Uairhd 'id as Governor of Yaman, 
225. 

‘Aly Zayn al- ‘Abidin son of Hasayn 
son of ‘Aly, 2S9, 302. 

: ‘Aly ibn Ibrahim ibn Na jib ad- 

; Dauiah, af^Mitiraifak, His his* 

I tory, 57-*il. .Vrrival in Yaman, 

1 57 . Establishes order and wins 

j the Queen's confidence, 58. 

j Detenti d ni Zabid, 59, 97. Makes 

! war (HI tho Zurayites, 59-60, 66. 

B<‘<’omesdi.saflected to the Qneen 
j Imt is reduced to submission. 

I 60.61. Charged with treason 

j a/ainst tiu* Khalifah, 61.62. 

I Arrested, 63. Carried to Aden 

and embarked for Egypt, 64. 
His ultimate fatt' in doubt, 
266.-131, 156, 169, 170, m, 
264, 265, 298. 

‘Aly sou of Isii son of Hamxah son 
of Wahhas. Suleymanite Sharif, 
living in a.h. 540, 285. 
i Imam Ahu *l'>‘lia.snn ‘Aly ibn Jsi*twr 
alAlthiif al-Halcayni, 320 (f,- 
note). 

‘Aly ibn al-t^umm. See ‘Aly ibn 
Muhammad. 

*Aly ibtt Mahdy. His history, 124- 
i 134, 161-165, Lineage, 288, 289. 
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EftTftgoi Tihamahi 120«7. Be* 
iiegeii and eaptnrea Zabid, 128« 
Hia death, im Place of burial, 
204. His doctHnea and laws, 
122*184. His llbutbah, 290. 
His riobee and conquests^ 130- 
128, 151, 157, 168, 172, 
173, m, 184, 187, 242, 275, 314. 
*Aly ibn Ha^, 30, 278. 

ibn Mas^iid, Prince of Haye, 
115, AAmad ihn A{as*iid, 

*Aly ibn Mnbammad, Zajdite Ixniim 
of §a*dab, 190. 

D«*jr ‘Aly ibn Mnbammad a§-§alay- 
bi. His history, 19*31, 145-47. 
Parentage and edncation, 19, 

145. Succeeds the Du'y ‘Amir 
as-Zawahi, 19, 146. Marries 
Asma daughter of Shihah, 21- 
22. His seizure of Masiir, 23, 

146. His rapid conquest of 
Taman, 24, 25, 146. Assass:- 
nates Najah aud takes Zabld, 24, 
81, 151. Conquest of Aden, 25, 
65, 159, 168, 3<^. Capture of 

S iB% 25, 228, 230. Starts for 
ecc?a by order of the Fatimite 
Kballfah and Is killed, 30, 31, 
83-86, 147. Objects of the pro- 
jected expedition to Mecca. 252. 
-^7, 14, 17, 18, 130, 134, 159. 107. 
168, 172, 173, 212, 242, 2ri0, 251 
*Aly ibn Mnbammad, Priiico of 
Dhakhir, 131. 

*AIt ibn Mn|^mmad,|Ca4i of Harris, 
23. 

'hJpamn ‘Aly ibn Mnbammiul 
ibn A^yan, merchant at Aden, 72. 
Ahu *1^ Hasan ‘Aly ibn Mtibammad 
al-Kumm, wasir at Zabid to 
As‘ad ibn Shihab, 27-2S, 3H 
(Hnsayn ibn ‘Aly? 43, 254), 
8M2, 155. 

Bhamf al*Ma^Ali ‘Aly, son of the 
Da‘j Saba the Snlayhite and 
aon*in-iaw of Queen Sayyidah, 
39, Prince of l^y^an, 52. Pos- 
aeased the fortress of Ashyal^ 
151, 174. Takes a sec*»nd wife 
and is banished, 49. His death , 
49. 151, 174. 

♦Aly al-A‘as* al-Mnrtaija son of .Siiba j 
the Zorayite. Hnoceeds his I 
father at Aden, but dies short Iv 
after, 67, 73, 169. 160, 273.-72, 

74 , m. 

Abu *l*Um$ 0 pk ♦Aly ibn Bnleymsn, | 
CM of ‘Oiiiiiah*# informants, 20. $ 


♦Aly Ibn Snloyman at*Zawabi, adbe* 
rent of ibn K^{lb ad-Banlah, 60. 

* Aly ibn AU I^Ub, aondn-lair of the 
Prophet, ix. (f.-note), 139, 163, 
IBO, 219, 801*2, 

A5a *Aly ibn *pilib, one of ‘Omarah^s 
informants, 13. 

♦Aly ibn Wardin, freodman of the 
Banu Ya‘fnr, 22A 

Ambarab, an Abyssinian tribe, 117. 
See Abyssinian tribes. 

Al*Atntn. See Mnbammad son of 
HarOn. 

The DiPv ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allah ax* 
Zawabi, 19. 145*6, 211, 24B-9. 

AJ-*Amir bi-Abkam Illah, the Fati- 
mite Khalifah. His oflSoial in- 
timstion of the birth of his son, 
134.7, 300.— 62, 63, 267, 266, 
298-9. 

Al.Amlaby. See *Aly, 

*Amli|i or ‘Ainlub, 179. 310, 

Bann ‘Amni, suhdirision of the tribe 
of Khatiliin, 57. 

Ahti ‘Amru ibn al-*Ala, 102, 282. 

‘Amru ibn ‘Arbatah the Janbtte, 52, 
56, 61. 

‘Amru ibn al-*A$, 219. 

‘Amrti son of Wardah, 116. 

‘Anbar (?), slave of Princess ‘Alam, 

112 . 

Ibn ‘Anbasah, 200. 

Anift, 236, 273. See Nafis, freed roan 
of the Ziyiidites. 

Anis a!-.\‘axzi, guardian of Uiechil* 
dren of al*A‘azx‘Aly aud one of 
‘Oraiirah’s informants, 73, 74, 
273. 

Ants al.Fatiki al-Juzali, waxtr of 
Mantfiir ibn Fatik, 96 97, U7. 

lUnn ‘An», 52, Oil, 139, 177, 217, 262, 
295 (f.-note), 300. 

Al*An?ar, deitiguatioti given by Ibn 
Mahdy to his auxtiiarios, 126, 
163. also 217. 

Al-'Ansi. HeoaUAswad. 

Banu ‘ Anx ibn Wa'il, 166, 178. 308. 

A I • * A ran ja j , aarnaoie of the |ia triarch 
Ijiimyar. 

‘Arib, ancestor of one of the three 
great stems of Yanmuite tribes, 
216, 217. 

Hiike of ‘Arim, 183, 216. 

Banu •^•‘Arja rnlers of ‘Ayn Mn* 
ttarnm, 210. 

Ihn ‘Arl(catah. Bee ‘Amrn* 

Sir Jimpk Arnonld, 2ii6. 

Al-*Aru4, surname of Vamimah, 178> 
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Arwa, mime of Queen Sayyldah (?)^ 
22 * 

Arwa daughter of *Aly ibn *Abd 
Allah ibn MnbAmnmd the Sn* 
layhite, wife of Manner ibn al- 
Miifa<jl4^^ ffnb»e«inetttly of 
Mnbatnmad ibn Saba. 76, 160/206. 

Aa^ad ibn ^Abd Allah ibn Mnbam- 
mad, kinsman of the Dii^y Ahmad 
aUMnkarram and Lord of Ta*kar, 
60, 257. 

Afi'ad son of *Abd*Allab ibn Ya‘far, 
227. 

BkarU As^ad ibn ‘Ahd o?-§amad ibn 
Mohammad al-Hawwiily, 63. 

As*ad ibn ‘ArrSf, 26, 38. 

As^ad ibn Abi M-Putuhi 60, 66. 

As^d ibn Bhihfib, brother of Asma, 
Governor of Zabid, 26. Axieo- 
dotes, 25-7. His three assis- 
tants, 27'8, lie-appointed over 
Zabid, 36. Driven forth by the 
liann Naj«h,37. Appointed over 
$aa*a, 41. Flight from Zabid, 
87, 158. His honourable treat- 
ment by Jayvfish, 92, 155.—. 21, 
27, 33, 31, 38. 42, 84, 89, 154, 
155, 253. 

As*ad ibn Wf/il ibn ‘Isa, the Wuha^- 
ite. 18, 76, 03, 176. 243. 

As*ad ibn Ya^fur. His family, 223, 
Their snruaine, Ilawwaiitos, 221. 
Driven out of §auM by ‘Aly ibn 
Fatjll, 191*, 326. Ap|>ointed Ibn 
Fscjl’s deputy at Sau‘a, 204. 
Conspires against the life of 
Ibn Fa<Jl, 205. Bosioges and 
captnres Miidhaykbirah, 207. 
Retains his independence until 
his death, 226..-6, 7.141, 112, 
173, 185, 11*1, 234. 212, 

As*ad ibn Yahya aU Huy thuini, 22, 

Banu A^bah* See Dhu Asbah- 

Ai-A^bah** See Malik ibn Anas. 

iianu A‘shab, 210 (f.-nute). 

Ifann Ash»ar, 3, 213. 217, 

Al-Ash*ary. See Ahmad ibn Mn- 
hamtnad and Abu 'UHasuu *Aly. 

Kituh al-‘Asjad, imnio given to 
Khan^aji's Kifiiyak by l)ayba‘, 
xviti, 

Asrnu daughter of Shihab. Her mar- 
riage to the Da*y ‘Aly the Sulay- 
bitOi 22, Her eminent qualities, 
22. Procures the appointment 
of her brother As^ad over Zabid, 
26. Captured by Sa‘id ibu 
K^i«h, and carried to Zabid, 31, 


B5. Rescued from her captivity, 
31, 35-6. 85-87, 147, 153-4. Her 
death, 37, 148.— 21, 27, 28, 30, 
38-0, 42, 65, 250. 

AI-Asmar. See Yusuf ibn Abi 1- 
Futuh. 

Tho Assassins, 266 , 320. Bee also 
Ki/urites, Ismailitee and ELar- 
mathians. 

Al-Aswad al ‘Ansi, 138-9, 300. 

Al-Aswad ibn ‘Auf, xiv. 

Ivji .<vl-Aihir, quoted, iv, (f.-note), 
188, 218 (f.-note), 224, 226, 250, 
252, 2.S5 (f.-note), 305, 314, 318 
(f.-note), 323, 325, 326.-236, 
281 (Usd al-Ghiibah). 

‘Aththariyah dinars, 8, 143 (f.-note), 
231. 

Tiariu Ans, 216-7. 

Jianu AuziV, 216, 243. 

/tn A‘yan. See Abu '1-Hasan 'Aly 
ibn ^klabuminad. 

AI-‘Ay.'uu, surname of the Imam 
al -.M tuns ur al-Kfisiiii, son of 'Aly. 

yajm ad~din Ayyub, father of Sala- 
dln, ix. 

A/al. See Uzal. 

Haju Azd, 18:4, 216, 313. 

AW Aziz, the Fatimite Khalifah, 227 
(f.-note). 

B. 

Badh.ln. Governor of Yaman, con- 
version to Islam, 138, 

Babjah, mother of *Aly ibn Abi *1- 
UuktU, 72. 272. 

lianii Bahr, 54, 170, 262. 

Tlie Babrite, See Zakarxya ibn 
Shakir. 

Al-Bajali See A}^u ^Ahd Allah al- 
Husayn ibn *Aly. 
i>f Bajilah, 45 (f.-note), 178, 217. 

Ai-Bakhmtah. See Ahmad ibn Mu- 
hammad al-HamCuii. 

Bakii. sub-tribe of Hamdan, 18, 107, 
132, 175, 216, 247. 

Ahu Bukr, successor of the Prophet, 
139. 300. 

Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad aI-‘Abdi, one of 
‘tijuarah’s informants, 79» 275, 
276. 

Abu Bukr ibn Muhammad al-Ysh'y, 
75, 76, 200. 

Al-Bakri, the geographer, 178. 

Ey^ptiiin Balsam, 107. 

Abu ^-Barakut, son of aUWalld the 
IJlimyarito, 50, 258. 
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Banu {Ahi) V-Bamkat, 173. 

Ibn Ahi 7*Barakat. Sea aMfufa4- 

4 al. 

Banicli, 215, 313. 

Al-Bisri, 276. 

AI-Batit'iiiy. See al-Ma'mun. 

Ibn Bajtutah, 166 (f.-note), 237. 

AUBa*jari. See Maliammad ibn 
Zayd. 

AloBayhaVi Several writers of that 
surname. The one probably here 
in question, 305. — 150, 172, 175, 
176, 178, 182. 1B3, 217. 

Bilal ibn Jarir a8*Sa*ld al Miiwafla^. 
Deputy of Saba ibn Abi Su‘ud 
over Aden, 60. One of ‘Omarah’a 
infurmants, 72. Bis captnre of 
the fortress of a UK had ra at 
Aden, 72-3. 272, Places Mu- 
bammadibn »Sabaon the throne, 
74, 160. Titles granted to him 
by the Khalifah,? 1. Uiagovern- 
xnent of Aden and death, 78*80, 
276. 278. His great wealth, 
80, 160. 

BilV‘« Saba, 22. 183, 250, j 

256. 

Bam (?), sub-tribe of Khan- I 

lin, 207. I 

An Arab Birnam-wood, 3 10. < 

Bugbyat al-MOrld, 31S. at the Brit. I 
Museum, xxiv . 319. 322. 

Buhar, a weight, 80, 278. ^ 

Banu Buhr, 262. 

Bnkht Na§$ar. 215, 313. i 

Burhan <or Masrur), siare of Queen > 
‘Aiam, 112. j 


Dadhwnyh, 139. 300. . 

Ad-Da hhait Abu ’Ul^yasim, 186, 226, 
227' ? 

KiUb Dastur iUMunajjimin, 250, I 
322-3.324,325. j 

Da^ttd §ariiii ad-din son of 'Abd 
Allah ibn Hamzib, 321. j 

Da^5d ibn *Aly, unde of ♦Abd Allah ! 
aa-SklTali; Governor of Yaman, 
140 . 

Da*y, 1, Meaning of the word, 213. 
Succession of Fatimite Da'ys in 
Yaman, 134, 298-9. 

Ad*DaybaS historian of Yaman, tii., 
V., avii.-xviii. His aocouot of 
the conquest of Yaman by tbe 
troops of the Egyptian Bollan 


al-GhCiri, 237 (f, -note). —221 

(f.-uote), 226 (f.-note), 236, 241, 
32o, 327. 

Ad-Dayr (monastery), name given to 
the Ka*bah of Nojran, 181. 

Banu Dayyan of the Banu 7-lj[artth 
the Madhhijites, rulers of Naj- 
ran, 184, 313. 

Adh-DhabUal, name of *Aly the 
Snlayhifce’s horse, 84. 

Adh-Dhahabi, 316. 

Adh-Dbaklilrah, daughter of Jayyiish 
son of Najah, 93. 

Adh-Dhakhirah daughter of Najah, 
16, 81. 

Banu *dh-Dhib. surname of the 
family of the Banu 'l-Karam, 
67. 70. 

Ba«K DUu A^Vjah, their country, 
1 76.-1 7, 197, 216. 

Dhu liawwfiU ancestor of the Banu 
Ya fur, 221. 

Dhu Jadan, 191, 323. 

Dhu 7.Kala‘, 17, 176, 215, 232. 

Dhu M iManakh, ancentor of Abu 
Ja^far al-Mai»»khi, 222. 

Dhu 'UMuthluh, 222. 

Dhu Nuwufl, the last llimyarite 
king, 313. 

Dhu Ku‘avn, or Varim, 215, 219 
(f..ncu»), 245,288. 

Dhu ’th- Thai! Out, surname of *A\y 
Zayn al-’Abidin and of *Aly son 
of *Abd Allah son of ‘Abbus, 289. 

Dietcrici’s Mutanabbi. See Al- 
Mulaualibi, 

Dinar ibn ‘Abd Allah, 219 (f.-note). 

Maiiiutt: Dinars, hrsfc struck by al- 
Mukarram Ahmad, 37, 79, 80, 
253. 

Banu Dinnah, 54, 262. 

i Jodekae Shi'ahs, 3ul, 302, 303. 

Duhaym ibn 'Abs, 84. 


F. 

Alu *i-FafJa*8 Geography, 233, 306. 

ABhnfii al.Fadii. See ‘Abd ar- 
Uabtni. 

Jhn al-Fadl. See ^Aly ibn aUFacjil 
and *lmran tbn al-FatjlL 

Al-Fat)! ibn Bahl Dhu V-Ei^ajiatayii, 
3 . 

Banu Fahtn, sub-tribe of Kudii%h, 

21 B. 

Al-Fn'is bi-Na^r lUah, the Fatimite 
Kbalifah, vi. 
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lh% Falnl?, See Atimad. 

Al-falammas the Afa of Najran 
(¥alamma»?)* 013. 

Faral eon of lehaV ibn Marzukaa* 
8al.trati, 115. 

Faraj ae Sahrati the Abyseinian, 21 . 
Banu Farasai), 280 (f.-note). 

Fath ibn Miftali appoiiitcd o?er 
Ta'kar, 54. Father-in-law of 
*Imrati son of Aluelim ibn az- 
Zarr, 55, 170. (Ibn Khaldun 
writee Suleyman instead of i 
‘Imran.) j 

Abu 7-FatV. See IrnUm an-Ka-^ir the | 
DaiflamiU, j 

Kadi Abu ’i-Fath ibn as-Sahl. 75. ' 

Abu 7-Fath ibn al-Walici. See Abu ' 
7-Futuh. 

Ahu 7-Fatl>. See Sulftin Abu *n- 
Nurayn. ! 

Al-Fiitik eon of Jayyush son of the j 
Indian conctibincs i)l, 03. Sue- ; 
coeds his father, 03 , 15f). His j 
death, 04) 156. llis dcsceudaiits ; 
exercised only nominal rule,it5-6. \ 
Al-Fatik son of Mansur ibn Fatik | 
ibn Jayytish. IIi« ac(’e.'<siofi,tKS, 
156. His death, 115, 157, 285. — ! 
116, 100, 114, 117, lf»2. I 

Al-Falik son of Muhammad ilm ! 
Fiitik ibu Jayytish, b5. Killed 
at tbo instigation of the Inuim ; 
Alunad abMutawakkil, 121), 1,>S, ; 
163. IH7. Account of Ids death ' 
as given bv the Zuydite hiato- , 
rians, 317. { 

Fiitimah daughter of al-Mak irram j 
Ahmad the Sulayhite. MarritKl ; 
to Hhame al^Ma\fli ‘Aly eon of ; 
the I)a*y Saba the Sulayhite, ; 
30* Kscapes from her husband, 
49. 

Futtmah daughter of the Prophet, 

180. I 

Faytniyyun, converted the people of : 
Najriin to ('hrij^tianity, 183, i 
312. I 

Fayruz the Deylamite appointed | 
Governor of Yaniau by Abu 1 
Bttkr, 139, 300. j 

Fidawiyah. Bee Assussius. 

Ihn al*Fuway]li;ar. Bee az-Zibrihan. 
Abu 7-Futuh, nephew of Judar ibu 
Ibrahim al-Manukhi, 222. 

Abu 7-Futeh ibu al-Waltd, 50, 258, 
263. The author says hero “ son 
of ah'Ala son of Wand/’ but of. 
p. 258. 


G. 

Al-Ghafa'i, son of 'Aly ibn Fadl, 
207. 

Al-Ghii*it, meaning of the word in 
Yaman, 247. 

The Hharif Ghanim ibn Yahya the 
Siileymanite. Ally of Muflt^ 
and defeated by Burur, 113, 114^ 
118, 167. His envoy to Surur, 
1»6. Abandons bis Arab allies, 
120. IOd-7, 187, 2H4, 317. 

A5it7*Gharat non ot Mas*ud, Prince 
of Aden, 6d, 66, 67. 

Ahu 7-Ghayfh ibn Samir, adherent of 
Ibn N.'ijib ad-Oaulah, 60. 

Ghazul, slave -girl of Queen ‘Alam 
and sister-in-law of Snnlr, 12u. 

V n (i/-(lhifari. See Muhammad. 

Kinr Ghunidfln, the Kavbah of Ya- 
inaii, 6, 171, 182-3. 

Al-Ghfiri, Suitan of Egypt, 237 
(f.-note 

Ghnzz, 161, 165. According to the 
Sihah ( Taj al-‘Arus), a 

'iurkish tiibr, but ibe word is 
commonly used to denote na- 
tives uf Western and Centml 
Asia (Turks, 'farturs, Kurds, 
etc.'), employed in a military 
capacity, 161, 165. 

'rhe (ibu/z ouiisteKl by Jayyasb. 
Their history, 104-6. 

hr. Kuicu'I (iiasrvr, xix. 171 

(f.-note), 222, 223, 22S, 233, 234, 
247, 251 (f.-iiote). 

Vror.iUi Cfiwje, 316, 324, 325, 337. 
Btm also Ibu ilaultal, Istakhxi^ 
Khiirdadbbah, etc. 


H. 


JSann Habrah, 251. 

Al-Hiidhaly, See Ahmad ibn ‘At- 
tab. 

Jmdm al-Hady. See Abu Hasan 
‘A!y ibn Ja7ar, Y»hya ibii 11 u- 
sayn and Vahya ibn Muhammad. 

Ikmu Hamdan. They and the Bauu 
Khaulan were tbo tw'O most 
powerful tribes in Yaman, 175, 
176, 218. Their descent, 216. 
—18, 58, 59, 60, 64, 69, 70, 71, 
145, 146, 148, 159, 168, 16if, 186, 
188. 226, 228, 229, 280, 243, 247, 
262, 295, 309, 

AUHamdam the Geographer, xia., 
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SU, *17, *19 (f.-noto), *82-8. 
287, *48, *45. 247-8, *80 (t-note), 
8*7. passitn, * 

BomiH Hashim, Amirs of Mecoa^ 117) 
148, 152, 166, 252, 284, 285* 

A 6a Hasbim. See Aim Hdskim al* 
Ilasaa iba *Abd ar-Eabmao. 
Hand hah son of ^Aly of the Ban a 
^anifah. King of Yanuimah, 179. 
Al-Haysari ibn Abmad, 48. 
AI^Haythami. See As‘ad ibn Yabya- 
Eind, daughter of Aba M-Jaysh 
labab* S. Aunt of ‘Abd Allah 
ibu 2iyad(?},14. Her death. 15. 
—143 4. 

Ibn Hishlim, descendant of Hisham 
the ‘Omayyad KhallCah, 2. 4. 
llanu Hizzan, 179, 310. 

Hud, the prophet, 180, 290 (f.-note), 

31L 


l^[jida'ib al*W«rdIyah, MS. at the 
Brit. Mas., xziii.. 226 (f.-uote), 
2B4, 2S5, 314. 

Ilt^dramant, son of 311. 

Al-Haf, son of l^udit^ab, 181. 

Ibn kbt Bee yusayn. 

Banu Ahi 94. 

Ai«Ha&E li-din Illah, the Patimite 
Khalifah, vi., 137, 25i8, 300. 

AUHajjah. See ‘Alam. 

AlHryjaj, 140, 178, 

Al-l^jtlrL See Husayn ibn Abi l- 

Banu Hakam, v„ 217, 118, 120, 238, 
252, 285, 

Al*Hakaini) surname of *0mrirab, v., 
79. 

Al-Hakayni. See Imam Ahu^UHasan 
*‘Aly ibn Ja‘far. 

Al* Hakim bi amr Illah, the Fatimite 
Khallfah. 327. 

Al llably. See Abmad ibn *Aly. 

Alrliamal (or al-Jamai), leader of 
the insurrection against abMu- 
i6i4dal, 53, 150. 

^amtd ad*Daulah. See Hutim ibn 
Abmad. 

Ilm. l^amid ad -Din. See $:Vid. 

Ab]^*^idi. See Ibrahim ibn al- 
llnsayn and Halim ibn Ibrahim. 

IJiamil al^Madyah; 4a 

Ai»];^amal. Bee also al* Jamal, 53. 

AKil^amn^i. See Abmad ibu Mu- 


namsah son of theim^m Abn B4$him 
' al.Hasan, 229) Sia 
Banif ](iainaah) 821. 
jyiamsah ibn Wabh&s, Bulaymanite 
Prince of Mecca, 285. 

Bom Hanffah) 178, 179, 809, 810. 
Banu Ilarlm, 118, 28a 
A1*Harami (or ^irami), 7, 9, 234., 
Al-]^ar5ni. See al^Murajja. 

Bam Haras, 175, 215, 809. 

Banu ^‘f«llarith ibn Ka*b sub* tribe of 
Asd,‘l83, 216, 813. 

Banu 7-Mririth ibn Ka*b snb-tribc of 
Madhb»j» 217) 188*4, 818-14. 
il.^rxthah sou of *Amra, 216. 

^dhih abllarmali, 285. 

Hasan son of the Imam aJ-Manfur 
‘ Abd ‘Allah, 821. 

limhn Aim Hd^kim al*Hasan ibn 
‘Abd ar-Kahman, 229, 818. 
llasiin ibn Abmad ibn Yabya aU 
Mnntnkhahy mentioned by as- 
Bull, and by Ibn Ilazm, 186, 

Aim Mnkammmi al* Hasan ibn Abi 
‘AV'.imah, 27, 93, 280. 

V- Hasan ibn ‘Aly ibn Mnbam* 
[ mad the Snlayhito, 77. 

\ Hasan ibn *Aly aUUtrush an*Ka$ir 
j ■ liMjabb, 316. 

I A 7* Hasan Ibn AH’^-^asim al* 
I Bayba Vi, 305. 

I AI-Hasau ibn Sahl, 8. 
i Hasan non of Mansur al-Yaman, 208. 

: J6i< Muharnrnad al-Hasan ibn 
! Wahbas, proclaimed Imam, 321. 

; Hasan son of the Imam al-ilady 
Yahya, 315. 

i Hasan son of Kayd, descendant of 
I Zayd son of Hasan eon of Aba 

Talib, 303. 

I A 6u 7. Hasan (Abu H-Jaysh?) ibn 
I Ziyad, 227. 

i Banu HaaliU)Anb*tnl>e of HamditU) 

! 107, 182, 175, 216, 233, 247. 

; Ihn Ahi Hushid theKhaulanito. See 
Yahya. 

I llashishiym. Bee AssaBsini. 

I llassaa iWi TubbaS 178, 310. 

1 ibn Hutim the historian* Bee 5!u* 

i hammad. 

j Ibn iiittim. See ‘Aly ibn Hatltn. 
f liamH <ifl-Dautah Hatim ibn Ahmad* 
i 148,230,317. ‘ 

Hatim son of ^ Aly son of Baba the 
Zorayite, 73, 295. 

Hatini ibn a1*Ghashim, Saltan of 

I ^an‘ii, 230, 257. 

Hutixti ibu Ibrahim ibn al-Hunayn al* 
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Hamidi, saooeeded hit father at 
Da‘y. 187. 299. 

Ibn HauVal the Qe(Hrrapher» 6 (f.- 
note), liS (f ..note), 178, 180, 231, 
234* 

Ibn Hatitbab. See Man$Qr aUYaman. 

Bwi Haww&l or Hairwaliiet, tor* 
name of the Banu Ta*fur, 195, 
224, 234. 

Al-HawwaU (al-Jawwiili ?). See 
As^d ibn *Abd a$-^mad. 

Banxt ijaf, 2(i3. 

Banu llaydan, 126, 162, 280 (f.-note), 
291, 

Banu Hay wan. See the preceding. 

Ibn Jlatm, the Genoalogiat, 175, 183, 
186, 313, 247. 

Baxiu Himas, 58, 265. 

Banu IHmyar, 215. Ally themtolret 
with Bill'll ibn Jarir, 69. Con- 
quered ><ajran, 183. Join the 
Hatndanites in supporting Hu- 
sayn, son of al-.Man.sur al- 
^asim, 228. 

Ilimyar son of *Abd ash -Shams (al- 
‘Aranjaj), ancestor of the Him- 
yaiitos. 215, 5, 124, 176. 

Himyar al-Asghar, or Zar‘ah, son of 
Saba al-Asghar, 224, 243. 

Abu Ilimyar, surname applied to 
Saba ibn Abi Suhld the Zurayite, 
71 ; also to al- Mansur Saba son 
of Ahmad the Siilayhite. 

Himyar ibn .\8*ad, secretary of Snrur 
al-Fiitiki and cue of 'Omiirah’s 
informants, 104. His history, 
106-7. His stoiy of the slave- 
girl Wariiah, 106-111. .V dealer 
in poison, 107.— 108, 114-16. 

Ilimyar ibn al-Harith, (rovernor of 
Yamao, 224. 

Al- !,I irumi. See al- 11 aruiui. 

Banu Hiwtil. See Ilawwul, 

Al*ilujariyah, 57, 62. Meaning of 
the word, 263. 

Banu Horab, sub-tribe of Madhhij, 
177, 217. 

Ibn Hunibah, 67. See * Imran. 

Ai- Hurrah, meaning of the word, 281. 

Abu *Abd Allah al-llnaRyii ibn Ah- 
mad ibn Muhammad a.^h-iSkiya* i, 
the Ismailite missionary to 
Afnoa, 6, 173, 196. 249. The 
date of his arrival in Africa, 325. 

Ahu *l*Kdsini al-Husayn son of ul- 
Mu*ayyad Ahmad, 319. 

Abu MuJ^ammad al-liusayn ibn Abi 
*AVttmah. See al-Hasan* 


Ahu ^Abd Allah al-Hnsayn ibn *A!y 
al-Bajali, one of *Omurah*s in- 
formants, 45, 46, 61, 265. 

Ahu *Ahd AVah al-Hnsayn ibn ^Aly 
ibn Muhammad al-B^uram, the 
poet. His versos in praise of 
the I)a‘y Saba (Head Hnsayn 
instead of *Aly ?), 43. His rela- 
tions with Jayyash son of Na- 
jah, 89-91. -28, 38, 75. 

Hnsayii ibn Abi ’l-Hafiit al-IJajury, 
94. 

Hnsayn son of ‘Aly ibn Abi Talib, 
191, 219, 302. 

The Kudi Husayn ibn Isma^ll al- 
Isfahani, 46, 47. 

Hnsayn, son of the Imam al-Kasim 
the Rassitc, 142, 185, 315. 

The Mahdtj Husayn son of the Imam 
al-Man?iir aUKusim, 228-9. 

Hnsayn ibn Salfnuah, freedman of 
the Ziyaditos and wazir to the 
son of Abu ’l-.Jaysh, 8, Mosqnes 
and wells constructed by Hu- 
sayn along the road to Mecca, 
9-13. His death, 9.— 16, 90, 92, 
97, 129, 143, 145, 177, 220, 227 
(f.-note), 235-6. 292. 

Al^Ifnkrt/ al-Husayn, grandson of 
Husayn ibn ti^alamah, one of 
‘Omariih's informants, 12. 

Aha *Ah.l AlLih al-Husayn ibn at- 
Tabba‘y, Prince of Sha'ir. The 
fortresses he conquered, 17. 
The pan he took in the discom- 
fiture of Sa‘Id ibn Xaj;ih, 37, 41- 
42, 154. Krroncoiislv named 
Ytvfur by Ibn Khaldun, 304. 
Was chief of the Banu Knrandi, 
242. 

I. 

Ib.idites, a Muslim sect, a division 
of the Kuarijites, 181. 

Ibrahim ibii ‘Abd Allah, brother of 
Muhammad au-Nafs as-Zakly- 
yah, 302. 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Majld (or ‘Abd 
al Hamid). Abjures the IsmaiU 
ito dootrinos and declares him- 
self independent, 210-11, 316* 

Ibrahim ibn Ahmad the Aghiahite, 
825. 

The Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn al- 
Ilamidi, 137, 298-9. 

Ibrahim Abn Ja‘far al-Manakhi, 
founder of a dynasty in Mikblsf 
Ja‘far, 221*2, 
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Ibrabim non of Jayjasb. Seeks to 
oppose the saocession of his 
btother Fatik and again that of 
his nephew Man§ur, 93-4, 156. 

Ibrahim, son of the Abbaside Khali- 
fah al-Mahdy, 3. 

Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Ya‘fur, 
172, 185. Outlines of his his- 
tory, 221-6. 

Ibrahim ibu Muhammad Zaydan, 
uncle of ‘Omarah. Joins iu a 
GOmpiracy against al-Mufaddal 
and brings about the latter*s 
death, 53.4, i60, 169, 262. 

Ibrahim son of Muhammad ibn 
Ziyad, succeeds his father to 
the Principality of Zabid, 5, 
234-5, 291-2. 

Ibrahim al-Jazzar son of Musa al- 
K^im, HO, 218. 

Ibrahim (or ‘Abd Allah), last Prince 
of the dynasty of Ziyad, 13-15, 
144. 

Idris son of *Abd Allah, descendant 
of Hasan son of ‘Aly, regarded 
as one of the early Zaydite 
Imams, 302. 

‘Imdd (xd*dJm Idris, author of a his- 
tory of Yaman, xvi. 

Bm.u a Modarite tribe, 178, 
309. 

Kitah al-‘Ikd ith-tbamln, History of 
Yaman, xv. See Muhammad 
Ibn Hatim. 

The wazXr H[bal. Originally one of 
the sla^^es educated by Queen 
^Alarn, 112. Poisons King Pa- 
tik son of Mansur, 114-15. — 100, 
115. 

‘Ikrimah ibn Abi Jahl, 139. 

*Imad ad-din al-I§fahani, author of 
the Kharldat al-Kasr, 309. 

Imams of the Shiahs, 301-3. 

Bam *Imran, allies of Muflih and of 
the Sharif Ghauim ibn Yahya, 
113, 118, 120, 126, 285. 

^Irnrau ibn al-Fadl the Yamite, Al- 
Mnkarram*s deputy oyer §an‘a, 
41, 148. His grandson Hamid 
ad-Baulah Hatim becomes king 
of gan^a, 230.—42. 

'Imran ibn ^urabah, 67. 

The I>d*y 'Imran ibn Muhammad ibn 
Saba, Zurayite King of Aden. 
His coinage, 37. Succeeds his 
father, 67. Forgives Omarah’s 
debt, 78. His death, 79.—80, 
131, 274, 275, 278. 


'Imran, son of Muslim ibu az-Zarr. 
Placed by his father under the 
care of Queen Sayyidah, 55. 
Dispossesses Fath ibn Mif tah of 
Ta'kar, 55. His insubordina- 
tion and treatment by the queen 
56.-56, 57, 59, 60, 63, 64, 150, 
170. 

‘Imrn 'l-^Cays, 85, 278, 177. 

ibn yfi-mzah, brother of Ahuiad 
(of Yahya, father of Ghauim ?), 
167, 187. See Notes 88 and 130, 

‘Isa ibn Yazld the Wa'ilite, 23. 

‘Isa son of Zayd son of ‘Aly Zayn 
al-‘Abidin, 302. 

Al-I§fahani. See Husayn ibn !■- 
ma‘il and 'Imad* ad-din. 

Ibn Ishdk, See Mtihammad. 

Abu *UJaysh Ishfil: ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad the Ziyddite. Suc- 
ceeds his brother, 5. His death, 
8, 143. His power and wealth, 
8.-7, 129, 142, 166. 172, 173, 
200, 222, 227, 235, 291-2. 

Ishak ibn Marzuk as-Saiirati, 107. 
Suitor for the hand of Wardah, 
115. Defeats ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, 
125. 

Ishah ibn Yahya ibn Jarir, author 
of a History of §aii‘a, xiv.-xv., 
204. 

Ishmael son of Abraham, 'and Ish- 
maelite Arabs, 215, 312. 

AUAshraf Ismael ibn al -‘Abbas, 
Easulite Sultan, xr., xvi., 294. 

Imam Isma‘Il aUMutawahkil, son of 
al-l^asim, 322. 

Banu l8ma‘il. See Banu Mash'al 
and the Arabic text, p. av. 

Al-Mu'izz Isma'il, Ayyubite King of 
Yaman, 188 (f.-note), 318, 243. 

Ismailites (or Karmathians, or Fa- 
timites. See also Assassinsy *SV- 
lay kites y ZurayiieSy etc.). His- 
tory of the sect in Yaman, 191- 
212;-vi.-x., 150, 213, 225, 226, 
249, 258, 264, 265 6, 274, 301-3, 
317, 320. 

Al-I§tal^ri, the Geographer, 231, 
234. 

Ithna'ashariyyah. See Dodekites. 

‘Izz ad-dIn, a member of Ibn al- 
KhayyaPs mission to Yaman, 62» 

J. 

Al^abarwa’l-Mukabilah (Algebra), 

102 . 
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Bam Ja^dahy 214, 

B xm Jadls, 179, 310, 811. 

Banu Ja‘far. See J a*fi. 

Ja'far iba al-^ Abbas, killed in an 
attack upon ^Aly the Snlayhite, 
251. 

Ja^far ar^Eashld,, mentioned as son 
and successor of the Imam A]|;i- 
mad an-Na§ir, 186. 

Ja^far ibn Dinar, Governor of Ya- 
man, 224. 

Ja^far son of Ibrahim aUManakhi, 
Gave his name to Mikhlaf Ja^far 
and was the builder of Mudhay- 
khirah, 221. Attacked by ‘Aly 
ibn al-Fadl the Karmathiau and 
killed, 222. 

Ja^fhr son of the Inxto aUMansur 
al-Kasira, 228, 229, 251. 

Ja*far son of Mansur al-Yaman 
(Ibn Haushab), 2io. 

Ja'far son of Muhammad 

al“Bakir, the sixth Imam, 249, 
303. 

Ja‘far, freedman of Mubammad ibn 
Ziyad, 4-5, 141. 

Ja^far, son of Musa the Snlayhite, 
38. 

Kitifh al-Jafr (or a§-§uwar), 19, 145, 
249. 

Jald, sub-tribe of Madhhij, 217. 

Battle of al- Jamal (the Camel), ix., 
139, 301. 

Al-Jamal, 150. See aUHamal. 

Al*Jauadi, his History of the 
Scholars and Kings of Yaman, 
zi.-xiv., xvi., xix. Chapter on 
the Karmathiaus in Yaman, 191- 
212. Extracts from his His- 
tory, 254, 258-262, 2j6-7, 271, 
272-4, 275-7, 279-80, 283, 286-8, 
290, 291-3, 298-9. References, 
;passim, 

Banu Janb, or Munabbih, sub-tribe 
of Madhhij, 56, 69, 150, 169, 170, 

217, 262, 295-6. 

Abu Sa^id al-Jannabi, 202, 327. 

Ibn Jarir. See Ishiik ibn Yahya. 

Banu Jarm, sub -tribe of Kuda‘ab, 

218. 

Ahu Burr Jauhar al-Mu^a^jami, 
guardian of the children of ‘Im- 
ran, the last Zurayite King of 
Aden, 275. Surrenders the 
castle of Dauiluwah to Turan 
Shah, 297. 

Jhn a7-Jaazi. See Abu *UFafaj ‘Abd 
ar-Rabtnan. 


Al-Jawahir wa ’l-Durar, MS. at the 
Brit. Mas., xxiii., 227 (f.-note), 
819, 321 (f.-note). 

Abu l-Jaysh. See IsbaV* 

Abu ^ (•Taint Jayyasb son of Isma*!! 
son of AlbuVa, one of ‘Omarah^s 
informants, 111. 

Abu U^Tdmi Nd§ir ad^dln Jayyash 
son of Najah. Author of a His- 
tory of Zabid, xii., 2. Joins 
with his brother Sa‘id in re- 
covering Zabid from *Aly the 
Snlayhite, 82, 152. His narra- 
tive of the expedition and of 
subsequent events, 82-6, 88-92, 
Takes part in the attack upon 
the camp of ‘Aly the Snlayhite, 
82-4. His advice to his brother, 
85. Upon the recapture of Za- 
bid by the Snlayhites he seeks 
refu;^© in India, 37*8, 88, 154, 
Returns and succeeds in regain- 
ing the city, 88-92, 155. His 
generous treatment of As*ad ibn 
Shihfib, 92, 155. His death, 93. 
His literary talents, 279. His 
slaughter of the ^adi Ibn Abi 
‘Akamah, 93, 280. His ingrati- 
tude to the Wazir Khalf, 255. — 
14, 16, 44, 45, 81, 153, 154. 

Jazali, name of the tribe to which 
the Banu Najah belonged, 96, 
97. See Abyssinian tribes. 

Al-Jazzur (the Butcher). See Ibra- 
him, son of Musa. 

Jinan al-Kubra, freed woman of 
Man.sur ibn Fatik. 

C. T, Johann sen. His abstract of 
I)ayba‘8 History of Zabid, iii.^ — 
221 (f.-note). 

Family of Abu 7-Jud, rulers of Naj- 
ran, 184. 

Banu Judhum, sub-tribe of the Banu 
Murrah, 218. 

Juftarn. See ‘Aly ibn Husayn. 

The Ibn Juftarn (or Rahim ?), 

one of Ibn Haushab’ s succes* 
sors, 211. 

Banu Ju‘fi, sub-tribe of Madhljij, 
167, 217. 

Banu Juma‘ah, a Khaulanite tribe, 
54, 263. 

Jumanab, daughter of Suwayd, and 
wife of the Da‘y al-Man§ur 
Saba, 48. 

Banu Jurayb son of Sbaratbil, 94^ 
281, 

Banu Jurhum, 183, 216, 312. 

2 • 
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JSanu Jtirrah, 217. 

Jaisliam ibn Kbaywan, ancestor of 
the B. Baku and B. Hashid) 175. 

JSam Jnsham ibn Yam, snb-tribe of 
Hamdan to wbi oh the Sulaybites 
and Znrayites belonged, 64, 70, 
169, 168, 216, 251, 271. 

Jiiynboll^B edition of the Marasid, 
239, 294, 305 (f.-note), 309. 


K. 

The Kabbah of Mecca, 241 (f,-note), 
253. 

The Ka‘bab of Najran, 182, 3)1.2. 

The Ka'bah of Yaman. See Ghnm- 
dan. 

AUAiam al-Kadhdhab, envoy to 
Yaman from Cairo, 61. 

Kablan freedman of Najuh, 81, 145, 
152. 

Banu Kalb, sub-tribe of Kuda*ab, 
218. 

The author of ai-Kama'im, 182. 

Kitdb Kanz il-Akh^ar, a historical 
work, xvi. 

Al-Karam, or al-Kazam, the Yamite 
ancestor of the Zurayite Kings 
of Aden, 65, 269. 

Banu *l-Karam, 66, 67, )69, 168. 

The Karmathians, 222, 226,235. 242, 
250, 314, 316. See also Asi<assms 
and Ismailites, 

Kashifac al-Ghnmmah, MS., at the 
Brit. Mas., xxiv. 319 (f.-nnte). 

Katamah, a Berber tribe, 250, 325. 

Ibn Khaldun, xi., xxi. His History of 
Taman , xxii. H is account of the 
Arab tribes, 214. A1 Ma'inun's 
motiyes in sending Ibn Ziyad 
to Yaman, 218. His acconni of 
the Shi‘ah sects, 301. Errors 
in his history of Yaman, 
namely ; — In his description of 
Mndhaykhirah, Aden La^ah and 
Aden Abyan, 232. In his ac> 
connt of the Suleymanites, 284. 
In that of the early Governt)rs 
of Yaman, 300. In that of Sa‘Td 
ibn Najuh’s death and of Jay- 
y ash’s relations with Ibn al- 
Kuthm, 304. In his history of 
the Znrayites, 307. In his ac- 
oonnt of the Eassite Imams, 
314, 317 226, 236, 242, 

245, 249, 252, 266, 274, 293, 304, 
305, 309, 312, 313, 322. 


Khalf ibn Abi Tahir the Oraayyad, 
wazir of Jayyash, 2, His es- 
cape with Jayyush to India, 37, 
88,154. They reconquer Zabid, 
88 sqq.^ 156. Hostility between 
Jayyash and him, 255. His 
rebellion, 45. 

Khalid son of Abu *1-Barakat ibu al- 
Walid, his assassination, 258. 

Khalid ibn al-Walid (“ the Sword 
of God”), 184. 

Hajfi Khalifah, anthor of the Kashf 
az-Ziinun, xii., xiv., xv., xvi., 
xviii., 249. 

Ibn Khallikan, v., xi., xiv., 286, 245, 
250, 252, 253, 309, 313, 315, 
(f.-note), 316. 

Khanfar son of Saba, 323. 

Sect of the Kharijites, 161, 163, 181, 
2*89. 

Banu Khath*am, 177, 178, 217, 228. 

Banu Khaulan. Part of the tribe 
settled in Mikhlaf Ja‘far, 54, 
170. According to certain 
authorities the B. Khaulan were 
a division of Kudfi'ah, 217. — 53, 
65, 56. 57, 69, 127, 131, 150, 162, 
169, 217, 226-30, 262-3. 

Banu Khaywan the Hamdanites, an- 
cestors of ilashid and Bakil, 
175. 

Ihn al-Kha 3 ryat, al-Amir al-Mu- 
waffak, 62, 63, 

Ibn al-Khazami, See al-Harami. 

Ibn al-Khazary. See Ahu ’1-Ifasim. 

Tribe of Kbazraj, xv., 216-7, 236. 

Al-Khazraji, xii. His Histories of 
Yaman, xv.-xvii. Bxti*aots, 243- 
244, 251 2, 257-8, 268-9, 280-1, 
282, 283. References, pasfiim, 

Ibn Khurdadhbah, the Geographer, 
33 (f.-note) , 240. 

Tribe of Khuza'ah, 216. 

Al-Kifayah. History of Yaman by 
Khazraji, xvi., xvii. 

Banu Kindah (sub-tribe of the B. 
Murrah) and their country, 101, 
177, 218, 262, 295 (f.-uote). 

Baron von Kremer, 231. 

Banu ’/-Kurundy the Himyarites, 16, 
21, 171, 172, 242-3, 245. 

Ibn al-Ku randy, ruler of al-Ma*Mr, 
30, 147, 278. 

Ihn ]^abas. See Muhammad. 

Al-^abuui, See Ahu Tahir. 
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Kaftan, ancestor ot* the tribes 6f 
Ysman, 165, 214, 215. 

?:ahtan, nephew of As^adibn Ya^fur, 

■ ‘207. 

Kabtanites, 85, 153, 165, 181, 183. 
A.l-](fa'im bi amr lllah, the Fatimite 
Khalifah, 210, 250. 
lln Kalaki^ the poet, 160-1, 306. 
|Ca.^idat al-Himyariyah, 231. 

^^asira, father of Saba and Muham- 
mad, retainers of Muhammad 
ibn Saba, 75. 

Al-Kasim son of aUMii^ayijad Ahmad. 

Read A bu * I- Kftdm al - I I usay n. 
Al-^Casim aUMukhUr sou of an~ 
NdHr Ahmad, 186 (and f.-note\ 
226. 

Imam al-Kasimson of ‘Aly, 

228, 319. 

Sharif Kjisim son of Ghatiim son of 
Yahya the Suleymiiiiite, 296. 
Al-Kasim ibn llusayn, the Zaydite 
‘sharif, 228-9. 

Al-Kasim son of Ibrahim Tabataba, 
ancestor of the Rassite ImamK 
of Yaman. Sketch of his his- 
tory, 314.5.-112, 185, 186, 318, 
319. 

Abu 'X-l^asira, surname of the Pro- 
phet, 136, 

Abu *i-?[a8im ibn al-Khazary, deputy 
at Aden of ‘Aly ibn Abi *1- 
Ghariit, 68, 

Imdtn aUManfur al-l^asim ibn 
Muhammad, 321. 

Ig^asim aUMulk, an empty title given 
to Khalf ibn Ab’ Tahir, 255. 
^a^r Ghumdan. Bee Ghumdau, 
Al-Kavbi. See ‘Ab i ar-Ralimiin ibn 
Tahir, 

Kayl, singular of A title given 
to the Himyarite Kiiig.s, 176, 
Kays ibn *Abd Yaghuth, the slayer 
of al-Aswad the ‘Ansite, 139, 
300. 

ICays ‘Aylan son of Mudar, one of 
the patriarchs of the Ishmaolite 
Arabs, 179, 215. 

Kays. See Nafis, frocdraan of the 
Ziyadites. 

Al- Kay yum, meaning of the word, 
237. 

]SCuda‘ah son of Malik son of IJim- 
yar, 181. 

Banu IC:uda‘ah, 181 , 218, 262. 

Ibn al-Kumm, see *Aly ibn Muham- 
mad and Unsay n ibn ‘Alv. 
]g:aran, quoted, 3,26, 32, 47, 86, 126, 


130, 132, 149, 213, 257, 265, 289, 
290. 

Tribe of IKuraysh, 18, 104, 215, 219. 

j^urrat ai-‘Uyua, History of Yaman 
by Dayba*, xviii. 

Kurt son of Ja‘far, last King of the 
Banu Hizzan, 179. 

Kuss ibn Sa‘idah, Christian Bishop 
of Najran, 181, 312, 

Ibn Kutaybah, 265. 

L. 

11)71 al-Labbfm al-Faradi, 102, 282. 

Bjinu Lakhm, sub-tribo of Murrab, 
218. 

Mr. S. Lane-Poole, iii., 235, 253. 

M. 

Ma‘add son of ‘Adnan, ancestor of 
the Ishmaelire Arabs, 215. 

Band Ma‘}ifir, xiii., 218. 

Aba ’i-Ma‘ali ibn al-llabbab, lU. 

Banu Madhhij, 69, 216, 217, 262, 
295-7. 

Al-Mahdy. Designation of the 
Imum Ahmad ibn llnsayn. Also 
of the Persian Imam Muham- 
mad, 18i>. See moreover Do- 
dekites, llnsayn son of al- 
Mansur al-Kasim, ‘Obayd Allah, 
‘Abbas and the lable of Imams 
at p. 303. 

Banu Mahdy, 220. 

Ilni Mahdy. See ‘Aly. 

Mahdy son of ‘Aly ibn Mahdy. His 
Of'iKinests and death, 294. — 129, 
260, 267. 

Afahek War ad~(Un Mahmud, vi., vii. 

Tri')e of Mahrah (Mahrah son of 
Ilaydrai), 181, 182. 

Banu Majid, 280 (f.-note). 

Al-Makrizi, vi (f.-note), viii., ix.,x., 
82 ^f.-note), 241, 250, 264, 265, 
274, 3 14, 323. 324. 

Ibn Makshuh. See ^ays ibn ‘Abd 
Yaghuth. 

Imam Mfilik ibn Anas al-Asbahi, 17, 
245. 

Malik ibn nl-IIfif, 181. 

Malik ibn Ilirnyar, 181. 

Mfilik son of Zayd son of Kahlan, 
ancestor of one uf the three great 
Kahtanite stems, 216. 

Ihe Kdtfi Ibn Malik the Snlayhite, 
chief DR‘y in Yam in, 134, 
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Ibn Malik. See Ah%t *Ahd Allah 

Malikite dinars, 37, 79, 80. 

Malikak, mother of the Imam Aljimad 
ibn Suleyman, 319. 

Ma^mar ibs Abmad ibn *Attab, 79. 

Al-Ma^mari. See ^Abd Allah ibn al- 
Mahdy. 

Al-Ma'mun al-Bata'ihy, wazir of the 
Khalifah al-*Amir, 58, 61, 62, 
265 . 

Al-kla^mun the Abbaside Khalifah. 
See *Abd Allah. 

Banu Ma^n, Princes of Aden. Out- 
lines of their history, 307-8. — 
16, 21, 65, 158, 159, 243, 245. 

Ma^n son of llatim ibn al-Gbashim, 
Saltan of Sau^a, 230. 

Ma*ii ibn Zaidah, Governor of 
Yaman, 16, 169, 243, 245. 

Manakh. See Dhu *1-Manakh. 

Al-Manakhi. See Ibrahim Abu 
Ja*far and Ja*far. 

Mani^ ibn Mas^ud the Zurayite. 
Anecdote, 69, 70. 

Mann Allah al-Fatiki, wazir of 
Mansur ibn Piitik. His military 
achievements, 97. His absolute 
power, 98. His death, 99. 
Place of burial, 282.— 156, 157, 
220, 281. 

Mansur son of ahA*azz ‘Aly ibn 
Saba the Zurayite, 73. 

al-Manjiur. See ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Hamzah, al-Kasim ibn ‘Aiy 
and al-l^asim ibu Muhammad. 

Mansur ibn Fatik ibn Jayyiish. 
Succeeds his father and receives 
assistance from al-Mufaddal, 
94, 156. Slays his wazir Anis, 
96-7. Is puisoned by Mann 
Allah, 98, 156, 281,-52, 95, 117, 
120 . 

Mau§ur son of 115. 

Mansur, one of the three children of 
‘Imran the last Zurayite King of 
Aden, 79, 80, 275, 297. 

Mansur son of Jayyash, 93. 

Mansur son of Alanu Allah, 119. 

Mansur son of Al-Alufaddal ibn 
Abi 1-Barakat. Selis the 
strongholds he had inherited, 
76, 151, 174. His death and 
age, 130-1, 267, 293. 59, 60, 73, 
150. 151, 160, 171, 173, 260, 274. 

Mannar son of Mu6ib, 111, 112, 114, 
115. 

Manfiur son of Najab^ 18. 


Mansur al-Yamaa (Ibn Haushab)* 
His history, 191-208. His name, 
192, 323, Hate of his arrival in 
Yaman, 324. His death, 208.— 
6, 203, 232, 249, 324 (Note 133). 

R. Manzoni, xz., 247, 267 (f.-note), 
306, 309. 

Mara^id al-lttilaS Geographical Die* 
tionary. See Juynboll. 

Marjau, freed man of Ilusayn ibn 
Salamah, 14-16, 22, 129, 144, 146. 

Banu Alarran, 54, 55, 262. 

Maruh. See Rashid. 

Kitdb Masarib at-Tajarib, 806. 

Ma8b‘Hl the ‘Akkite, 84. 

Banu Mash'al, lUO, 113, 118, ,285. 

Masrur (or Bnrhan?), freedman of 
Queen ‘Alam, 112. 

Mas‘ud son of al-Karam, joint ruler 
of Aden, 65. His death, 66, 67. 
—159, 276, 307, 308. 

Alashld, retainer of King Fatik, 100. 

The KtVid Mas‘ud, the Zaydite in the 
district of Mahjam, 113. 

Al*Ma8‘fidi (Barbier de Aleynard), 
226, 235, 310, 311, 312, 313, 322. 

Al-Mausim, meaning of the word, 
146, 162. 

Mawiihib ibn J adid (al-Magbrabi ?). 
His verses in praise of Al-Mii- 
faddal, 259. 

Mayniun (or ‘Abd Allah ibn May- 
rniin), 192-4, 196, 324-5. 

Banu Maytam, 215. 

Miftah as-Sudiisi, mamluk of Yasir 
ilm Bilrd, 276. 

Alikhlaf, meaning of the word, 5. 

Mikiit, meaning of the word, 240, 
315 (f.-note). 

AIa‘adh ibn Jabal, 10, 236. 

AIu‘adhah, daughter of ‘ Aly ibn 
Fadl, 207. 

AIu‘ririk BOii of .layyiish, 93, 156. 

Mu‘arik son of NajTib, Id. Com- 
mitted suicide, 8l, 152. 

The KhaLlJah Mu‘uwiyah, 219. 

Al-Mu'ayyad Nasir ad-din. See 
Najjlh. 

hudm al-Mu'ayyad. See Muhammad. 
See also the Table of Imams, 
p. 3u3. 

Mud ah ‘ son of Bilal, 80. 

.457/’l-Mudafi‘. See ManIHbn Mashld. 

Mudar son of Nizar, 215. 

Al-Mufad^al son of aUA^azz ‘Aly, 
Prince of Aden, 73. 

Al-Mufa(ji4al of ‘Aly son of 

Badi the Zuiayite, 172. 
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Al.Mnfa(J4al ibn ’I-Barakat the 
llimjeaite^ 150 (f.-note). His 
hifittory, 49-54. Confidential 
minister of Qneen Sayyidah, 60- 
61, 149-60, 268 9. His services, 
49, 51-52, 66. Introduces the 
Khaulanites into Mikhlilf ja*far, 
64, 170. Expedition to Zabid, 
return and death, 53-4; 94-5, 
166. Hie successor, 263, Me- 
morials of his rule, gi*eat aque- 
duct, etc., 259-60.— 38, 49, 131, 
151, 169, 173. 

Al-Mufaddal son of Saba ibn Abi 
Sa‘ud,’68, 269. 

Mufaddal ibn ZurayS 59, 60, 67. 

«1-Mufid, history of Zabid, xii. 

Abu Manmir Muflih al-Fatiki as- 
Sabrati, wazir to Kin^ Fatik 
son of Mansur, 103-4. Story of 
the slave-girl Wardah, 104-111. 
Anecdotes, 111, 112. His ex- 
pulsion from Zabid, 113. De- 
feated along with his Arab 
allies by Surur, 114, 118. Eis 
death, 111.— 97, 100, 119, 167. 

Al-Muhajir ibn Abi Umayyah, 139, 
300. 

Al-MuhajirQn, surname given by 
Ibn Mahdy to his ibilowers 
from Tihamah, 126, 132. See 
also 217. 

Mubammad ibu al-A'azz, 60. 

*Izz ad-dln Muhammad, son of the 
Iniain al-Manmr ‘Abd Allah, 
319. 

Muhammad son of ‘Abd Allah, an- 
Kafs az-Zaldyyah, 3l>2. 

Muhammad ibn *‘Abd Allah the Ya- 
ti'ite, one of ‘Omfivah's iufoi*- 
maucs, 100. 

Muhammad son of the l)u‘y aU 
Mtilcarram Ahmad, died in in- 
fancy, 39. 

Muhammad son of Ahmad ibn ‘Im- 
riin ibn al-Fadl, 60, 231. 

Muhammad aUMaluIy (son of Ah- 
mad?), J86 (f.*iiutoj. 

Muhammad ihn ‘Aly, one of ‘Oma- 
rah's informanti, 130. 

Abu ^Abd Allah Muliammad ibn ‘Aly 
as-Sahbiimi, one of ‘Omurah's 
informants, 97, 102. 

Muhanimad son of ‘Aly the Sulayh- 
ice, father of the Dil'y ‘Aly, 
19, 50, 145, 304. 

Muhammad al-Bilbir, son of ‘Aly 
Zayu al-Abidin, 302. 


Muhammad ibn Abi ’l-‘Arab, “ the 
Da‘y,*» 57, 298. 

Muhammad ibn al-Azrabij secretary 
to Queen Sayyidah, 63, 64. 

Muhammad ibn Bisharab, one of 
‘Omarah’s informants, 25. 

Muhammad ibn Fad I, 322-3. See 
‘Aly ibn Fadl. 

Muhammad son of Fatik sou of 
Jayya8h,95. His rebellion, dis- 
comfiture and flight, 113, 119. 

Muhammad ibn Abi *1-Gharat, Prince 
of Aden, 67, 307. 

Muliammad ibn al-Ghifari, 45. 

AUAtam Muhammad, son of Harun, 
the Khalifah, 3, 220. 

Muhammad ibn Harun the Taghlib- 
itc, one of Ibu Ziyad’s com- 
panions, 3, 4, 27, 220. 

Muhammad ibn llatim the historian, 
xv., 227, 230 (f.-note), 270, 296, 
311. 

Muhammad son of Ibrahim Taba- 
'tabfi, 140, 142, 184-5, 314. 

Muliammad ibn Idris, Imam ash- 
Shabby, xiii., 4, 236. 

Muhammad ibu I shah, 

Muhammad aUMaktuin, son of the 
Imnm Isma'il, 303. 

Muhammad, one of the three sons 
of ‘Imran ibn Muhammad the 
Zui’ayite, 67, 160. See Man|ur, 
sou of ‘Imrfiu. 

Abu Hdshim Muhammad ibn Ja‘far, 
Amir of Mecca, 152, 252-3, 

Muhammad son of Ja‘far as-Sadih, 
140. 

Mnhaiiiuiad ibn Kabas (Kays?) the 
Wuhii^ite, 53. 

Muhammad sou of al-Kusim, physi- 
cian and astrologer, 75. 

Muhammad sou of al- Kasim ibu 
‘Aly, descendant of Zayn al- 
‘Abidiu, 107, 315, and Gen. 
Table, p. 3^3. 

Muhammad sou of al-Kasim the 
Kassite, sou of Ibrahim, 315. 

Imam Muhammad aUMu'ayyad ibn 
al-Kasiru ibu Muhammad, 322. 

Muhammad ibu Mani‘ ibn Mas‘ud 
the Zurayite, 73. 

Ahu *Ahd Allah Muhammad ibn Malik 
ihn Abi T-KabiiTl, author of a 
history of the Karmathians, 
191, 192, 198, 203. 

Muhammad ibu Nizilr, Imam al* 
Mukhtavy graudsou of al-Mus- 
tansir, 265. 
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Sharif Mnl^iiimad Ahu H^Easan ibn j 
*Z.‘Omari, mercbant at Aden, 
and descendant of the second | 
Khallfah, 72. 

Muhammad son of Saba the Zuray- 
ite, Prince of Aden.^ His acces- 
sion, 67, 73-4, 137. One of the 
author ’s informants, 68-72. 
Marries the daughter of Bilal, 
74. His character and liberality, 
74-78. Purchases the strong- 
holds of Mansur, ibn al-Mu- 
faddal, 76, 267. His death, 
78, 278. Refuses Ibn MahHy’s 
request for assistance, 127-8. — 
73, 80, 160, 269, 270. 

Muhammad ibn AM *Z-‘IJla, ruler of 
Abyan at the time of Ibn Fadl’s 
arrival in Yaman, 197. 

Mubammad ibn ‘Ulayyah, 32. 

Abu Kasim. Muhammad aUMurtada 
son of Yahya al-Hadi, 186, 315, 
316, 326. 

Ahu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya as- 
§uli, 186, ‘316. 

Muhammad ibn Ya‘fur, Prince of 
‘§an‘a, 224-5, 324. 

Mubammad ibn Zayd al^Ba^yari the 
Janblte, 297. 

Muhammad ibn Ziy ad. His ancestor 
Ziyad, 219. History of his 
dynasty, 2-18. Sent to Yaman 
by al-Ma'mun, 4, 141, 218, 223. 
Conquered Tihamah, and even- 
tually the whole of Yaman, 4. 
Founder of the city of ZabTd, 4, 
His descendants, 5, 129, 234-6. 
291-2. His death, 234.-2, 5, 27, 
141, 142, 166,223. 

Mubammad son of Ziyad, descend- 
ant of ‘Abd al-Madan, Governor 
of Yaman under the Khalifah 
‘Abd Allah as-Saffah, 140, 184. 

Imam al-Mu‘id li-din Illah, 229. 

Al-Ma‘izz li-dln Illah, the Fatimite 
Khalifah, 211, 263, 327. 

Al-Mu‘izz Isma*!!. See l8ma‘il. 

Ibn al-Mnjab, 185, 187, 316. 

Ibn al-Mujawir, xxi., 221, 239, 240, 
241, 288. 

Mujrim, assassin of Surur al-Fatiki, 
123. 

Al-Mubaddasi, the geographer, 232, 
234, 238, 239, 240, 241, 327, 

Al-Mukarram, title of ‘Imran ibn 
Muhammad the Zurayite, 278. 
See also Da'y Aboaad ibn ‘Aly. 

Imam al-Mukhtar. See j^asim son 


of Abinad an-Nasir and Mu- 
hammad ibn Nizar. 

Al-Mulahidab. 266. 

JSa’isMnla^ibal-Khanlani, citizen of 
Zabid, 82. 

2>. jBT. Muller. His edition of Ham- 
dani’s Geography, xix. 

Tribe of Munnabbih. See Banu 
Janb. 

Tribe (or family) of Muntab^ 202, 

210 . 

Al-Muntab, son of Ibrahim ibn *Abd 
al-llamld, 211, 

Al-Muntakhab. See Hasan ibn Ab- 
mad. 

Banu Murad, 139, 177> 217. 

Shaykh al-Murajja al-IMrani, 77^^ 

Banu Murrah, 217-8. 

Al-Murtada. See ‘Aly son of Saba 
and Muhammad ibn Yaliya. 

Najm ad-dtn Musa son of Imam al- 
Mansur ‘Abd Allah, 321. 

Musa fir, slave of Mufaddal ibn 
Zuray, 60. 

Musalla, meaning of the word, 274. 

Musaylimah, the false prophet, 179. 

Bann Mnsih, 280 (f.-note). 

Muslim ibn Yashjub. Envoy to 
Surur from Ghfinim ibn Yahya, 
116. 

Muslim ibn az-Zarr, of the sub-tribe 
of Marran. Captures the fort- 
ress of Khadid, 55. His death, 
55, 170. 

Al-Mustafa li-din Illah. See Nizar 
son of al-Mustan§ir. 

Al-Mu8ta‘in, the Abbaside Khalifah, 
15, 142. 

Al-Mu8ta‘la, the Fatimite Khalifah, 
257, 265. 

Al-Musta'sim, the last Abbaside 
Khalifah, 320, 321. 

Al-Mustansir biliah, the Fatimite 
Khalifah, 14, 18. 24, 46, 65, 146, 
147, 149, 174, 250-1, 264, 327. 

Al-Mu'taman. See Ahmad ibn 
Mas‘ud. 

Al-Mn‘tamid, the Abbaside Khalifah, 
224. 

Al-Mu‘tasim, the Abbaside Khalifah, 
224, 234. 

Al-Mutanabbi, the poet, 21, 34, 70, 
125, 250, 254, 271, 289. 

Al-Mutarrifiyah, meaning of the 
word, 318. 

Al-Mutawakkil, the Abbaside Khali- 
fah, 15, 142, 224, 234. 
Al-Mutawakhil* See Abmad ibn al- 
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Mannar *Abd Allah, Ahmad ibn 
Suleyman, Isma*!! fion of al- 
Kasim and Yabya. 

Beti of the Mu^tazilites, 289, 302. 

Al-Mn^r, the Abbaflide Khalifah, 
235. 

Al-Muti. See Imam Ahmad ibn Hu- 
sayn aUMahdy, 

Al-Muwaffah. See ‘Aly ibn Ibra- 
him, Bilal ibn Jarir and Ibn al- 
Khayyut. 

Banu Mn^adar, the Snlayhites, 44, 
132, 151, 173, 304, 

Al-Mn^affar, Kasulite Sultan of 
Yaman. See Yusuf ibn ‘Omar. 


N. 

Nafis, freedman of the Ziyadites, 
aBsassin of the last Prince of the 
dynasty, 14-16, 22, 144-5, 236. 

Banu Nahd. Their country, 177. 
A mixed race derived from 
]?u4a‘ah, 177-78.— 218, 286, 295. 

Najab, al^Mu'ayyad Nasir ad-dm. 
His history, 14-16. Defeats his 
rival, Nafis, near Zabid, 15, 144. 
Is recognized as supreme ruler 
by the Abbasides, 16, 145. His 
death, 24, 81, 145, 147,-22. 

Dynasty of Najah, Their history, 
14-16, 81-123, 152-58.-107, 158, 
169. 

Najab son of §alab son of *Aly, Zayd- 
ite Imam, 190. 

Ibn Najib ad-Daulah. See ‘Aly ibn 
Ibrahim. 

Banu Nakha*, sub -tribe of Madhhij, 
217. 

Nashwan ibn Sa*id the Ilimyarite, 
Prince of Bayhan, 173, 231. 

An-Nasir. See Imam Ahmad son of 
Yahya. 

* Sul fan Nft§ir son of Mansur the 
Wa ilite, one of the author’s in- 
formants, 23, 54. 

An-Nasir li-din lllah, the Abbaside 
Khalifah, 188, 318. 

An-Na|ir li-din lllah; Zaydite Imam, 
xxiv. 

Imam an-Nasir Ahu H^Fath the Day- 
lamite, 229-30. 

Na^r Allah ibn Salim the Jnrist, 
friend of the author, 29. 

Negro troops in Egypt, 264. 

Niebuhr, 288 (f.-note), 241, 247, 254, 
267 (f.-note), 822, 


Nizar ibu ^Abd al- Malik, one of the 
author’s informants, 2. 

Nizar son of Ma‘add son of ‘Adnan , 
215. Dispute between his sons 
referred to the Af‘a of Najran, 
183, 312: 

Nizar son of Zayd ibnal-Hnsayn al- 
W uba^i* His lines on the Saltan 
of Wuhazah, 17. 

Nizar son of al-Mustansir, aZ-Mu«^a/a 
U-din lllah y first Imam of the 
Eastern l8ma‘iiites, 62, 265, 
266. 

Nizarites, 63, 266, 299. See also 
Assassins. 

An-Nuby, Sheykh al-Islam, chief of 
Ibn Mahdy’s Mnhajirun, 126, 
163. 

Banu Nnmayr, Ishmaelite tribe, 
descendants of Kays ‘Ay Ian, 
262. 

N ur ad -din . See Mahm ud the Atabek 
and ‘Omar ibn llasul. 

Sultan Ahu *n-N urayn Abu ’1-Patb> 
131. 

0 . 

‘Obayd ibn Bahr, wazir of Snrur al- 
Fatiki, one of the author’s in- 
formants, 116, 120, 121. 

‘Obayd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, Governor 
of Yaman under ‘Aly, 139. 

‘Obayd Allah the Mahdy, founder of 
the Fatimite Khalifate, 192, 195, 
196, 201, 208, 209, 210, 250, 303, 
324, 325. 

‘Obayd Allah son of Ziyad, Ibn Abihi, 
219. 

‘Obaydites (or Fatimites), 19, 145, 
146, 184. See IsmaMlites. 

Banu ‘Okayl, Ishmaelite tribe, de- 
scendants of Kays ‘Aylan, 300. 

‘Omar ibn ‘Ad nan the ‘Akkite, 20. 

Kamdl ad-diu ‘Omar ibn al-‘AdIm, 
188, 316. 

Bur ad-dln ‘Omar ibn Rasul, the first 
Basnlite Sultan of Yaman, xvii., 
175, 188, 189, 273 (f.-note). 

‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the Omay- 
yad Khallfiih. His mosque at 
Aden, 9.-9, 10, 279. 

Kadi ‘Omar ibn al-Murajjal the 
Hanatite, 20. 

‘Omar ibn Sehaym, 90. 

‘Omarah. His native place and 
family, v., 28-9. Student at 
Zabid, 29. His unele Ibrahim 
ibn Zaydan, 58, 150, 169, 262. 
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At the Court of the Priooe of 
Aden, 75»6, 77. Inoxtrs tlie hos- 
tility of the people of Zabid by 
his eulogies of ^he Zarayites, 78, 
103, 274. His liberal treatment 
by the Da*y ‘Imran. 78-9. His 
part in the solution of a problem 
attending the division of the 
estateofBnzay^, 100-3. Becomes 
a follower of ‘Aly ibn Hahdy, 
124-5, His subsequent meeting 
with ‘Aly ibn Mahdy, 127*8, His 
final departure from Yaman,.79. 
Arrival in Egypt and reception 
by the reigning wazir, vi. Ac- 
cused of being concerned in a 
conspiracy against Saladin, and 
execution, vii. His relations 
with the ]gladi al-Fadil, viii. 
His attachment to the Fatimites, 
ix., X., 274. His History of 
Yaman, x. Its date, 79, 134. — 
142, 144, 164, 167, 169, 184. 

‘Othman ibn ‘AfiTm, the third Kha- 
llfah, 163, 171. 

Amir ‘Othman al-Ghnzzi. Story of 
his slave-girl, 104-10. 

‘Othman itn as-§aflar, 102. 

Al«‘Othmam, the poet, b6. 


E. 

BabPah son of Niziir, one of the 
patriarchs of the Ishmaeliie 
Arabs, 215 , 280 . 

Banu Eabi'ah, sub-tribrs of Khau- 
Ian anti of Jaiib, etc., 131, 262. 

Ar*Eadah, mother of Queen Sayyi- 
dah, 38. 

Ibn Rahim. See Ihn Juftam, 

Eujih ibn Katudah, Amir of Mecca, 
167. 

Ar-Eashld. See Ja‘far son of the 
Imam Ahmad. 

Kudi ar-Eashld. See Ahmad ibn az- 
Zubayr. 

Bashld, freedman of Ishak ibn Ziyad. 
See EuBhd. 

Ta E^hid ibn M»<rCib. Marching- 
cry of the Banu Janb, 56, 263. 

The Eassite Imams. Their history, 
184 sqg., 314-15, 317 172, 

174, 226 sqq., 284, 175 (Banu 'i- 
Hadi). 

Basulite Sultaus of Yaman. Their 
history by Khazraji, xv. — 165, 
166; 173. See also Nur ad-dhi 


‘Omar, aUMmaffcLr Ydsuf, ah 
Ashraf l8ma‘fl, etc. 

Eaub son of Saba ibn Abi Su‘ud; 
68 269. 

Ar-Eawaby, 19, 248-49. See Az- 
Zawaby. 

Rayban and Ray ban the Elder, freed- 
men of Queen ‘Alam, 112. 

Rayban al-Kahlani, freedman of 
SaTd ibn Najab» 

Rayban al-Mubammadi, treasurer of 
Muhammad ibn Saba the Zoray- 
ite, 77. 

Banu Rayyan. See Dayyan, 

Ar-Razi, author of a History of 
Yaman, xiv,, 324. 

Banu Razih, 64, 170, 263. 

Riyd(J.» freed woman of Man$ur ibn 
Fatik, 99. 

Ri‘yah son of Abu T-Gharat, 73. 

Ru‘ayn. See Dhu Ru‘ayn. 

Jhn ar-Rudad, 282. 

llub^aym son of Aram, 180. 

Rushd (or Rashid), freedman of Abu 
M-Jaysh Ishak, 8, 129, 143, 236. 

Ruzay^ al-Fatiki, wazir of al- Fatik 
ibn Man§ur, 100, 157. His large 
family and the difficulty of 
dividing his estate, 100-103. His 
resignation, 103. 


S. 

Saba or ‘Abd ash-Shams, ancestor of 
the Yamanite tribes. 215. 

AhMaumr Ahu Bimyar Saba son of 
Ahmad the Suiayhite. Succeeds 
as Du‘y, 42, 169, 254. Owner 
of Ashyah, 43, 151, 173. His 
wars with Jayyasli and eventual 
defeat, 44-5, 255 (f. -note). His 
marriage to Queen Sayyidah, 
45-48, 149. Eulogized by Ibn 
al-Kumm, 254. His death, 161, 
257'-51-2, 105, 132. 230, 297-8, 
304. 

Saba son of Kdsim, 75. 

l)d^y Suba son of Abu Sa‘ud, Prince 
of Aden. Succeeds his father 
as joint ruler, 67-8. Enters 
into a struggle with ‘Aly ibn 
Abi ‘1-Gharut, 69. Anecdotes, 
69-70, 71-72. His conquest of 
Za‘azi‘ and ‘Aden, 72-3, 272. 
His death and place of burial, 
72, 272. His sons, 68, 269.-59, 
60, 113, 159, 298. 
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Saba ibn Yuraf, Sbeykb al-Ialam. 
Chief appointed by *Aly ibn 
Mahdy over his An$ar, 126, 168. 
Ahu Saba. Surname (<iven to I^im- 
yar ibn As^ad, 107. 

Ihn as-Saba’i, 181, 297. 

As-Sabkhah, 23. 

De Saoy, 264, 274, 325. 

Sa'd al-‘ABhIrah, son of Madhljij, 
167, 217. 

Sa*d al-Mulk son of Ibn al-Khayyat. 
62. 

As-Saftalj. See *Abd Allah ibn 
Mul^ammad, 

Sahrat, an Abyssinian tribe, 21, 104» 
107. See Abyssinian tribes. 
Bann Sahul, a Himyaritic tribe, 216. 

Sa‘id. See al-Jannfibi. 

Sa‘id al“Ahwal son of Najali. 
Seeks refuge, after the death 
of his father, in the Island of 
Dahlak, 81. Attacks and kills 
‘Aly the Sulayhite, captures 
Asrna and regains possession of 
Zabid, 30-1, 81-7, 147, 152-3. 
Defeated by al-Mukarram and 
driven out of Zabid, 34-6, 87, 
147. Returns to Zabid, 37, 87. 
His death, 37, 41-2, 87, 153-4, 

304. -14, 16, 36, 65, 148, 242, 
243. 

Iln Sa‘id, xxi., xxii., 143, 144, 159, 
165, 167, 179, 187, 232, 254, 284, 

305, 307. 

Ibn Sa'id. See Nashwun. 

Saksak son of Wil'il (or Wathil), son 
of Ilimyar, 179, 181, 310. ^ 

Banu Saksak, sab- tribe of Kindah, 
descendants of Murrah, 218. 
Banu Sakiin, sub-tribe of Kindah, 
218. 

Saladin, vii. — ix. 

Ihn Salamah. See llusayn. 

Salim ibn Idris, Prince of Zafar, 311. 
Selim son of Bayazid, Saltan of the 
Ottoman Turks, 238 (f.-iiote). 
Ibn Saniurrah, the historian, xiv., 
262. 

Sapur, freedman of the Hauu Ya*fur, 
227. 

Sarawat, meaning of the word, 177. 
Ahu ’s-Saraya, 140, 142, 185. 

Sarwa, designation of the Banu 
Nahd, 177. 

AB-8a*y, one of Ibn Najib ad-Dau- 
lalPs Hamdanite followers, 59. 
Sayf al-Islam. See Tnghtikin. 
Bayyidah, wife of al-Mukarram Ali- 


mad son of ‘Aly. Her parentage 
and early history, 3S-9. Her 
marriage and children, 89. 
Received the revenues of Aden 
as her dowry, 65-6. Assumes 
the direction of public affairs, 
40, 148. Removes the seat of * 
Government to Dhu Jiblah, 40, 
Her marriage to the Da‘y Saba 
son of Ahmad, 45-8. Al-Mufacjdal 
becomes her oonfidentW adviser, 
50-1, 150, 169, 258-9. Terms 
accorded to the insurgents at 
Ta*kar, 54, 150. The Queen and 
Ibn Najib ad-Daulah, 58-61,169. 
Orders his arrest, 63. Her 
letters and presents to the 
Khallfah, 63-4. Official notidca- 
tion from the Khallfah of the 
birth of his son, 135-136. Her 
death and place of sepulture, 41, 
73, 257, 267 (f.-note), 272 (f.- 
note).-~22, 37, 49, 55, 58, 87, 88, 
91, 94, 131, 134, 148-51, 169, 170^ 
250, 254, 256-7, 263, 266-7. 

Bmu Sha‘b Ilay, 54, 170, 263. 

Banu ShaTifiu, 215, 

Ihutm ash-Shafi'y. See Muhammad 
ibn Idris. 

Shiit, or Suli, one of the last chiefs 
of the Ghuzz, 106. 

Shabrir sou of Ja‘far, 26, 87. 

AUAfdal Sliuhin Shah, the Fatimite 
wazir, 49, 58, 257, 265. 

Shahr son of Bad b fin, Governor ap- 
pointed by the Prophet over 
§aiPa, 138, 139. 

Ihn Shakir. See Zakarlya. 

Shams ad-Daulah. See Turiin Shah. 

Shams ad-diu. See Ahmad son of 
al-3Ian.sur ‘Abd Allah. 

Shams al-Ma ali. See ‘Aly son of 
Saba. 

h'anu Shar'ab, Himyaritic tribe, 215. 

Sbarahbil, 94, 281. 

Shawar, B^atiniite wazir, vi., v’li. 

Ash-Shawiry. See ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Abbas. 

Sheykh al-Islam. See an-Nuby and 
Saba ibn Yusuf. 

The Shihxhs, their principal sects, 
301-3. 

An Arab Shibboleth, 36. 

Shihab, father of Asma and of As‘ad, 

21 . 

Banu Shihab, 216, 295, 297. 

Asad ad-din Sbirkuh, al-Malik al- 
Man§ur, vi., vii. 
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Shuja* ad-Danlah, 49. 

JBanu Shurah, 219 (f.-note). 

Ibn SibaS 76. 

Ae-Sim^ al-Ghaly, History of Yaman 
by ibn llatim, xv. 

t Banu Sin^aii) 52, 58, 217, 251, 262, 
295, 297. 

jBaroii de Slane, v,, 249. See also Ibn 
Khallikan. 

Piofessor RoherUon Smith, 312 (£.• 
note). 

Dr. Snonok Hurgronje, 253, 286. 

Dr. Sprenger. His Rdstfoxiden^ xxL, 
221, 271. See also Ibn al- 
Mnjawir. 

As-Sndasi. See Miftah. 

Ahu. Sufyan, 219. 

Ihn Subaym. See *Omar. 

As-Suhayli, 309. 

Suleyman ibn ‘Amir az-Zawahi, half- 
brother of Sayyidah, 38, 46, 134, 
149. 

Suleyman ibn Da'fid (Solomon the 
son of David), 183. 

Suleyman son of Hisham son of ‘Abd 
al- Malik, 2, 219-220. 

Suleyman son of Muslim ibn az-Zarr. 
Sdoceeds his father in the posses- 
sion of Kliadici, 55. His insubor- 
dination to Queen Sayyidah and 
subjection, 56. .l oins in making 
war against Ibn TsajTbad-Daulah, 
60.— 59, 63, 64, 170. 

Suleyman ibn Tarf, ruler of ‘Aththar, 
7, 9, 28, 81, 142, 143, 146, 166, 
167, 234. 

Suleyman son of Ya-Sin, one of 
‘Omarah’s informants, 32, 43. 

Banu Suleyman, the Hasanite Sharif s, 
113, 130, 148, 157, 166, 171, 174, 
187, 284, 317. See also Ghunim 
ibn Yahya. 

Suleymanite Amirs of Mecca, 252, 
284. See Banu Suleyman. 

Pnli, See Shah. 

The Kadi Surayy, 200. 

Abu Muhammad. Surur the Amharite, 
wazir of Fatik ibn Mimsur and 
of the Lady ‘Alarn. His history, 
117-123. Leader in a conspiracy 
against Muflih, 112-114, 117. 
Attains snpreme command, 118. 
Defeats Mufiih and his allies, 
114, 118. Eescues the Lady 
*Aiam from the rebellion of 
Muhammad son of Fatik, 119. 
Beceives a grant of Mahjam, 
114, 120. Harries the widow of 


Muflib, 115. Anecdote, 116. 
His habits, piety, and charity, 
120-123, His death and place 
of burial, 123, 128, 287.- 157, 168, 

167. 

Surur al-Kurandy, 113 (f.-note). 

Ahu Su*ud, one of the three children 
of ‘Imran the Zurayite, 67, 79, 
160. See Mansur son of ‘Imran, 
Ahu Su‘ud,8on of Zuray‘, joint Prince 
of Aden, 66, 67, 159, 307, 308 
Suwayd son of Yazid the Suiayhite, 

48. 

s- 

Sahib al-IIarmali, 235. 

SiVid ibn ilamid ad-din, 57. 

Saluh son* of ‘Aly ibn Mulr>mmad, 
Imam of Sa‘dah acc ording to 
Ibn Khaldrm, 190. 

Malik as-$alih. See Tala’i* ibn Ruzayb. 
Sawab, IVeedman of Queen ‘Alam, 1 i2. 
Chief Steward of the Palaoe, 
1L7. 

Battle of ^iffin, ix. and f.-note. 

The Sulayhites. Their history, 19- 

49, 145-151. Duration of their 
dynasty, 267. Their original 
home, 212, 327.-67, 130, 166, 

168, 171, 247, 298. 

As-Sfili. See Abu Baht Muhammad 
ibn Yahya. 

Kitdb as-Su\var. See K. al-Jafr. 


T. 

Tabab^'ah. See Tubbas. 

Banu Taghlib, 3, 220, 280 (f.-note). 

Taj al-‘Arus, Commoutary on the 
Kamus, xviii. (f.-noie), xxi., 83 
(f.-note), 270,315(f.-n..te), 326-7, 

Tamauni. wife of Mansur son of 
Fatik, 99. 

Banu Tamim, 178, 309. 

Banu Tanukh, sub-tiibe of Kuda‘ah, 
218. 

Tarjuman ad-din, surname of al- 
iKasim ibn Ibrahim the Rassite. 

Thaiabah son of ‘Aniru, 216, 

Tribe of Thamud, 290, 311. 

Banu Thumaniah, 243. 

Thnmarnah ibn Uihal, 179. 

The Tribes of Arabia, 213-8. 

The Tubbas, 138, 141, 158, 165, 168, 
171, 17(>, 178, 182, 183, 313. 

Ibn at-Tabba‘y, 30. See Abu ‘Abd 
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Allah aMIasayD t also Ibn 
Ya*fur, 

TaghtikTn, Sayf al-Islam, the Ayyub- 
ite, 220, 259 (f.-note), 2H0. 

Tu^fat az-Zaman, History of Yaman 
by al-Ahdal, xviii. See Ahdal. 

Banv, Tajib, sub-tribe of Kindah, 
218. 

Turau Shah, Shams ad-Daulah, the 
Ayyubite, His conquest of 
Yaman, 296-7. — Tii., 67, 161, 
164, 168, 231, 270, 275, 276. 


T 

At-Tabari, the historian, 179, 218 
(f.-note), 224, 311, 312 (f.-nofce), 
313, 314 (f.-note), 323, 326. 

Tabataba. See Muhammad son of 
Ibrahim. 

Tahir ibn al-llusayn, 220. 

Ahu Tahir al-Kabfmi, one of the 
author’s informants, 52. 

Ihn AH Tahir. See Khalf. 

Tala'i* ibn Kuzayk, al- Malik as-Salih, 
the Fatimite wazTr, vi., 78. 

Ibn TalU:. See Ahu ‘Aly. 

Abu ’t-Tami, 279. See Jayyash. 

Iln Tarf, 146, 167. See Suleyman. 

Tarafah ibn al-‘Abd al-Bakri, quoted, 
69, 271. 

Tribe of Tasm, 179, 310, 311. 

At-Tauk ibn ‘Abd Allah, commander 
of Ibn Najib ad-Daulah’s Hara- 
danite auxiliaries, 58-60, 

T ytas (TaytusP), one of the last 
Chiefs of the Ghuzz, 106. 

Banu Tayy, 217. 

At-Tayyib Abu ‘Abd Allah, 46. 

Imam at-Tayyib Abu ’l-KAsim, infant 
son of the Khalifah al-‘Amir, 
134-6, 300. 

Tiraz A*lam iz-Zaman, historical 
work by Khazraji, xvi 

Ibn at-Tufayl, chief IbVy of the 
Ismailites of Yaman, 211. 

Tuman-Bay, last Sultan of Egypt, 
238 (f.-note). 


U. 

Banu Udhrah, sub-tribe of Kuda'ah, 
218, 262. 

U^diila, wife of Ishak ibn Marzuk, 
115. 

Ibn Uthal. See Thumtviuah. 


‘Ukrimah ibn Abi Jahl. Read ‘Ikri- 
mah, which see. 

Al-‘UJ:ud al-Lu'lu'lyah. History of 
the Rasulites by Khazraji, xv. 

Umm Abiha, freed woman of Mansur 
ibn Fatik, 99. 

Umm Fatik. See aUHajjah 'Alam. 

Umm Ham dan, daughter of Queen 
Sayyidah and wife of Ahmad ibn 
Suleyman az-Zawahi, 39, 58. 

Umm Abi *1-Jaysh, freedwoman of 
Man§ur ibn Fatik, 98. 

Umm Ma^bad, 84. 

Umm Mu‘arik, wife of Sa^id ibn 
Najah, 42. 

‘Uwayd, father-in-law of Ishak ibn 
Marzuk, 115. 

Uzal, 214. See also Azal, a geo- 
graphical name. 


W. 

Ibn Wahhas, surname .of Khazraji, 

XV. 

Wahhas ibn Ghunim, the Suleyman ite 
Sharif, 295. 

Al-Wahid. See ‘Aly ibn Iliitim. 
Banu Wa 'il (or Wii'ilites), descen- 
dants of Dhu’l-Kala‘. Oon- 
quei’ed Wuha?ah, 17, 176, 243. — 
18, 130. See A8‘ad ibn Wa il, 
‘Isa ibn Yazid, Nasir ibn Man- 
fur and Yazid ibn ‘lea. 

Wii'il ibn ‘Isa al-Wu^iazy, 30, 147, 
278. ; 

Wa'il (or Wathil) SQj|n of llimyar. 
181. ‘ 

Family of al-Walld, 25^ sq. 

Wardah, slave-girl of the Amir 
‘Othmfin. Her story, 104-111. 
Her marriage to Surur, 115. 
Anecdote, 116. 

Wasil ibn ‘Ata, the Mu‘ta 2 ilite, 302. 
Al-Wathik billah, the Abbaside Kha- 
lifah, 224, 234. 

Banu Wuhazah the llimyarites, 215. 
The Wuhazite. See Muhammad ibn 
Kabas and Wa'il ibn *Isa. 
Al-Wuha?iyah, daughter of As‘ad 
ibn Wa'il and wife of Muhammad 
ibn Saba, 76. 


Y. 

Banu Yafi‘, sub-tribo of ^imyar, 
215, 
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AUYafi'y (author of a MS. at the Br. 
Mas. Add. 16645), 248. 

Al«Yafi‘y. See Muhammad ibn *Abd 
Allah amd Abu Bakr ibn Miiham- 
mad. 

Sanu Ya^fur. Outlines of their 
history, 141, 142, 171, 185, 223 
sqq,, 234, 242, 326. See also 
Banu Hawwal. 

Ya^fur ibn ‘Abd ar-Bahman, 224, 
234. 

Ibn ya‘fur at-Tubba*y, 147. Doubt- 
less in error for Abu *Abd Allah 
al-Husayn ibn at-Tubba*y. See 
Note 109. 

Banu Yah§tib, a Himyarite tribe, 
176. ’ 

Yabya ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Yaliya, 
of San^u, 75, 77. 

Yabya ibn ‘Aly, wazir of al-A‘azz 
‘Aly, 73, 74. 

Mzdm ad-din Yahya, son of ‘Aly the 
Snle 3 rmanite, 285. 

Yahya son of *Aly ibn Mahdy, 297. 

Yahya son of Hamzah son of 
Ghanim, 167. 

Yahya ibn Abi Hashid, 229, 230, 
251. 

Imam Yahya, al-Hady ila ’1-llakk, 
son of llusayn son of A1 -Kasim 
the Eassite. Outlines ot‘ his 
history, 314, 315, — 6, 142, 143, 
186, 186, 226, 322, 326. 

Az’Zdhir Yahya ibn Isma il, Rasulite 
Snltan of Yaman, xii. 

Imam Majda(hdin Yahya ibn Mnham- 

Imam Yahya al-Mntawakkil, 285, 
822. 

Yahya son of Zayd son of ‘Aly Zayn 
al -'Abidin, 302. 

yahya son of Ziyad ibn <Abd al- 
Madan, 184. 

Ya^ut al-IIamawi, the Geographer, 
xi., xxi., 107 (f.-note), 214, 221, 
222, 228 (f.-not(^), 231, 232, 239, 
245, 246, 247, 248-19, 252, 2.53, 
254, 258 (f.-note), 282, 283, 288, 
291, 294, 297 (f.-note), 306 (f.- 
note), 310 (f.-note), 315 (f.-note), 
321 (f.-note). See also foot- 
notes to the Arabio text. 

Ya'la ibn Munyah (also styled ibn 
Umayyah), 139, 301. 

JBona Yam, snb- tribe of Hamdan, to 
which the Sulayhites and Zoray- 
ites belonged, 60, 64, 79, 146, 
159, 176, 216, 247, 251, 271, 296. 


Yamamah az-Zar^a daughter of 
Mnrrah, after whom Yamamah 
was named, 178, 179, 310. 

Yaman ad-Da^wah. See Ilamil al- 
Madyah. 

Banu Yarbus 177, 178, 309, 310. 
Banu Yarim. See Dhu Bu*ayn. 

Banu Ya‘rab son of Iglahtan, 180, 
199, 215, 311. 

Al-Yas son of Mn^ar son of Nizar, 
one of the Ishmaelite patri- 
archs, 215. 

Abu *1-Faraj Yiisir son of Bilal, wazir 
to Muhammad ibn Saba and to 
‘Imran, Princes of Aden, 80, 
160, 161, 275, 276, 296 (f.-note), 
297, 307. 

Yawakit as-Siyar, MS. at the Brit. 
Mas., xxiii., 284, 303, 315, 319, 
320. 

Yazid son of ‘Abd al-Madan, 184, 
313-14. 

Sultan Y^azid ibn ‘Isa the Wa'ilite, 
one of ^Omarah's informants, 
56. 

Y^ale’s Marco Polo, 33 (f.-note). 
Y'umii, freedman of Qaeen ‘Alam, 
112 . 

Abu *Ofnar Y'usuf ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
184, 313. 

Yusuf ibn al-Asad, Chief Da‘y of the 
Ismailitos of Yaman, 211. 
Al-Asmar Yusuf ibn Abi ^1-Patuh, 

226, 227. 

Al-Mas*ild Saldh ad^din Yusuf, the 
last Ayynbite King of Yaman, 

188, 318. 

AhMuzaffar Y usnf ibn ‘Omar, second 
Rasulite King of Yaman, 175, 

189, 311, 320. 

An-Ndsir Saldh ad-dia Yusuf ibn 
Ayyub, See Saladin. 

Imam Yusnf (ad-Da‘y) son of Yahya, 

227, 228, 321, 322. 

Z. 

A?-Zafir (or Zahir) bi amr Illah, the 
Fatimite Khallfah, vi. 

Zafir ibn Farah, merchant at Aden, 

■ 72. 

A^-Zahir li-l‘zaz din Illah, the 
Fatimite Khallfah, 327. 

Zakarlya ibn Shakir the Bahrite, 
170. 

Az-Zar^a. See Yamamah. 

Banu ’z-Zarr, 66, 131, 176. See 
Muslim, ‘Imran and Suleymin. 
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Ai!-2awatiy. See ‘Abd al-MTista*la, 
‘Aly ibn Suleymaii, ‘Amir, 
Suleyman and A^n^ad, also ar- 
Eawaby* 

Zayd, the Jurist, 258. 

Zayd sen of ‘Aly Zayn al-‘ Abidin, 
228, 802. 

Zayd ibn ‘Amru, Chief of the Banu 
Madhbij, 295. 

Zayd al*Jamhur (or Jumhfir), the 
Himyarite, 216. 

Zaydites. Origin and Doctrines of 
the Sect, 301-303.— 6, 128, 142, 
166, 171. 172, 174, 176, 226-229. 
See also Imams. 

Ibn Zaydan. See Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad. 

Az-Zibrilcan ibn al-Fuwaykar the 

* ‘AlrlrifA 

JSanu Zi‘l, 113, 118, 120, 285. 

Zijad (or ‘Abd Allah) son of Isliak. 
See ‘Abd Allah. 

Ziyad, descendant of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abd al-Madan, 184. 
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Ziyad son of Ibrahim, Prince of 
Zabid, 5, 129, 142, 235. 

Ziyad son of Abu Sufyan, 2, 141, 219. 

The Ziyadites, Princes of Zabid. 
Their history, 2-16, 129, 141-44. 
Sucoession of their dynasty, 
234-36, 291-92.— 159, 168, 172, 
224. See also Mubammad ibn 
Ziyad, Ibrahim, etc. 

nanu Zubajd, 52, 177, 217, 262. 

Zuhrah, to whom the temple at 
§an‘a was dedicated, 171. 

Zttray‘ ibn al-‘ Abbas, Prince of 
Aden, 64, 66, 67, 169, 268, 307. 

Zuray‘ ibn Abi T-Fath, wazir of 
Queen Sayyidah, 47. 

The Zurayites, their history, 64-80, 
158-161. Appointed to the office 
of Da‘y, 137, 298, 299. Succes- 
sion of the dynasty, 307. — iii., 
52, 59, 151, 159, 168, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 176, 247. 

Znrayb. See Ruzayk- 

Zur‘ah (Ilimyar al-Asghar), 224. 
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\^An asterisJc indicates that the name will he found on the map» The word Wadi 
signifies either Valley or River. Excepting after heavy rainsy the river-beds in 
Yaman are, as a general ruUy dry before they reach the seaJ] 


A. 

*Abada, landed property in Wadi 
Dhu'al, 111. 

Abjar, 177. 

Abwar. See Anwar. 

♦Abyan, 5, 8, 9, 16, 197, 198, 243. 

Abyssinia, 8, 87, 280 (f.-note). 

*Aden. It and Aden-Abyan the 
same place, 232. Taken by the 
Bann Ma'n, 16, 65, 158-59, 243. 
Placed under the rule of the 
Bann Karam, 65, 159, 168. 
Captured by Turau Shah, 296. 
Described, 168. History under 
the Zurayites, 64-80, 158-161. 
-~iii., 5, 8, 9, 21, 25, 27, 35, 37, 
51, 52, 57, 63, 101, 113, 129, 143, 
161, 154, 164, 165, 176, 242, 250, 
269, 270, 272, 295, 306, 307. 

^Aden-Abyan, 6, 143, 168, 194. See 
Aden. 

Aden-La‘ah. Described, 173. Its 
real situation, 232-33.-6, 143, 
194,195,202. 

Al-Ab^af. Sandy deserts on either 
side of Tladramaut. 

Al-Ahmadiyah, surname of Zato, 
182 

•Al-Ahwib, 11, 124, 221, 237, 288. 

Mount Aja, 217. 

‘A^, 29, 252. 

Mifn, sl-Akhdar. See al-Khadra. 

■^Al-Akhruj, 212, 327. 

♦A^yan, 234. 

Almut, 320 (f.-note). 

Al-‘Amad, 18, 248. 

Amul in fabaristan, 316. 

*Amwas, 236. 

Al.‘Anbarah, 124, 161, 288. 

Anwar, 17, 243, 246. 

‘Arafat, 12. 

•Al-‘Aiah, 11, 124, 241, 288. 

*Juhldn al-‘Arkabah, 247. 


Al-‘ Arud, surname of Yamamah, 
178. 

Ascalon, 263. 

Mount Bani A^shab, 210. 

Ashyah. Described, 173-74.— 18, 
43-44, 46, 149, 151, 169, 173, 
254, 257. 

Jahal al-Aswad {not Aswiid), 315. 

*Aththar. Described, 166. Its 
situation, 237-39. — 7, 11, 141-42, 
143, 146. 

‘Athr, 11, 240-41. 

‘Ayn Muharram, 195, 210, 

Azal, 309‘ 

‘Azzan, 16, 131, 243, 246. 

‘Azzan Dhakhir, 246, 297. 

‘Azzan Khabt, 246. 

‘Azzan at-Ta‘kar, 54, 202. 


B. 

*Bab al-Mandab, 8, 11, 64, 143, 266, 
280 (f.-note). 

*Mount Ba^dan, 232, 248. 

Biidlyah, 297. 

Bcihat Jazan, 238, 239-40. 

Bahrayn, 178, 183. 

Country of Bakil and Hashid, 107, 132, 
175, 247-48. 

Bani Abbah, or Manyabbah, 69, 271. 
*A1-Baun, 228 and f.-note. 

Baybars (Yarisr Yarim ?), 17, 247. 

See Dhu Ru‘ayn. 

Al-Bayda, 12, 240. 

Bayhan.‘ 5, 6, 141, 173, 231. 

Bayn (Bir?) ar-Riyadah. 

’•^Baysh, 239. (Yakut says that the 
town of Abu Turab (Harad ?) 
stood iu the valley of Baysh.) 
Bayb ‘Izz, 16, 222, 243. 

Bayt Yunis, 254. 

Brah, 11. 

Birad, or Bir Aydam, 12, 240. 
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. Bir al-Bayda. See Bay 4 a. 

Bir Bani Shihab, 251. 

♦Birash, 297. 

Al-BuV*ah, 221 and f.-note. 

BuraS 18, 113, 132, 233, 2l8, 
283, 297. 


D. 

DabTV, a town in Egypt, 242 (f.- 
note). 

Dabsan, fortress near Mahjam, 113, 
283-84. 

Dahwan. See Zahran. 

Bahlak, 8, 34, 57, 62, 81, 82, 143, 147, 
152. 

Dammun, capital of the Bann Kin- 
dah, 177. 

Damt, 132, 294. 

Darawao, 32l. 

Dar al-*lzz. At Dhu Jiblah, 41, 42, 
46, 51, 148. At Zabid, 91. 

Darwan, 297. 

Ad-Dashir, 128, 128, 163, 291. 

Daylam, 188. 

*Dhahaban, 11. 

^Dhakhir (mountain and fortress), 
16, 131, 243, 245. See ^Azzun 
l)liakhir. 

^Dhamar, 10, 199, 227, 265, 295, 297 
and f.-note, 318, 326. 

Dhat al-Khayf (al-Khubayt ?), 11, 
239 

^'Dhi Bin. See Dhu Bln, 

*Wudi Dhn'al, 9, 105, 110, 177. 

^ Dhu Ashrak, 30, 76, 131, 296. 

♦Dhubhan, 68, 269, 270 (Note 60). 

'#Dhu Bin, 223 (f.-note), 229. 

Dhu llulayfah, 315. 

*Dhu’ Jiblah. Derivation of its 
name, 40. Its locality, 254. 
Described, 169. Adopted as the 
capital of the Sulay bites, 40-1, 
149,230. Burial-place of Queen 
Sayyidah, 41, 267 (f.-note). Sold 
by Mansur ibn al Mu fad dal, 76, 
151, 160, 174. Possessed by Ibn 
Mahdy, 131.— 39, 45-52, 5^-9, 61, 
64, 77, 94, 127, 148-51, 154, ICO, 
169, 170, 172, 174, 253-54, 257, 
267 (f.-note), 295-97. 

*Cfiuntry of Dhu ’l-Kala*, 246, 247. 

*Mount Dhukhaj, 234. 

Dhu *r-Rassah, 44, 248. 

Coimtry of Dhu Eu‘ayn 228 (f.-note), 
245. See Yarim. 

*Dhu 's-Sufal, 258 and f.-note. 


Dhu *Udaynah, near Ta‘izz, 276, 
295. 

Ad-DijaS 11, 239. 

Duhaym, or Umm Duhaym, 30, 84. 

^Fortress of Dumiuwah. Described, 
305-6. Acquired by the Bhuu 
Kurandi, 243. Taken by Zuray* 
son of ^Abbas, 268. Besieged 
by Bilal, 74. By Turan Shah, 
297.— 16, 68, 73, 159, 172, 175, 
189, 245, 259 (f.-note), 270, 273 
(f.-note), 275. 

Duwaymah, 11, 241. 


F. 

Al-Fajr (al-Hajar ?), 11. 

Al-Farah, 124, 288. See al-‘Arah. 
Farasan Islands, 233, 280 ^ f.-note), 
^Fashrd (mentioned by Yakut as 
situated on Wadi Eima‘), 11, 
Id. 

Mount Fa ish, 202, 233. 


G. 

♦Pool of Ghassan, 216. 

*GhuUiri{cah, port of Zabid, 8, 11, 
194, 197, 221 and f.-note. 

*Gizan, 239. 


H. 

*llabb, one of'^tbe four strongest 
fortresses in Yaman, 18. Hold 
at one time by the Banu 
Rabi‘ah, 131.— Its locality, 245- 
246.— 16, 50, 77, 131, 243, 267. 

Ilabil ar-Eaybah, 306 (f.-note), 

Al-Ilabt, 240. 

Frovince o/llad, 171 and f.-note. 

AMladd, a place at Zabid, 282. 

liadramaut. Description and early 
history, 179-80. Subject to ibn 
Ziyad, 5, 141, 142; to Muhammad 
ibn Ya‘fur, 224; to the Banu 
Ma‘n, 16, 65, 243.-9, 101, 180, 
181. 

*Mount Iladur, 251 and f.-note. 

♦Iladur Bani Azd, 223 (f.-note), 251 
*(f -note). 

Al-Hajar (Mufa^’arP), 11, 241. (The 
word Hajar, according to 
Hamdani (p. 86, 1. 3), siguides 

A a 
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a •^lage io the language of the 
HimTarites.) 

*Haijah, 194, 283, 809. 

Ai-^ajr, residence of Muhammad 
ibn Saba, 75. 

llajri capital of Yamamah, 178. 

»»9a}ur, 94, 281. 

* Country of the Banu Hakam, 238, 
252. 

*Hali, 6, 7, 11, 166, 239. 

Country of the Hamdanites, 145, 175. 
See Country of Bakil and 
Hashid. 

^llami^ah, 11, 241. 

^iVadi Harad, 27, 238. See also 
Maball Abi Turab. 

*Frovince and mountain of Ilaraz, 18, 
19, 132, 145, 175, 200. *212, 233, 
234, 24^, 249. 

Al-Harf, 201 and f.-note. 

Harran (in Mesopotamia), 215. 

Mount al-Hashab. See Bani A^shab. 

Country of Hashid, 233. See 
Country of Bakil. 

Castle of Hauban, 35. 

Ilayran, 240. See Jizan. 

•Hays, 11, 22, 23, 107, 115. 

Highlands of Yaman. See al-Jibal. 

Ilijas, 165, 166, 177, 178, 182, 314. 

liima Bani Salmah, 59. 

Hinwab, 75, 259 and f.«note. 

•Hirdah, 11, 238, 241. Read, Hirdah 
and Htnah were, according to 
Hamdani, the ports of al-Mahjam 
and of al-Eadra. 

•Hirran, fortress close to Dhamiir, 
199, 297. 

♦Al-Hudaydah, 237 (f.-note). 

♦Al.H^sayb, 201, 827. 

Huwayb, 94. 

I. 

•ibb. Its locality, 245-46. — 10, 76, 
131, 295. 

India, 38, 88, 168, 314. See Sind. 

*lra]^, 4, 16. 

Al-‘Irk, 288. 

Al-HrV, close to Zabld, 15, 288. 
an^Nasbam, 11, 239. 

^Ititah, 288, 241. See Hirdah. 

•itwad, 239. 

J. 

Al-Ia'ami, 244. See J a^d in the 
i general Index. 

•Jaba, 245. 


Al-Jabalab (P), 78, 272. 

•Jabjab, 17, 247. 

Al-Jadun, 11, 289* 

Mihhldf Ja^far. So named after 
Ja^far al-Manakhi, 221. Subject 
to the Banu Ziyad, 4-5. Taken 
by the Banu Kurandi, 21, 171, 
243 —40, 50, 76, 169, 170, 172, 
176, 199, 207, 245. 

Mount Jamimah, 202 and f.-note. 

♦Janad (city and district) in Mikb- 
luf Ja'iar. Subject to the Banu 
Ziyad, 5. Held by the Banu 
Ya^fur, who appointed the Banu 
Kurandi as Governors, 224, 242. 
Was in the possession of the 
family of Manakhi at the time 
of Ibn Hausbab*s arrival, 194, 
Captured and lo jted by Iba 
Mahdy, 294. Its mosque a place 
of pilgrimage, 10. Was rebuilt 
by Al-Mufaddal and by Tagh- 
tikin, 259-60!— 16, 25, 58, 69, liO, 
63,68, 131, 169-72, 197, 199, 207, 
245, 269, 267, 295-97, 

Al-Jannat, 75. 

^Wddi al-Jannat, 306. 

Al-Jardah. See Hirdah. 

Al- Jathtbah, 11, 289. 

Al-Janf, 205. 

Jaw w, ancient name of the city of 
Yamamah, 178, 310. 

Al-Jibal (the Highlands of Yaman), 
4, 8, 9, 82, 105, 115, 118, 125, 
126, 127, 141, 143, 145, 162, 164, 
165, 172, 177, 294. 

Jiblah. See Dhu Jiblah. 

Jilan, 188. 

Jizan (Ilayran?) 11, 239-40, 

Jublah,*132. 

Jublan. See al-*Arkabab and Ray- 
mah. 

Juddab, 11, 240. 

JumaS ancient name of §a^dah, 247 
(f.-note), 

Jurash, 6, 141, 182, 231. 

Al-Jurayb, 94, 281. 

•Al-Juwwah. Its locality, 306.— 
10, *69, 76, 161, 166, 168, 176. 


K. 

•Al-Kadra, on WadiSaham, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 108, 125, 144, 162, 177, 200. 
Castle of Ka^an, 171, 172, 186, 
228. 

Island of Kamaran, 237 (f.-note). 
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Karbala, 192. 

Al-Karish (or Makarrishah), 113, 
114, 115, 283. 

Karm 222. 

Katumah (name of a Berber tribe), 
250, 325. 

^Fortress of Kaakaban, 36, 228, 234, 
318 

Al-Khabt, 240. 

Castle of Khadid (or Khudad), de- 
scribed, 246.— 17, 50, 55, 169, 
170, 176, 243, 

Khadir, 306 and f.*note. 

Castle of Al-Khadra at Aden, 65, 
67, 72, 73, 270, 272. 

Al-Kha4ra in Wuha?ah, 17, 243, 247. 

Kbanfar, 323. 

Khanwah, 259 (f.-note). 

♦iT^dtKliarid, 205 (f.-note), 223 (f.. 
note). 

♦Al-Kbaubah, 11, 239. 

Country of Khanlan, 170, 176. 

Mountain of Khanlan, 207, 223, 232 
(?), 300. 

* Fortress of Khawalah, 222 (f.-note). 

Khaybar, 317. 

*Jahal Khnbban, 245, 265. 

Khudad. See Khadid. 

*Wadi Khuzamir, 223 (f.-note). 

Country of the Banu Kindah. De- 
scribed, 177.—6, 101, 141, 223. 

Kirsh. See Al-Karish. 

*Kudummul, 241. 

Kulam, 33 (f.-note). 


K. 

Al-^fahirah al-Mu4zzTyah (Cairo), 
46, 49, 60, 62, 211, 263, 271, 29i/, 
327 

^Al-Kahmah, 11. 

Al-;^andir, 11. 

Al-Karm, 12, 240. 

Kar^ara in Yamamah, 179. 

^Kawarir, 44, 220, 248. 

Ig^aynau, 206 and f.-note, 246. See 
iKay^an. 

^ayrawau, 210, 211. 

]K:ay?an, 52, 246, 262. 

il^iyad, 222. 

^Sardt ]^adam, 309. 

^fudayb, 124, 288, 291. 

♦Ifurtub, 221. 

^Cutabah, 175, 189, 309. 
l^uwayd (or Wadi 288. 


L. 

La‘ah. See ‘Aden La‘ah. 
*WfldtLa‘ab, 233. 

*Labj, 5, 9, 16, 65, 73, 243, 272, 294. 
Wadi Labj, 69, 70. 

*Iii‘8an, 18, 24k 
Al-Lith, 12, 240. 

*Lubayy, 237 (f.-note). 


M. 

^District of Ma‘afir, 6, 16, 21, 68, 131, 
171, 172, 243, 269. 

Ha‘bad. See Umm Ma‘bad. 
Al-Mabny, 11, 240. 

Al-Madahls, 201. 

Country of the Banu Madh^ij, 177. 
♦Mahall Abi Turab, or Harad, 238, 
296. 

Mahdiyah, 209. 

^Al-Mahijam, 11, 14, 30, 31, 60, 82, 

113, 114, 118, 120, 144, 147, 167, 
200, 233, 241, 242. 

Mahrah, or Shibr, 181. 

Al-Majma‘ah, 131, 293-4. 
*A1-Makhna]^, 11, 240. 

*Al.Ma‘}cir, 9, 13, 177. 

Ma^r, 44, 248. 

Ai-Malahiz, 326. 

Manahi and Menakha, 222-3 (f.-note). 
Mandal, 136 (f.*note). 

♦Mansfirah, 259 (f.-note). 
Manyabbah. See Bani Abbah. 
Ma‘rib, 216, 229, 231. 

Martan, v. (f.-note). 

*Sardt al-Masilni* [not Masani‘), 233, 
251 (f.-note). 

*Ma8ar, one of the four strongest 
fortresses in Yaman, 18. — 23, 
43, 146, 175, 248, 251. 

Masdud (?), 170, 171. 

Al-Mashukhis, 201, 326. 

Masna‘ah. See Mu§annafah. 
♦Maswar, 195 (f.-note), 202, 210, 
211, 233, 316. 

Matran, in the district of al-Ma*a- 
fir, 131.— 68, 269, 270. 

’•^Maur, and Wadi Maur, 11, 13, 14, 

114, 233. 

*Ma^‘, 11, 239. 

Mavia. See Juwwah. 

Al-Maylun, College at Zabid, 294. 
May tarn, 58, 264-5. 

Mecca, 5, 9, 11, 30, 105, 111, 112, 
125, 166, 167, 177, 178, 216, 22o, 
252-3, 275, 314. 
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Medinah, 177, 216, 314. 

Hikhlaf, meaning of the word, 5. 

Milhan), 200 (f.-note). 

Castle of Minhab, owned by a 
member of the Zurayite family, 
172. 

Al-Mirad, 201. 

Mirbat, 5, 182, 223. 

*Mokha, 11, 280 (f.-note). 

♦Al-Mudhaykhirah. Its locality, 
232. Its destruction, 207-8.— 
4, 6, 7, 132, 143, 172, 198, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 221-23, 235, 
246. 

Al-Mnfajjar, 11, 241. 

Wadi Muhram (Mikat of the Yama- 
nite pilgrims ?), 240. 

Al-Mnkarrishah. See al-Karish. 

MunfahiV: Jabir, 238. 

*MnnTf,73,2'2, 297. 

*A1-Murawi‘ah, 83 and f.-note. 

*Ras Masahib, 238. 

Al-Musa‘id. See Sa‘id. 

Al-Musannafah, 297 and f.-note. 

AI-Mushallal, 183, 312. 

Al-Mu^tafi, 124, 288. 


N. 

i^aid (Highlands) of llijaz, 178. 

* mdi Nakhlab, 132, 222, 294. 
An-Najm, 249. 

Najran. Outlines of its history, 182- 
184.— 6, 141, 172, 178, 185, 216, 
311, 312, 313-14, 317. 

♦An-Nakll (Nakil Sayd), 10, 17, 243, 
246,297. 

♦Nakil as-Saud, 251 (f.-note), 297. 
Na‘mrin (Na^man al-Arak), 12, 240. 
Nur. See Anwar. 

Numayr, 131, 269, 270, 297. 


11 . 

Hajari, 270-71. See Za'azi*. 

♦ Wadi Raghadah, 265. 

Wadi ar-Rahra (Rukhmah?), 12, 240. 
Jabal ar-Rahmah <Rukhmah ?), 12. 
Ar-Rama, 68, 270 (Note 60). 

Ar-Raml (and Rami ‘Alij), 101, 177, 
179. 

Ar-Rass, 315 and f.-note. 

Rassah. See Dhu Rassah. 
Ar-Rawahi, 248-49. See Zawalji. 
Raybah. See Ilabil. 

♦Raydah, 228 and f.-note. 


Raym, or Raymah, Raymat al- 
Asha*ir, Raymat al-Manakhi, 4, 
44, 50, 198, 222, 232, 246, 248. 
*Juhldn Raymah, 132, 248. 

*Mount Rayman, 248. 

Fortress of Raymat al-Kala*, 248. 
*Monnt Rayshan, 200 (f.-note). 
Riyah, 11, 240, 

*Wddi RimaS 15, 132, 220, 221, 247, 
248. 


S. 

Sa‘b (or Sha‘b), 243, 247. See Sha^r. 

Saba Suhayb. See Snhayb. 

Sabakhat al-Ghurab, 12, 240. 

♦Sabir, mountain and fortress, 16, 
73, 76, 174. 232, 243, 245, 254, 
263, 267, 297. 

Sa'dah. Held by the Ziyadites, 5. 
Original seat of the Zaydito 
Imilms, 6, 185, 315. Subject to 
the Banu Ya‘fnr, 172. Con- 
quered by ‘Aly the Sulayhite, 
251.-10, 128, 142, 157, 166, 174, 
185-190, 242, 247-48, 284, 309, 
314-15, 317-19, 326. 

*Wddi Saham, 9, 177, 221, 234, 248. 

♦Sahul, river, town and district, 17, 
176, 206, 232, 243, 246, 248. 

Sa6d, 11,240. 

Salamiyah, 192. 

Sahlk, 506 (f.-note). 

Samadan, one of the most important 
strongholds in Ya^oan, 16, 18, 
131, 171, 172, 243, 245, 297. 

Sami*, mountain and fortress in the 
district of Ma*afir, 68, 269, 270. 

*San‘a. Described, 6, 171. Its 

ancient name, 171, 309. Taken 
by Ibn Fadl the Karmatbian, 
199-200, 32*6. Outlines of its 
history until its conquest by 
*A1 y the Snlaybite, 138-40, 146, 
300, 223-31. The Sulayhite 
seat of Government removed to 
Dhu Jiblah, 40-41, 148, 169. The 
Hamdanite Princes of §an‘ri, 18, 
230-31, 243, 257, 295-97.-5, 10, 
25, 30, 32, 36, 41, 42, 49, 105, 
141, 142, 147, 153, 172, 174, 182, 
185, 202, 204, 217-48, 251, 253, 
314-15, 317-22. 

Sarandib, 88, 154. 

Sa‘r, See Sha*ir. 

Sarawat (plural of Sarat), meaning 
of the word, 177,-20, 23, 146. 
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§anf, 251. 

8awa, 131,243, 245, 297. 

Sawakin, 64, 

’*^As-Sayad, 223 (f.-note). 

Shiiljiit, 17, 176, 247. 

Sha‘ir, 16-17, 37, 41-42, 154, 243, 246. 

AshL-Shamakhi, 131, 293 (Shamahi). 

Shar, 55 and f.-note. 

Slia*r, 17, 247. See Sa‘b. 

*Ash.Sharaf, 44, 126, 127, 128, 162, 
291. 

•Ash- Sharjah. Its locality, 237-8. — 
7, 8, 11, 143, 166, 233 (f.-note). 

Sharya^, 131, 294, 297. 

Shawafi, 17. 

Shibam (in Iladramaut), 9, 180, 234. 

•Shibam, on Mount Ifaraz, 7, 211, 
222 (f.-note), 234.* 

♦Shibam A^cyan, 202, 223 (f.-note), 
226, 234. 

ShibariV, 220, 

Shihr. Description and early his- 
tory, 180-82. Was subject to the 
Ziyadites, 5, 8, 141. Conquered 
by the Banu Ma*n, 16, 65, 243. 
—179, 223. 

♦Shuwabah, 223 (f.-note), 321 (f.- 
note). 

As-Sirrayn. Described, 167. — 11,165, 
168. 

*Mount Silu, 305. 

Sind, 142, 143, 185. (India), 8, 
168. 

SubiV, 247. 

•Suhari or §uhari, 11, 239, 241. 

Siifal. See Dhu ’s-Suffil. 

♦Suhayb, 73, 271-2. 

*As-Su]kya, 11. 

* Province of Snleymun ibn Tarf, 7, 
113, 146, 166, 167, 252, 284. 

*Wddi Surdud, 234. 


T. 

Tabalah, 177, 178. 

At-Tahunab, 250, 

TjVif, iO, 20, 146, 179. 

“^^Ta^zz, described, 173. — 50, 73, 151, 
161, 165, 166, 174, 258, 263, 287, 
296. 

* Fortress of At-Ta‘kar. Its posii ion, 
40. Taken from Ja‘far al-Ma- 
nakhi by Ibn Fadl, 222. Ap- 
propriated by the Bauii Ku 
randi, 16, 243. Giren by 
al-Makarram the Siilayhite to 
the family of Abu ’i-Barakat, 


50, 257-58. Taken by Ibn 
Mahdy, 131. By Tuian Stiah, 
296. Dismantled by al-Mu‘izz 
Isma'Il, 243 (f.-note). — 16, 18, 
43, 50-56, 66, 94, 95, 150, 151, 
156,169, 172, 176. 

Castle of At-Ta‘kar at Aden. Its 
locality, 270. Assigned to al- 
‘Abbas son of al-Karara, 65. 
Place of sepulture of Saba son 
of Abu Su‘ud, 73, 272.-243 
(f.-note)."* 

Country of Ibn Tarf. See Country of 
Suleyman ibn Tarf. 

Tarim, city in Iladramaut, 9. 

Ta‘shar, 11, 240. 

*Tha‘bat. 267. 

Ath-Thalathi, 201. (Manzoni has 
♦Silk ath-Thaluth S.E. of Yarim.) 

Thalithah, 131, 201 (f.-note). 

Mount Thauraan (or Khaulan), 207, 
221, 223, 232. 

Ath-Thujjah, 232. 

♦Thula, 174, 185, 189, 319. 

Tihamah of Yaman. Meaning of the 
word, 165.— 4, 5, 9, 11, 16, 21, 24, 
25, 28, 36, 41, 43-5, 51, 53, 77, 81, 
86, 87, 91, 93, 94, 96, 105-7, 113, 
115, 126, 141, 145-48, 155, 162-63, 
167, 173, 177, 213, 216, 217, 236, 
255 (f.-note), 259, 267. 

Tudib, in Yamfimah, 179. 

Mount Tukhla, 233. 

*Turaybah, near Zabid, 32. 

U. 

Uiiazah. See Wuhazahj 

Al-‘Ukdah, 15. 

Al-Ukhruj. See Akhruj. 

‘Ukwah, castle of ‘Omarah*s grand- 
father, 29. 

Al-‘Ukwatani (the two ‘Ukwas), 29, 
252. 

Umm Duhaym. See Duhaym. 

Umm Ma‘bad (or Bir Umm Ma‘bad), 
30, 84. 

**Unnah, river and district, 16, 132, 
243, 245. 

Usab. See Wusab. 

‘Utaynah, 288. “ 

UwaJ, 171, 309. 

Uzal, 214, 309. 

W. 

Al-Wadlyani, 11, 14, 114, 239. (In- 
stead of al-Wadiyaui, as in our 
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text# at 14, Khazraji writes 
Ba^sK) 

Al-Wa^sh, 248. 

^Wddi Waraz^, 306. 

WasaS 282. 

Wasit, 124, 288. 

* Province of Wu^^^ah, 17, 130, 243, 
247. 

’*'Wa$ab, moan tain and fortress, 18, 
44, 247, 291. 


Y. 

Al-Yabis, 247. 

Yathrib, 199, 216. 

^Country of YaflS 191, 197, 222. 
Yaf u8, 17, 243. 

*Yab4ib, 232, 246. 

Yalamlam, 12, 240. 

YanaS 251. 

Yanbu*, 317. 

^Yarim, 309. See Dhn Ku^ayn. 
Yarls, 243, 247. 


Z. 

Az-Za^azi', in Wadi Lal?j, 69, 70, 72, 
78, 270-71. 

*Zabtd. Its foundation, 4, 141. 
Described, 166, 220-21. Its his- 
tory under the Ziyadites, 4-16, 
141-45. Looted by Ibn Fadl, 

200-1. By ‘Abd Allah ibn 


^abtan, 227. Subject to Najabt 
16, 144-45. Taken and re-taken 
by the ^Sulayhites and Banu 
Najab :-*-By the Sulayhites, 24, 
81, 144-6, 147. By Sa^d son of 
Najah, 81, 87, 147, 153. By al- 
Mukarram, 35-6, 147. By Sa id, 
37, 87. Again by al-Mukairram, 
37, 42. By Jayyash, brother of 
Sa^id, 38, 92, 155. Subject to 
Jayyash and to his descendants, 
92-123, 152-58. Captured by 
Ibn Mahdy, 123. 129, 158, 163. 
By Turan Shah, 164, 296.-— 21, 
22, 25, 29, 30, 31-36, 41, 45, 52, 
58. 59, 62, 65, 67, 77, 82, 84, 86, 
88-91, 124, 125, 127, 128, 130,144, 
148, 161, 165, 167, 168. 169, 187, 
218, 222, 235-36. 238, 242, 252, 
253. 255, 282, 287, 288, 294-96, 
305, 808. 317, 327. 

*Wddi ZabTd. 132, 216, 220, 222, 245, 
246, 248, 288, 327. 

*Zafar (the ancient city), 246, 311. 

Zafar (the sea-port), 182, 311. 

♦Zafar (Zafar az-Zahir?), 318, 321 
(f.-note). 

!^far (Z^ran ?), 44, 248. 

Zahran,*17, 243, 247. 

Az-Zar*ah, 11. 

Az-Zara'ib, v., 28, 29, 252. 

A?-Zarf, 44, 248. 

Az-Zawabi (not Zawahi), 19, 145, 
248-49. 

Zufar (the soa-port). See ^far. 






COEEIGENDA. 


P. f footnote 1, for jljJ read j]y 

>, ' » n, „ 3UU»^ „ leU^ 

„ * line 7, „ iSlil „ ilU) 

„ 1 1 f.-note 2 , for ^1 read ? 

„ 1.14, for read 

„ p- 1. 14, ^ I have read ^ 

i 

„ re 1. 1, for read oJ 

„ r? 1, 19, „ 2«t-J }, 2*e-Ji 

,, 1. 14, ,, U ,, 

„ J'r 1. 2, „ 

„ J'A footnote 4, for ^ read 
1) j> )» 5, ,, ,, AjJ\ 

m’**' j) 1) >> j) tjy 

„ „ „ 5, for j*? „ jlj ? 

„ - L H, „ I 

,, el f.*note 6, ,y >> ^ | 

„ 0« 1, 20, ,, ,, c.**.^ L> I 


P. I s 1. 9, for ^^35L» and *;U read 
and *^U^i 

„ vf ], 2, for ^\j read 
„ Ai f.-note, for J-yi read y}J/\ 

„ Ai 1. 16, for 1)1) read U. 

„ ,, 1. 17, read j J? 3 J? 

,, ,, 1. 18, }, 

,, fp 1. 12, read d>.x^ 

„ «r f.-note 5, for read vJ^l 
„ I'v 1. 19, for iyijj read sjcJo 

„ 11* 11. 5, 6, for read 

(see p. i-e) 

„ irA 1. 10, for yt 3 read 3 , as ir 
vol. ii., p. 252 of Ibn Khaldun’g 
General History. 

,, (pi 1. 20, . So in L. In B 

,, irr 1. 3, Ule read jUl» 

,, fro f.-note 2. Add 

,, ir* 1. 10. The MS. has 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ah. Ahdal. 

D. Bayba' (^nrrat al-‘Uyun). 
J. Janadi. 

Kan. Ibn Khallikun. 

Kdn. (or Kn.). Ibn Khaldun. 


B. Ibn Khaldun, Bula^ Ed. 

L. „ British Museum 

Add. 23,272. 

P. Ibn Khaldun, Bibl. Nat., Suppl 
Ar. 742 M. 

Yak. Yakut’s Mu^jam. 
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L'Jo AiU |Ji jycX^jAs^^ ^#il Afj^^ ^ I^UU L^lSJul! yb 

(JIa 9 ^dikMly dAii^ jyciX/c ^ yjf^ ^ 

jiuw; li 511 j XalUl O^ ^**i/i d^ t)*^l S 

Jl ^U!l jJic dJllj gdj ^ Aa-U- U? ^ Js) JU 
^ j%‘^ j viAlj jyox^ iJ>M Ijlac^ 51 ILaft^ 


^ Khi, jbXL 



iU Jkii\ *1 4l3il _5 J1 ^>5.1 iV' 

CU!<> ^ i-^aa*Jl jjL: JJuor ^ ^UJl ^1 j 

41*^ ^i gt^ (**** ^^ )ll |^<11 

tX^_ <ol LyJlb ^b cjl^b ^ ^J*A> u.si) iJU iiSily* 

AmMZ Jjjl j CjSl .y!^* 1*^ 

Lfis ^ ^1,^ -^'«jOUc» 

J^\mJx> i^J-iflS jycX^ ^ UuUfi ^ JuisJ A>iyo>»l 

^ ^ ^xAXi^t ^ ^ LmAIj 

bbjoAi ^] j[m ^ (Jj-^ ji-^ j\r^ l5^^ cJ-^ 

^|jjj-#|m1 ^1 ^ I^X^Ud V.ij.J^ tX<fl3 ||J 

JJli (Jai j S-y^ 4>l4X*J ^ Saost^ ^ f^ji^ 


J^1 &il ^l^Sl Alai yfii ) *^J 3 

l.^JU« |iJ f^y»*i ymS^ 

^ 4 »ufc j [ ^^amxJ j^ IaU xJl^ \J^j^ L5^ 

ljj|^ IaIj &S^\yC ^^-A^Im^aII ^1 J^l 

l*jUJb jJ ^ ^JU* ^ ^1 I^ax^U >!*3J jiJtIjU 

1>*(P ^ |^X<4kXC (X9 ^ jdll (^JimMiAm i3l^[S^ Ia)1 

jiixlxM»j ^ I^OxAj j*^!:^^ (i;*V^^ Vi^l^MA^l ^ ^ 

^Lfli w^LAifcS Up |p^x« 

|P Vi^!(^ ^;!:^^ VhLAIc) 

^ {jj^^ ^ 2^-ir*i>#it ^1 



JJ! ^ J^<> |»J j CLfUUI j jAa^^ 

U* > 3 Sr^ uT* 


** • ** • 

||J C5^ J J UmJfcVJI 

Ml 

«J^ C5^ 3 L5^ UT^^ ,U5^^ 

• «• • •** 
liAJb (^ijt j ^^^5^ cJ^ 

ti li M 

|J j j S^Lslt ^ (3^ 

U/*’l j (.5^^ ^3^3^ vjj^ 3 v.5-^ ^ 

Sir" u*-^* b3j ^ 3^^ l5*^' * 3 

C^l! he^iae* j 1 i\^ c:..»)l 7 »- 1 t> |»A> 

^_xCbJwB C^nwrVB* lJ>a^ ^LtMiJI Lo j 


^Ulc }jc Si:J^ J^jkn^ uJJlar^^jL: (.«Jlc ^ j* 1 aL<I ^ 

ttl]/* 3 J^ li^? U^ 3 

|3iK«mU |>^JUi(U 3 ^ai>>Jlc J ^ 


^Uio (ji 3 u)? 

^ (ij^^ C-^ l*jj (J-a» jj^l 1^4) j l^U 

jk« &«ji)>A> J..ia»> j Cr^W' Jr" u;^^J ^:n^^ J CT**^ 
^UJub jjj-o ^yyw ^Jj31 Luiill j j«*j^-e\» 


Ul^ ol ft ,i.;0L« #X»J1 ^1 ljl«?- fS ^UJ) ^ j li6;jjc ^ 


‘ (V«^ 0»-(lJ<*(^‘^ 



ift- 

«X^ lv!kit> ^ ^ ^ 

|»Y4 y »^ ^ *^:{^ l/^ 

^ i^l^l JU- ly^i Sj^ ^tX^ ^Ic Jdlli 

Lei j IjiXojb^ ^^!Lo jyOX^ j ^yJI Ict) ) jyAk^ (JIj^ ^ 

tiy^ j JUmO «^i Le ^d 

^<i li-«ji’ Ia^" 1^^«<aLo ^ l)^ jisi 

SJ^ ^Jljjl j *'-^pLe ^ ^ 

aL <jl ^ iXats^ <)d Jlib gUeS! ^ 

Sii j*Uia5U ^ cJ!J^ Icl^ ^L 

O*!.?/* {iJ.y^^^^> J? ^ ^ i i as r^ 1(1 AX^ cJ^^. 

l^ac^^ ‘^. JL^^ 

M 

i-^ -§jjitAllj |i^*wAx^l |»xc Kl j^-v^ 

jjic ^ I^aIsk^ J}’^''^ ^'■iaiJl } jy*^^ '-!^ } (jt^l 3 

A ^Jj>^. J l;J^ Uj Kj^'isr S ^1 i Aciyi 

I^Luum) ^ ^Jji^ aJI ||J ^ v.^"^ 

^^(X« *- ^ fcVL ijSS^^jS^] bV^SX ||J AigAij^ ^I^I (X^l ^ 

JijJj ^ ^ 1;]^ A^lac^ iL*Jj 

^JkA^l aaSUw^ CiLU(3 cLfULe ^ ^ 

ijJc^[i Jjo U1 j Jb *<J^ *^l3i!ll yt> u<,^ ^ 

w 

AjW^li tJk^I ^ (^ A^Lo^Ij j A^kX« 


ji^' 


' Khi, jjkjjyi 




Uo Vm!^ ! P i ) ^ ICfcVft!) |^j|aS 

jJtXiblc dS J ^ CmJjt*^ j j%Wd f^dSc 

JL« L5^ A«JL^m<w4i^ 

gJtJl ^1 ^1 ^1 H^jJl ijlU3- O^^li JUy j 

(JakLmI ^ j3^ ^ ^ ^j£t\j ^jl>- ^! JU ^ 

J^1 lit ^ y 

Jt^ «io jd ^yfcMo J^ j StV^ icjUw) 

1*^ ir^^. J' 5;'^'' iUUjUl jju: jp ^ 

Ci^O ^ 1 of^ ^ j»l ^ KiXilc Ue * i _^ ^ y 

c)^ ^ ^^^1 <XxL ^ 

^ w 

^1 ^«.il^^l>-i ^ d*<v«l5 i\5 LmAaI^i^ USSb 

c:;^ i)^4«^ Xi^l ^ V' (^* 

1^1 ^ ^ u-^y^Jl ^11 ^JUJujSI 

CiT* ^ KmmJjMA^] ^tXSLS St\)^ |||.^14 A*m1 j 

SI ^<ol |>i C flg \ .»»o jji i^^wL^MJ! (Jo^Jl cJVy 

vjC*^^!! ^^1 di-''^-^^ ^^j-AjJLio ^ ^ d>»4>M ^LW) ^j| 5 

(wJiUIl Jj^ jyJt |%^<XSJU ^ <)d ^'Jill ic^ ^ ^i\ 

J^. ^ ^J£^ (wJic ^__5*:^'i*J^ ij^ y J 

CL-*!® U, jj«ij «itl Jli j «ji.! iu j ^ *<ic^Jai (UJl (ULi j*‘>j’ 

2$4Xac ji] lLUj ^uJuojo vJLUl« lL)j^ 

w 

^ic^o ^ ^/jLawxU vJLUii) ^)l ^ > 

t XAm> ^j>»-S 1 |^fc)lA4^ *1— |P 8i\i>‘l^ ^cUm ^ 3 xL^-l ^Jjl3 ^ 


***. • 0 
AajJj t 





'S'.- ' ' ■ ' • 

^ S } \r*3 aISI <i}) 

j 1 ^ jj i S uJ^a ^J^ y A/ll 

C^ Uas?** ^cC* 

iic ^ j lX« «)k»-1 |_jMiJi> H jcA»^ 

<>»<Uwii ii5 <iJjJ ^^1 j j| y 43JI«^^ CU^<3j> <,S^ Cl^M |tJ 

J CJIjI ^ JU .x» ^1 j Jm ^1 j 

^<>31 ixUl l^U ici ijSc t)^ j^* ^3 

^1 ojMflSi l^l |»i* ilX^ JUJ j jl^ 

yr« t/ d^'-**» ^Sf: V' ij J^ u;*^ W® VJtJU j 

4iXi ^ l ^ 1 ^ 4 X 9 

cr“ J?v U 1 Vi^ii J J}^) ^JS- C^^nUali J J 

Ijia! j ]yf»yi ) %?■ 1 *^ 1 *^^ 

>uji oo^ j b*^y '*^ y 

c:^*) fj£a» ^ ^ywljj lyl^ j sjLJl ^^\(2»A j jUi-Sb ^j»<Afic-l 
o-^ ^ 3uu>tX43l c:J\m ic% 

LT^' ur* cr*^ c^' J'-* i«| ^ I&iX^Umw^ 

4J^ 3 ^ 42 ;^ o>*J^ Uii 

«* W M ^ 

^iIm ^ jdJI j^. (•-V^ c-^i^J 

Uli Sj^U J J^ j*UiJ1 ^ Us^ ^ «:^W» 

if laifl^ 3U«^ jJ ill c:^' jJ^ ^^Ji» l.yi« ,_^Jae 

}ft 3 jj;;}c c:-^ jjjAaL*4JJ JU c>* «.ift 




v/ V))*^ (y^Mi •— y 5 V5 »<sW31U 

V .i*j^^^ \j^ ^IacI j lit 

i^VmJI ^ j _j (i>^****^^ 

^ J jjbl ,aDU <AmJ Sat^jCh |»fc^ J iJ^ I4.i.%«*311 J 

ttf} J^'^]j ty JS'^^ ‘— *;^ l:r* J *V 

V^'j® UT''.'^'^*^' i:;^' v^j*- 

w w 

^ «X>*I 

3 jyou^^ U*/“ ttiyS!^ (“^ c;^****^^ 

Vw^Ii^Ia dAiftllj |JlC li3 ^ t3»4JUiyJ ^ 3 ^ jcIIaxmIj 

t3^1 ^ ^ ^ 

^ftl ^JmOI jj xJ |i»ij xil ^jj:|^ ^Us?*^ j 

|*i*wIaI) \i b j y Ak^ i*)'^^^t^ ^ ^ 

3^ c)^* {j^ 8 ^ 1 »Xa*.« Ui! 7 ^> ^ 3 3 j 

yjj ^^le U^U j c;^! ^1 >3S ^ <uac ci-^U 

jjjUalw ^ y^li l^j U^ ^;jf-t*^ tj'^3 

I— *5 Uo ^11 Jol^l) TijJ^ O^Uc^>40l '“^y lit jyQkft j 

m ^ w • 

UbyX« ^ ^ 4ir^ C5^ ^ 

ci^)^ UIU^! ciyS!^ 1 ^ ^ jy^^ J^* 1^3^^ ^c^Lc« 

cr^^ c^i) ^1 UUy 
^ ^d^) ^1 ^1 4 J Jl? ^ 

c)^ cJ^* ^ ^ ^ 4 j;^ J I ^J***C^^ Ir^ 3 


* Uil 
‘ Khi, obU 


ijUaJ'^*siU Ji^Uj? ' ibcU 

^ Read l^&n^ Khi \ so also ar Razi* 


2 



vUf j\A\ 

al)\ o^ (j\ tiJ^LJ\ 

^4Xv4 I— 

Jjj jy^ 3 ^k J-" (i;* ila«];iil! Cl^ j 

^ ^*3M ^i3\ liAXAa^ jyAXAi Unm9^aJ 

l^AJ Jcs-1 JjUilil ^^1 liWU ^Jl lUes'* aiJl JM yl <u^l 

> 

JjiiC J j*ljl t«.y^tk<* ^ (Ji-lJ ^ j ()U*«J! L4ifi j 

iXtuj ^4>C j tM £^y St^tAu5 Ltll Ltty^jMO ^3^^ 

lJUi ^ J'^^- 3 ^i;;^^k, 3 

3 I-#*^ jJ' j*^ J^. uT* »-)-“ 

^*y**^ Jlc d^ 

J j c)j|)i (.3*^ il<iffj LaJl) ^^***a3^ tXy>M>« 

W 

|*i*M J jyV* 

d;UC U *.^ j ^jh. j *i)>U 

l*j »4)Ukol U«i9 Jla3^ (^)J ^JiC JmCS dsf** 

W 

]$yi^ j ^4^!^ fcXj ill ^1 HJijmC j ^ 

JUi *JlcJ iAj jjte- 3 

Ir^'-* J^'?’ «-r* d^'* viAJi (J-aa il 


2 cy^^l ^ 


p 


f rA 


j 5iJk*-^ iibUsf c3*'Aj^ Iji^i it«^H4!fl) 

<X4^) Jji^ c;^ (•V^ -/^ 

jj ^Uam ^,ji ^1^* Wlc ^ 

^lum i^’ ^ ^ . rfagT ^oImj cJj^ J ii\jkXui ^ 

^L«Sac^ ^.AMA,ffSI (JiAa^* j itAC ^ 

^^CaA 9 SjLciXit yfliifSl iLo) ^ 

^iii#^l <3 3jkR/<P ^1 Kmm Ar> y ^ ^ ^ 


dt^iAaI jj ^di] «iX^ (X4k>'^ ^ L^jdii 

cJLjT"^®^* ^ ^Ueilb ^‘)~i ^ 

*iS^fC ^Ic ^^.^liAic L^j j 2$^A>b ^)^yj \a\s XkfU ^IaV«JUm) 


} c*^ ViUi JJ JcLfi) ^ id jjU ^ J^^UI J^yX^\ dJ^S ^ 

^^xnAC {_f^ 3 {*Jm***‘^^ <)UUm 


^ StXx^ j•Uo31 ^ IjJt 

^3Ltf 4,L) j (iy^bkiSl 3 [jr^ <X^«^ ^ 

iieUo^l (J^. 3 3 

Xxaw I cii^^wc ii.^ ^jUaL* # ^Lcl ^tjXif Lo ^ l>) yjb 

(iT® j-AXiol j j*b’ j 

^) j i^bj ^/^3L4J L« )jJb ^ Ul ^JlSi 



J j ^ \±Jii iXiit tjijSi IjUiu 

<iMj jia fj} jjlf Jflaj ^ *;'**'■ {jl 

W*J^ l5* l}*^ i:ji ^Jri^ 3 (JfH* } 

^ (^AU l*j iijf |Mr^ 3 

1^ iji •H tje- ^\ 3 JUJ’ 3 rM' t?^^ 

^1 Axe. ^j-aUll I^T ^^fLo ^ j cJjjI yj 

ijF CLIL*!1 *^j3 iJ^ jKk^'l 

^1 iSle J cImmm ^ 3 ypliil ^ 8Jo cyJuUl j 

Jfii1 3 SJj lyjji 4l j{a j vlAlUft il l^]ai~ Jiiif- 3 iJuttiJl 

w>l J^“ ^ Jkfi 3 J ^ 

AAm (*'-«^ ir**" U^ *X*»-l ^l iXfC jy^Xai] 

(i)} ImmJlSy J i^AMlA^ ^ ^^jXKmX j 

jjA*. |*J *<;<» JjmJ! jyJl c-to^ jJLSl ujjw 

J t£^3^ ^ ICjA^ ^ 8^mX ^UUw 

^_ft J ijjJ i)ytMfc4Jt b_5l^ j ^ 

(Jj**j/ tifi 3 dj^l _j iSj^l ^!*.« ^ 

•)^««u^l ^ ^ ^^-flJUJI cj’jK^^ I— all ^ l y ti) 3 ^^ Jj* 

Ujl sliy j ^ iJUi« ^ *»« y)-aJUJI ^jiy j i^y^ 

^ «»J^ loUlIU id Ij-jlaflC |»J j SjJJjJl «llj J^1 *4-*.) 

u^* 3 („/*'*^ UJ J 4lp^ JLfcGrwl J 

u;? 5® J v^ ur* ^ u^, 

■ ttf* y# j»<»:;^' U3 |»^'S ttr« 



{4^ } ^J**> t-i*y ^ I 

lit :^ J 3 Jl«55 ^ cs^UULo^ ^ J jC” . 

^ j 2%^ ■^j;^ 1 ^ ^ j ijfi/Ji 

ty^ l ai tf l ^ <luMr« idul X JjU j 

Aim ^IjmC ^ Aj .4>Ai> j ^^jUtA iAm VJiAlffi ^ 

^jf lipol j i^tAAMt) ^ 4 X 41^1 ^^4©U1 XJkM (jf* 

^1 juU i£jU j C_..^acXl*Sl Ajbl XAxJ XitfC iOJii 

I»mIS!L^) J lLU l^lSil X^\ X»X«> jJlj j [:}i,j^ j 

t5^ ur® J {:J^j^ > Ci>^ ^ CJl*«flJl 

1*^ J*"* ) j_^J4431 ^ J Cyi.<V ^ X»llj» J iXX^I ^40U]I 

Jjy-e XtXfctflJ y;^4ilsll ^ JUs ^_j«j;51 ^ jJj jS^ UJ 

1^ 3 3 O* ‘-4' 

(®v^ Vi^^ »i!5^ ^Ull iX4»-t <iyj? iX»Jl icUjl yC ^ 

|p UdM ^ ^JskJ SiXi^ 

iLt St^l4J J*51SJ1 ^UJl ^ J'J ^jJ^\ 4X^ar« ^ 

^ ^1 4^^ iXi) aJIaaI) ^ ^ cIaIJ 

J^ |J J u;^' J*^ 3 uf'H'^' 4 <._->klX*Jl ^ ^Uar^Jl J 

yjl^UAJl ^U- ^ (_J^' gj. J\ SO^lao i^m^XcL^oI 

Ci^v 0^1 j XiXk^ I^V:^ j*“|j^l Lt iXjc J;C« 

^ImLm j e;}^ iLui>LJl iJUll ^ lyj |»yAjj 4 

^IajALu X^4^ ^l^ (j;'® 

vi'H® xlc jJ«U 

ij^ fVjV^ t:r* fc;^ CAJli 



J{^) (te/wiLil! jijAj;}! ^ S4as:^ ^dlS Ui^ 

(•^ J |*'i' J ^5^1*11 jj;-*a- y;J (hf*]/;' u;^ t):}*A».1 

5 viUa j cl A i ft UJ j iK ii’«i£ j k|/^^ <4^ 

C^l ^ WsWa 1^*];^' t;?' J>*«lsj! !sU4 

} {i)i^.j^ 3 iiUft jjjl 1^1 ^ j_)^ jJ j (JJumII 

t)^ sj^ j I*W1 js>~\ c:,.d^l lyj Ljjj»U yoU'1 
^ U^ 3 *'^*^ U;yil ttJr®*' ^ 3 
flr^ ^ ?!y^ ur* Jj^ ^ cs*^' ^ t— ^ ^ LUa? j 

u^ j S.iiuu ^_j!l Uj I»m,'4J) ^ji 

J Ij* ^ lyJ 3 

tiji' (•tJ*};'' S^*®- 3 3 

^ julii ® lur j IujUui uj'jici *_^uii ^ ^ 
iJ^ 3 J*i yi ,*j ^1 3 l^Oi* 3 Jjjef 3 


^ Head 5U here and elsewhere. 

1 ’^“ B. yi.aUl 





1f^ 


111” I J \,f^itlA)j ^ Ca^W J ldE^Jc« l^jic |P 

0^1 W-a^ ^ ‘—*1/*^ 5;^^ 3 ^d3^ w* uJ^j^ 

^ J1 iSjjlo ^ ^t>Jl ^ J1 l^ 

I>i ^ l»L(1 j ^ j Xjlc ^1 ,1^1 tXfC ^J> Ji 

B 

^ j ^J^^ 5/^*^ 3 ^ 43>3^ ^ 

c3c^ <xlil 3 

icioyi ^ls>^d J J liX^csr^ 4JyJbl u-ili- ^ ioUjJl J JlfSf 

c)^ J fi^ 3 lij^' (j) ts^ ^ viJUl j 

i> 

^ic» «Xs^) ||Jt^j|>* I ^ 

UjjtyflJb jJlcI ^Uo ^ «xilis:\--i 4X1!! J 4X^ ^jbl ^ i^Uc »^|S iSi ^ 



3 «iiiW \jUlft 

’, fO ^ itf xMio j S^mC |^iii»ii* jtii# inJs 

l»J l|j)t Imi^SI) v-^ j iuJj jujkA».SI UUui j >li^l 

3 t;® i5^aa.« CT**^ 

3 viSJ^ ^5»U^ i:r* 1^ 

Wi/?" 3 v>]/f ^1^* 5 5 j >T«x« 

j) ^JU[mi j ^'•c ^>>1^1 j ^(XSl) 1^ ^JmJj!x,« 

^Ub tA-j^ j 1^ y;)A4yC ^ic dlr^ 

V ^j**>^ j \i>^MjS^ J 1^1 ^ w-^1 ^ 

l|i-tlc |»| ^r ^ (iT* iJjllaa^^ J Sikcl*** 

i^AU J^ \yS^ j iij Ijylrf j 3^ 

fJ<3A» j^_^.,.4ji^j) **»*I ^ Jj^ [►v^ eJ^ ^ 

J» J Jjlj trf ‘VJ ui cjUi* jj;j (iUU ^^. 

tt)]^ «>^ 3 J3^^ J* Ua»*»' Kyi U3 J\jj 4>llj1 jjjjU 

^ \iX^ ^ 3 1*^***^^ Juamm 

Jl* aJ Uil^ JiiJl j jj,j,«cUI Jl*i j ^ Jlis j A<*y 

3 'tsf^ ^ !h v^/f fclr» (»^ w*t:W^^ 

^3J^ tJs*MI A^Ui^l Ciilii^^' t*l 8^ Jll J LmO^f 

w* il? J (V^ u;?' 



^ f 3 iJ^ 3 ^£Jy<jJu>^ ^ 

I^Ujyi j ^ jjm^] j ^Jll UI| t j iui 

i^lj UdiT i>Ul C5^^ 3 3 ifXiuiJl j 

y^ ^ Ci^^''^ C5^^ ^^ssjmJI iXf ^ 3 

^-3 j •^?^. ^ 1|1 >-Im# yA (J^ 3 Kajyoyia^ 

\t^j^ {J^ 3 L5* 3^ 3 ^U-Ui 

lyJ^ J ^Ufi dhj ^ 3 i^*3£^ ^ J^iil jfifi^l 

^ ly}\^ ^ ^djL^. Amxi^ 

MD y cjM»- »X<i^ ^ i «y»-lj VaAIUi 

jjj»C ^ j*&»iV*J ItyA^M ^ >)l«I i^Jti)]! * ** -»^ j 

i^j tiJi> ^ I^A ^ 

CAIU) iw ks^' J)j liT* J (*V^ iu^bill 

t£jl^ j Ibjt ^;-a2j vlALt ^ j JJlj «a^\ ^Jc .^j-^ 

JJ'j cUUL*!l ^ «i«U <jb1 ijjo Jji dJllU 

iii] SOju viAU j ^ jL jji£ XcLas J 5;^ c>' Vj^' 

J'J ^UaU j ^Uc J1 Jwj) j cJlJI CJJU fS wJ J 

W-^U* ^ icUa* i)lb uJlJ' li;?^ j 

jt^ J j> Y *^ ' ^rf< *v Lifl v_a}ls^^ v»A li < iAc 

tiiji 3 ^ U* (*J:f^' 

Jj J J.»-U>j 5el^ j 5«US!1 «i2Ai« yb ^'a1» j JtjJ 

X AAar* iVA»-1 



j JtJ U iXiit *■ * -J'*'— » AvlilijjJ) |»|iio f 

f+^ J J j*^ 

ti'^ ^ 5:j^ > i-UjJJ *4^*^ ui 

juUj ^ la* tXM« jjAi «>»■) ^ s 

|»i^»« j it>^) A*S Vli -^** j |JL<m1 ^ ji^ y 

‘-rir j tSi^yt/« ^Ia»I j XiJUimjkc 

Vih^ u^ ur* ttX*^ ^ 

u;*^ U-ir-^ O'* v/^ t:;^' 

jj,Uc j ^*Vfi ^J;5U5 j La^ JUc1 j ^ia lvIiiJ«» j ^fcd) 

»)W jjAsly# j «— *lS»ll'j <— ^ J’-^ »..f;^^l yr* 

{^ 3 j*'*^ t5* 3 (*^' ^ ^ 

^it ^ }iji*£ lixj Is^ btJklO j 

(•'^^ c!J^. j"'' J 3 

- i> •* 

A-U*X< ^ ^ Ig^Ic ^ X^lolf ^ 

^ij l^l£ j*v^^ j iSliwl j daALtll (J'Jl^ 

J» h-yJ5 idj^ J** tt>' j'*^. 3 ui *-r*y^ 

f4^ 3 c^' <^3^ ^{ji^ C« W^' v3^ (v' (^J 

^ f-* W ur» ^ j 

«ijl hi) c>iKi jXJl ^ ^ j (iUj J-o jyllaat* c,^ 

-f “'* ii j i^IImI sjjb ii?i*j»^iiOi8>- 

» ;_y^l 1 * Read JUl i^US * B^ad > ^ ii^a. 




ielM ^ j i {j* ^ 3 

j^l ^ | , i.^» « »> -*«U1 y |hA ^ |»«t^ j\j^ tjiCw 

ur* (9* iifO j J Xl>rS uT* 3 

bb^StonLwl j 


f^\ J\ wUl\ 

i>l JfjjS^O) ^ ^4«> gJaiLL* ijJb ^ jjAyjjJ) J'J A<«\i«j^\ l^jl 

^1 J'J ^ 

uir^ J 3 (-J|_;isl tj^ 

^(*^1 ^jlc j Xlo^^ (.5^ ^ l:r* J 

dJjU )J!a^ X-cUJl jL j ^w]'j_>^ L^Jjxls j K-# j*W 

^ j (•j^- ^ }j-^ }^ ‘^”' r" ^J^ J" 

c^ ur^ j (»^^ tr“ ^i~^jrt v^ t:r® 3 

S' ^ I^aawI j ^Ij 

^l^XiMlil la^ l4Jbti^*j ^ 4iC« jumo l^ijjiiSI y 

jjrW ^le J*^ c;' ^-£;^^' J'** J |r^ ■? ^ -5 

«-JSiyi j Lel^JI 3 J ^.3 ijo^ ^^< ^Jb j 3 iUUJI 

^ 9 Oy' ^ cXi XS 

^ J 3 '^'**^5 u;> >« C^ aflf^ 

(•<*^^ \jf 3 iuU^l IjU^ J 1^1 yi imm 0 ^ 

t**^ C’V^ 3 Vij'-w jjl? u;jj2> C^^T ^ 

^.4^ Ci«Jilc jH.i iuy*^ ^Ua-1 J tt)'^ 3 



,^4^1 3^-3 'tjf*®|j> "''j^ '■ '■■■■'■■■■. 

♦ 

^ j ^ j!:>^ 

iSjvim^ ^ i-i , ♦ILa ^ likEb A<j<X^ VwJ^^Sl^s^ 


c5*> 4jr® 3^ 3 4:;? 

xJLm 4)Jb i^XJl <3ib !}^^ 


4 ,f.' 




«3ju i34>-]jJI 4 )^ yb ^ylc iwJiiJ JW^ ut* £)-ir?. 

1^4yAX*l) 4^9 ^jjtl j 

^Uij4.« laA^I j ^Ua!l aJL»i 


CuL« ^ jS*4Jl Xu«3w« j ‘ij^ *|^iJ^1 

J&aju^ ^ ^jjjJLU A i n u 


j^] j \£jyye». U« J’**?- »:r* tS* J 

ij-^ U^iS yo-**^ ^«Xc'j j CJjL* c;^ 3 3 

. J 


^>iLa JJ>« ^4^^ 3 JW^ nf* (^y ^<X> 4>^ 

1^1 j i3\j^ j 

^jjt yj ^ iwO-Jl 3 XC* y;:>J U^ ^ jj^ j 




LoV c;:*? 3 3 ^^’ 3 /-*' J tM 


,■ ;i 

I ^ , ■ ^. 

€%**^ 


o 




.ijUaJl jj,<aa^ ^Uasr 

^>*4 f jjjj^LoJLtJl 4iu)U j iju«<« ^1 taJia^ ^ 

C5^’ U»> 

<4/ 3 uj*^ ^ j 8ji«» ci^ 5?Ua» U1 y 

iiiMtff fJk4JI^ yU U» Jkic f^yioA y 

,\S/il.JS^\ 

iij* J^j^ 3 (3lL |*jjl»! y^ j\j^ U1 jL-# j 

• ■-I.l.il.* ^ ^ 

• tf 

^n £ l ii l « a il j^ 4_^ii]l ^ 3 ^ a cu l^i f^3^ 

3 c/v:^^5* J'i j 

rfUlw jjafil jfc ^ (j» (J 5 j*3L.Jl jji 

V j JW' , ij3^ liT® ^ r'^ r^ ^ 

^|llXAft umfyi ^J> jjjbP' 3 5 

Jilw *UU. y ^ y Jl» 

y UjC(i!I y ^ .t l aLw i l l>^*<S^t yki y 

^ 3 ^ y 1*0 ^ y 

,^:' * • ' • 

liT* 

j ts* J'* 

ijJ ly^l j**?- «— »)ls^ j cy®*’ o”* -3 

j <}tX» 2jiili 

tt?jW j*^ 3 Jj-# c)^ 3 3 

J« (4 j 1*^^' u^ bt;"' j 




JM Ju 3 y^] y^yi 

^tX|<l y^l Ai« 

3 JW' tofr®*" ur* 

^aSmI! yjJ yj-J 1^ »4^ yjl^ 

^ ^ ^^4>c ^ Vmmi^Lp 

<mJlC j ^JUlU^I j J £)Ut j S^jJI j,aXim,4^\ 

J^" J J ^1 J.1l*I 1 1^1 ^ ^-ii.1 C<Uy) JjU« 

^ y^ ^,fll^t j 2^U jjuui J 

yj^ Jmj ^1 WlAi»j JaAmI j I— iia- J J«i^l c^U 

y,.^c ^.^U ^jX* '•i ttir®*^' Cr^ 

u-iy yj^ J>io J yUi*) »— ill iijtw 

fsjij^ (^1 viXLo tjAC. (J'Ja j yj*j^jj| j 8^1 

iji ^ 5 iJ 3 

8«3Jb yjJ j ^^^^*“ C5^ .5 ^ 8iVm<0 

3 id*^ tXclyi J(Q4 u«]) 

tj^ ^3 jM^ <3* j y^l l|l^ ‘“if*^ 3 
Ljj^l i<iUI Jlel ijiJl ^^1 jyi^ cy^ 3 

ibHaJ Jl yjUA- ^ J^l J <3m ^)\ y^ 

W« j 4 ^i.4JUm Jl Jl ^^y*<»Aa»> ^JU*| ^jj oy4!1 iiMkO^S jP 

^ Jj**y c^ ^y ^ l*>ilc 

Aaj) j ^y^J cy^ ji-j^Laac^ 


^ Read % 




frt 

j uji c4f"' tt>* ff*r^ 

i^iae* yb j jijJi\ Jim^ j (^‘Ijc-* 

V *va1-] j l^ JWV ^ [o* mV* ^ 

t-ijj ij ^ ij ^ iji J-aA*S< (V* 

y *mV* ^ (Jl» y jj^'laLJl) ^,.<^ffc^llo sl»3 

2{fc^A| Vm^L^ ^ J <LUw 

>^l 

y;}l V^r* V*?“ J 5Uitf U^ yt J J^?- 

^yJl ^y«v«>i.A> j®*?" t«jllar* ^^llraiwj 

Sjct) iM 

<ill ^1 L^l J •X*ar® lyi* j 

,jSCjXflS) A*ar« y V« y Sy^jJl ^__j«><i31 

CS^ V'‘^ J-aii! tUs^ j Sy:,) j\^ ^ ^ \j^ 

>*i Ji <^1 y *5l^- «4^ 

(ji ij^y^ y ^Uc li^O jjj\^ 

JlasSJ' jj*-! 

U-fl». Jl^* U ^ iUaJ) JiU« tVl JjO . 

*i y ^U-oSl y Jymj |*yj31 ^ y CJjUli 

i-r^lil Cl>\yi tj J-flftAll jyol* (jJjU 

imi} 3 «yl j ^jjjjatVjLaSl 

U-fla. U^fls. l|cU jP jy^ ^ Vj J »y# J cjl^l 


’ Bead Ji» ^ 


(*v^ 1^ JjAli 

j vj^ J^* ur* j 

3 ,j;CLLJlyi# 

jjjJ jyOi^ (A^^JUmI, ^ ^ j i ^ i f> - _J ^ *XJ(|^^ t iiiiii l l l^ ^ 

CiJ’ (Ir* V4 j ^^5^) fc|^ u;^ J-flftAll 


fcai.*hSi»-! Jj1 j JLSI J.M xjxlj)- >-UAi0 

% '*«:■' "* '^ ' 

i fir^ tf* iJ|j^ ^5^^ j jlc J^iUoi lylL ^ 

i^t sUj iUyJl c:-)^^! J<»1 of ^<3^ 

i -^Iaxa j ^jIaac A«iyjb ^ J 

iuUai y. a-wJI JJt ^ ZSx^ JJ6 Uoi 

yc- ^ «^1 ^ it'y 'j:. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

St 

^Ju ^^UjfUl |»J U^jlf- j jjScU-aJl ^ 

ts^ ^ J''^^ cT" J ^ 

J ^ ^ULa j ij>M0 id c:^\^ ^ 1*:!^^ ^UJLc u.^ WJb 
S.W !jQa ^1 SaJI ,y^l yj j yAj})) Jl^ ^ 

J^ i ^ j^. ^ ^ tt>!;^ J 

44* •^kj ij^ ) ^ (ji 

4^*5^ lyV js^ ^ 5U- JUl 

;# '■ ■ ■■'Wi ,* 

%j Jc A. J ^1 




\jr^pi 3 tt>^ iJ^ 

■ ^ Wh?; *4^ 

ur* fi: Lf^ j 

jcf ^1*1 ^ juUJL^ ulA^I (^1 iJmaJI : 

jUi i^lk j \jii j ^1 jL> Jil J1 

LkT I^Jft^lfl!** J| ) J |ibfi yt 

v' * * ✓*/ 

)43iXc Im9)Lx^^ ^5 (,:7^ J 

‘V n 

J»2(uJl cyt# Uli «.-5-^ I J jc^ ^yj J yje ^ ^ 

^ J-iiiil y jyMA^ ^ j yij J ^/haII jj^Jji- Ct-SXc 

^ "' ' t3 ■ 

4 ) 4 X 9 ^ #iXxm< 

M W m 

4dll J ^ iUc iVj ^ jcilo J 

^ Mil ^ SiXjAkAW ^UiS3sf**j ^ Ot^iX/A^ 

aXiiX^ Cl^Uo ^ J 


^iXkI ^ jjlc lyi.<«lM ^iJ 4 )JIa1I WT^ M ^Uj^jJ ^ 

blcjll ^JLp ^js>] v::Jl!aUl ^ «jj ^ yi#all viAU ^ ^ 

^UL# J ^;];<^ j S->^A a^ S^X^ CU^^IoLm! ^ ^ 

iU^juo ^ 2jtx!l l^«4X^ ^ 

jO i Hi*t>4^ yMf- immitx* uiy*^ <«;«»*■ 



^ cai’^ 

ioUiJ! j*li1 jJU jA* c:^!^ j ^ vjM u*** 3 

1/^ )t j c>M? S j ii^<> S/mc v£,>X? )a» Iajm j 

CJ^ '■A* Jj' ^ (jT* cs* 5 } 

CLALt U! ^ i^UY) |»jbjtii:1 j i>U^ lj.<Ujul ijij^ 

j »va». 1 ^] |i_5 jhJ^I 

l^pM ^£>Al«11 Im . ^j'tiAft |,U jjA^ 

VlAlO ^ j*dSJ J J c;:*:«S!^aJ> !>:«> j ji+A^ ^jjjl 
SjlSYU ^ j t-f*^ ty ts^ U j jiK 

1**^ US' cf* vjA*' 

^ o* 5 tt^*^' tr* (i>y^ u>>>» 

|,/il ^ ^ j ^sc ijjb 

tjV 

J cJ*^ *-rf/ csW*i^' l<iais.l 

>«' J 

4111 Sm 4laA»-l t«»Har* ii}y^^ yy* •U?- (^j 

4jjJl j 4JU*^1 j j ^^U> iJjM ^c)t)iil 1 1 iiti\ 

ijoLiUl tVta>1 c:^ 3 ^Ux0 l*J^^ 

Ji ^ j ^ >•1^:*':!^ oUS* ^ 4jie 

yL*)1 iX^l i:;i y 3 dAUll y«Yl 

jjjjjUU- IjSl^ 3 3 g-il jji j 

^:>^' j>^ ur* j 4^1^' 



I rr 

Ui!u^ \mSJo ^ ^ j 

jucUb vmaII dJL4MMk4J^ j^Ia^) j} 

^ ^j^ l 4jJLjJ KLmJ) ssjjt CL^L^ |P JUil Jk4k»- ^ a) 

j^ j)j^ ^^5^ ^ ^ J Ciip..«\>^Lfl5 J^'oSI (^*^Ji 

Jjy«.5}ll J*ll iliU UJ ^ JLUJ ijA»- |»jlc Jju iiAU 

* / . * 

{J-^ /uflfi JjU* jl^l j l^t 

• «... ^ 

J 1,5*^* *''^^ (Jiii* fgj* 

tr* <^.) 

J^jJ! lyi* v-Mf: j (»v^ uA" y*?- > r^ ur* E;^^’ 

JLolyl JLacI^^I 

84)1x1 ^ ^ ^ 

I^mC^ <3tl^y*io < ., Ji^i) ^ICxlj a1 j ^oIaXim ^ 

u.ir^ (j?^ iw^i^ • 4)^* (jC ^ 

^i<Vp)><aSi yU tJ • <x<*i.A*^^ U] I ^^jitS. <I ^ j 

l«0><<>^ ^CNr<o Am u V^ ' W-J^ A>2j tjS! lyj ^g) 

cW' J j'^’ o* c;?’ J'^’ 3 

J\ gjlj' lyjJUi J J Jb ^ JU^l _,^1 

^ iE^Ul , Ja«.j!) Jhj^\ J JUJ’ J1 Cj.]^ J 




^ ^£Ai«U jmm vP* tV*A«a Cj^l ur*^^ 

2£Uk« j JJW^ i^UiXlk^ Xelp ^jA» JUae^^ j ^J^ 

jScJl fJaXu ^ ‘ 5 ^ (j;-* U J 44)*^® 

Jt* _yflCV^l ^5*> JUcl^^T 2|^ jjJ-O 

ycUl ^ Jjll ^1 J 1^1 g^ y S^ ^^] 

uuoili^ ) 4ir» ,^.r **^^ /^. 3 ^^y?- 

jyJJJojgSll l|)jb) jSiS^y U* 3 XwUSlI LmJJ 4^;^! 

u^ cPV* <3ri; upP ^ ‘^1? ur* 3 

iJduoi ^ J^l Sj^l j*A « 3 *-t> 3 V 

hs>Ji\ i^jl 

4^iXA^!^^eeU! 3 jj^Aja!) ^ ^ y iX^j 

AAm< 4)U^ CP^ <X4ar*® ^’i/^ J 

^ f 

ViSJjllil ^Uj> Jm O ^ 5 

t^lOJUU.^ Jl^y.,iUI|.UlV>ii^. tUr'^Uyi V^J 

3^ 'ipP* ftp* f-^ ftP!^^ 3 V^ 3 ^3r**‘j 

f»y^ J-* 3 

# - ^ ox ^x 

4 i,.i ^< u T ^ (iT* j j ys> 

ti . « ^ .1 1 

^1 to y iJl ^ unHji 

<ix - 

^j£ 1^ 3 ViAUJl j/ic y ^Ul i«U> 2C« J 4jU* 4J^ 3 



tr» 


cf* J J^. 3 3 er*lrW 

J5U^ ^Ue JIf 1.5^ jjit JXHj j U^j Jjlsi <«A»i* 

^ ^ j dxftll ^Jb\ Aftllil^ 

u:,^ j liMdfJt 

) W-3Li X ^ L^ S ^ JUo ^ ^ f^J'^ 

u**:^*^ J (•J-i ^3 uf’ -/^'^ cr* 3 

3 ^ ijy LS*3^ 3 ^3/^' {J 3 

iX«ioL«^U ^1 1 ^ tXj^ ^ ildll 

*i 3 1^ V^3^' 3 

^ Jf*i 5 VhJ^ Ul/^ ) lT^ 

^]LC ^ ^l4g>*»,4c^ ^ y ^111*1 ^Uam 

i^l ^ iub:iL«l J iEIjoJl 

i3^J Jp |M L^jlc ^^y***!^ u;*>^ ^ I^alk: Sl^t auU> 

^l^Sl j {^ y l^4*^y*M^ |i-J laiisrl ^ 

i^J^IjjI^I jjy UCm Jyj 4^2SV.^ ^Ul ^ g-ar^ 

CAU ^ ailiJ U-^ CW" J wp J 40 LS^li Jjj 

^ 2^0 t/ej/uV 3 r*;^^ v/ J3^^ Ls^ f^'r* 3 ^ 

|t^t^ 3 5 ^;^*^^ viJl* (j^^) i.f<H* 



jjl Uj JjAi ; (*V^ 4-?y > 

J1 a. Sj Jjtl iSMOl ^ ViS^l^ ) *jc CiSiS 

^Jc i^U. 65 Jl«!' Jtti J j ^^4^ ^LUm 

l*^li ^l^i>^l ^ i i<L^ ^ tT-^ S/*^l 

8^^ ^Jijlcl |P ii-* j*'j’' } JW' 3 

y^Jji. ^jis? ll>!^*t;^ 3 w*^ ^ oiU J Ails^ CAJU 1*1 

J «— »j<iil ^J;**»i iif^ ^ tJ/^ J 

^.i«j ^yl 5jJ;*u^ ttr'®^ 

‘'^'*^ (if* cJ^ (,/*"' 3 l*Jbt*»« j AiM- 

^ A*^! lay yLfllli y-»t j iUlyji Ak^ 

(Ja^j LiJbl^ (if*^ 3 j |*1 m 1I gw sIaw 

^^•^jjul WLUO ^jlc Jljlcl J X«lyl (,5^ CS^I^Ui! 

^J^ ^J^ j y»ijU jisM 4^ji 


Ji*» 2yi)31 yjJ^ jjjm Jj5 ^ Abac^' J-«£l j JMJ Siay^ v-j-O) 
lfA»>1^ ^L«»t Jl> V— 6My 
^^LkiJLmJII ^4Dh <X4h>>^ 1^(X4 Am«) • ^ \Aj>y 


4X4ar^ CilAi)!^ ||Jbt^JkAM ^ WiNaa^o^Li^ 


^ ^ *T^ ^ ^ ^ ^AaM S^IaAI 

c;^**'^ i ^ \S yjf 

j%l«4XU ^ j iJ3W CL?1^ j 

L5^ 3 3 S^aOI ^ 


^ j^. ; Kead } 




,rf/***^ lA^M»y gC ^ |}^AMjt ^ l4Jfc 

JlJ^ ^ ^j^ltMAil Jujsuji l{>» fc X4M» ^XAAmiI j 

}iiSSL^A9 ^ JC^«XaCim^) A a^iXie ^ ^ C^ f » 

9 

|^4^J j\^C9 (J^f ^Um ^Im# 

|t<LM!ll| LmJL^ ^vVil ^J^l3 L 4 J ^ ^ ^ 

^ HUJLm ^ ^ v*ll^**» iiM» ^1 

) J^ CJ^ j^k ij^ U^ 3 V^' 

U/ <-_>^t <ui j J!a1] jLe j j^jj ^ i!ji) 

09 

ViJ^-io IglaA^l 5jb.x^ j ||J^I^\ 

U^ J-?-^ l^jJ^J j Uli 

cr*^^ 3 j 

^ ^ iiT^ ^itl 

V.5^ ^5^ 3 3 

licjl! i^1 j Jl^l ^XJc ^ ^ ^ viU ^ Jj-XcU JujyD 
^ l3i:jll 1 ^ j JjJc\ ^ J1 Jlc j ^ 

jj Jo Ij^loA AC 1 ^ jdl^J>"^ CSL^i^l^^ST y XSS^^ ^ 

Itiu ^ v^'^' 3 ^;:J^ 3 ^5*^1 ^ 

CJJli j%1 v;:^y*«! l4i j jJ v«^;^ slJl j,is>^ 

VJ^aIIcI j jJiAffi^Jl tM L*?.i» »i i fcifc r 8fc.^ jyCX^ ^ j*y 

J;i*" 'A 3 ' 1 /^ 3 Cii»Ju*«* i • <) 



‘ t . 

ly\^ j lj;t*i^ ^ 5;^Ac 

I j ^yfcSil j c:i^j^ l»J Ul^ ^ 

5 (s/^l e;? iji Z:ijJ^^ 5 ^ 

(*'V**^ 3^ 

CAUll 2l1 ^ J^ C^jL/^^ u^ *>j*aJ1 4^1 

M' U^ ^ u;^' -5 iXc Jbjj 

^;i^c. ^^J>c ^ y^j-St ^l^^^L^ l^l ^ 4>^«<.fcMo cdI^UII 

iu^j jmj cl^U j ^ oU^* ^ SUmUU 3(J^ 

U^ J ^S1 itijl ^ ^ J tl^HJ ii**# 

4^ tP4 c^*^ ju-iLfti j 1^1^ s ^^ti!l 

^ S*s^ wUUIj J*uj J o!;1 ^ ^ 

U« yjJ X*a^ ^Jio^ j ^ i)^ ^1 

^ JW' vX* jio^l jydk^ J1 Jlii 

u*^ vJ' ^^- ^J> j;;C J^ \JL^ l^ JilH ejU I^J 

jjjJ J>«ar« A>K<i Jc<l! |»».U jj^ ^l*. Joliull j 

yJ-«l c_a^ (iJ:^^l |« ^" ^' jj* } 

c:^l^ ^1 JI^SI ^ ^ Hxi JSb ^ iiAc 1^ 

5 |»:J^ JU Jib cwU jP ijS\jm- ^y 

ui JY'^ (iT® u?*^ J CyTjjJI y jyfll J-W»* 

^b jft ^ ijdc J CLJ^I J.i^1 

Ai« y ,_^aoJJl ^1 Sm vj:^ SJ^ y 

J V" <j^ ij} 3 ^x**^ 3 {ji*i} 3 

^Jlj \£jj y 3Um^ y JJ 5 *I» v^ y |S!jO jid>> JL ^J} 



Ml 

ijy* oV* Jl»* \ Ajd 

(jl^ < 

I I. 

, p— p4- , ^ 

«>*>1jil Joe ^ CAjili 

I 

I I 

43b4«*« j 

I I 

j CJISU J CAiU 

iK>j y;* *1« ^ *sb 

*13 j C)* 

ilej ^y* 

^Ua« j 

^iXi^l ysj-51 ^ <4^4 ui>^ ^ 

VhA)(33 ^ |»^5Lu ^ ^ Aa^IjuJI i 3>|C iXx^ ^ ^ 

Jl* ** l*S*»i^) ji^te j ]/i^ 

l^«ul»! j ^yJUjl |*U) Uj^ i^j yi ^J\ yy*-**** ^yvjW^^ 
ly ^ J ^tCJl J Julfla^U |»yt« )y*M i)l^’ Jjl* 

jur^ j 


‘ Bead J«c^ ^ 



lid 

♦ 

>1^ j>> 3 

CJ;U« c:^ i)j|^ ^ i«j-i]l jjM ^ 3 

U^lcj ^^giiS Ijil ^SiCe'i Jt»U«l l«i; 4^*5" p 3 

^^jikC j AJUm j JU>b^ ifV** j*^"****^ 

ju ^w jT ji^ ^ cLii |,i» j au«^ 3 

3 ii)i^ *^ f~^ 3 \jj^ 

L^V* ur“ j 3 j ^ (•*'* v.j^ 

3 ^ ^ 3 Jl* ci^ri |»^ 

^ulam j iAc sjju j ui »iAjil» U^am*^ 3 

Xilji) jMSs 3 iyj\j3-) J3j~‘*‘ 3 .^♦ar* ^^jmJ 

Jjlc JcAc ^,3 J ^1 Jo:-*^' j»jL 3 .kJIj^I hjja:^ 3 

<U4^^ p^_ jiat!i\ yt _j 1^ jdji* imSM* 

^Uia^Miil VwAIliy^ ^ ^jX*C 

‘p^’f J' 3 Op f Jjbl ttUs- JoSi JJUll 

l*^l>. 3 1,1^ ^U 3 ^Jc j»vjlc j\j 3 i5j.>Jlj 

3 « it>.*lut>. l l SJA^ inJU^MtJU ly^kN^ 3 

■ tXAs^ VmA )15 ^ iXJ ^ l^Lwu 3 

J^** '— *i;^l ^inJ^ 3 u):!***^ 3 tpM 

hm ^J> Jjifi 3 J^xUl ^3 j ijCiiX^ iioj^liLo 

jd! iTsJl 3 jT ^ 3 jj;:!-**^ i ^•} 


^ P, and B., c^ es^tju 



1 11 ^ 

iOijO j ^J^ j jV^' y**Ji 

li lajucli JUA 5^JU (JaX)1 ^ JU>l j 

i^ust 3 tr^ ^ ^j ^!«ii^i y 

^’iSil Jd VmAmLiGumI ^ ^iii) ^ (,5^ il^4ijui ^ ^ 

^JA4U> j jLIasc^^ CJJi ^Tjbl 3 3 

jdtM dJjJj ^ <«w5^l ^ 

^ Lt^lyAM JjtMf) ui^ cT" J 4i^ J j 

Viv«'«vlasC iLetj^ ^ ^ C5^ ^ iLiU^ 

CS^ ^UU v^l C^. jJCJI J »i!>^»^' 3 

Awyh>«i^^ |^/ *>|^ ^1 AA^ 

W 

Au1 SOjO U-'. j Ja* 1U c:-o\^ y 

f f 

A^l^l Aac j dk^c * o11<^ ^ {ji viA^liSI 

cLjJU ilm jp l^T ^ ^ ^3j^ ^ 3 


|»>J j yQ ki^ AX^j 4^11 ^viQ^ ^ ^Llbyg^lfc^ ^ 

JJLC <UC^Ui jJ ^ i!lji5l 4UC ^ \^j}J ^ jJuij 

^...^U9 CSjl^l 4^1 ^ J^aJI ^1 C^ ^ jJJU v>4>-ljll 

dL^ (Jjb\ ^UiJl ^liJb J>J 2b yJjJJ J^4wi< X^-oiJ jCjJ^\ 

fb\ «4XX^ ^ aJ jJ^ ^1 Siijf 2^ jycLo Jjj jj • ^y 

Mi M >> 

^^^■»A4 d ll i ^ 2^Am, A >^ j SjmLc W <XXg^ Lo^4kAM«ip ^dxA^ il!l jyOA^ 

/ 

2U^ ^ CLUuSt iaxij i^U* j ^ 1;:!^ I^U 

j )(j^ 1*1 xi/* (J ^ (V*^ 

^ ^fliXcS] 2Ui«<« l^'^3 ^ 3 ^ XU(Jk4klt 



itr <18*^ 

i ^ S"* ^ 3 S"^ J 

^UJl c:->«jii|} *jJ ^ai>^ ^1 ^ULai p^\ 

Uj» ttT* c5 ^ *J!j^ J ^J ^ 

^y 3 iflO;^) ,jM 

>^e*^Ayi ^ (/^ c>^ ^Ui«a> fi)i ‘V**** 

^tui# ^ Aij*^ W^ diUji iXJ^ W MI 

Ji^ j liU».> S;J^ Jl «-r^|i j *U; JU. j *5Jfc j 

Ub«)jic j ^UoIU 

||ir- V»» JUUm J t<4yJl9t} ) 

j il^ SJ^ 1^1 jP p\mXC jjl J^l j j 

Ci-iP-«v^LA jAmj ^ jdll 4jjl ^1 L^xi j 

iLiijJb aJIajLmS SJj ^jr<3 ^ i^^XaSU lijJAM# 

c;^aI» ^ jji ^ ij^ iXa».) sas^^j ^IUjumI ^ 

v£^“ |*;rji *j ^ ^ ul j 

j X^Aam^C J CSAlbu^ lb \^jSm 3 ^mJtii\ 

I ^^1 ^ j j CdU ^Ja^l j 

4A^b UJ jP ^jjSC Uh> j ^^bJ) ^^1 ^ cJli- 

bjtl^ il^ASbft J .jH^ W^ bpbl J 

ji j*«^ j bJufi* ^ 

lAA4akr^ CUi H X h |*Uti (^bj^ lb jp«? ^ iZJyo 

4 Em j 4>ii^1 

i\ 


} 



o ^ ^ 


fjjii y 3 ViT® y j-f 

Vw^Uift L«lil y ClAlfci) '^jijjss^^ y ‘'^‘;^**** vJ^ 3 ^***^ vi^liMj 

<Xj^* ^1 SSmM4 jp ujbSl j J[^\ y,L4iitu 

sls^t |*i>£Lm) ||J (joJi\ s^ft*»-l jfflj u» lyj y 

^__^JJU^1 jJ2XL*kAl] ^1 1 ^ ^lfl-^31 C^lAJLJjt Uelsl y LmLaj^ 

icji <jy:t> ^j-OAi koAi)^ 

iujUll iy»jJl i<l»l aJiA*. j <s!Uib ^_j!l c^ ' i ( » 

iji-l j liijMtu j{l^ y >l«A«0 ^^*U4^1 i^^jSVJmisII ^,(ic j^m> i^AJ 

^g^ O Uall ^ ^Iaas^II! 

y y 3 I 

^11 |*sr|f^l^ l^yXJ^ S^AajaC ^ y ^ j SSC < ^ 4 ^ I ^3 I^U« y 

^aCuI^ 1 *^ Aj^Agg^^ 1 Aft>io y aC^ 

j C^IL AJUm ^A!fc) ^ ^ 

3 {^ l*-^ 

uiSK y VaM^LyM/ A>4C ^ ** — dSl^yJ ^**J\ y ^ 4 ^SS^»i»^l 

^_jJl J I^^lc V-dc yjX}i\ks«" viJjU 

■«^Jc C V^wl ^ ^ t3u^*M 

^fiscxLa!] iks^yj ^ y y 

^ g S r iA^I ^^yj y 4^-X*AW y IP> IjtXc ^1 SmuA ^jJl3 

y fcVAC Aa>1 y ^^s!X)Lo11 y *^*^3^ A^jLi®) 

^ p p 

i^j aJU uj|jlS!t cL^Sl«1 y ^1^51 3 




^ Jkjui] JSibf jlo j y JmomJI S *i ^ o*j ^ 

tt)]/*® V.5’!}^^ S J fJlr*^ ‘V, 

jj^nflSST ^ VS>>>^ ^ iiiijjM* 

iil^ ^_jlc 0^1 4_|1 J-flftJl JT^ S 

) cT^i u;*^ ^-o-U 
^1 C^liS ^ tXA^l ^ j>yfiLt4Sl 

2$4)lt^^ Vai^filjl^l ^ j\ ^ ^ iiwi 

^ J^* ^ i^yX^ i^ig lc JLu! ^ 

jiUiJ J•:^2S^J ^1 Ujbl^l ^ SJ^ j v^\^l 4j^l 

^ ejl>*i ayJl «Ujtl ^ 

SjUm* ClJiAf L^jS fjC Juai^Jl CjU ^ Ji!a4l\ ^ i:;y^ 

^l 1 ^lw3S JJUm ^ V.!*! ' '^ ^ * I*—) VmAIaIIj ^JjiMii^^ ^ <lCAj| 

^j^L« ^ j J5 jj CLAL« 

jj/c ^ gt-^l ^ jo!^] ^jb 

liL^^o ^l^/« ^l) ^ -5 ^ 

ijTiX^ ^ ^'^i V«5^ Ia-OkTV 

jd!l ^ i5«< jlj ^ iAwa ^iAL« 

ujl^b 

fjii'~s« j iJVJ jJ\y* Uji jaU 

‘-^.j^ j (^r*' 

I^mJU l^i ^ 



Iami ^ iS(XA**# ^ 

Uj^l ^ Jli ^ ^3o li^lac^ Cl^-s^iiUl ^ 

f - 

^ J— ]/ j^h it! u^J.Ajkasr 51 

^ S^C c3^j) ^ \ jj 

♦ ^ Ui 

^ l,-iol JijtMj y ^1 liil &X<J^ ^ ^ 

tiT® u' J (»V*' cr* j*^ tt)>^ 

L— fill iiil-ie ^ ^ jyUXAi] 

^U1a!1 SSjo^j u-ftJllfllll j <«.AsaJl ^ liJl ^ 

^ 1 * 3 ^ ^ ^ " *^1 ^ 1 -^ ^ 

1^1^ (J'^. ^ 

j ^1 'ir^^ ‘ — Criri ^ y^ ^ 

^ ^ Cj\^l 4j^l J-ia>«Jl ^ 

iOukd*' ^iiXac ^ La«x^> iy^uj>c y - *.xaa»j I ^ 1 

^ « o^ 

U^5'^ j j uJ>^l j-CnxJ] is>*M c:^!^ ^ ^ Ja--j 
J^iu^n fc^flil ||j >^0^1 IjU ^ 

jT J'^ (J-ifli^fJl ^Iaw i^' ju^ CL^l 3 ^ |J ^ 

^I^aa!) ^CxAmj ^^xaJI ^jJ 

J ^ tW' !j 91^1^3 ^Iac ||A j*At3o*\ 

B -Cj 

^jJ\ Xju jiJ^Uar*- Cila ^ i^'Lai 

^^J^JLi ^Ic ^ 2$Jkxj Cl^^la:^ iL^lAMj.A;> ^ 



4i>^ ij^ J^31 4^^1 ^ ci^ 

JUiM ^LuJUS? ^UmJ ^j^cVil Si^X^t 5) jj 

fj^ 3 cM-r^ y t-JST i>lL p 


^UJI^ ^ib j ^1 ^1 (J^i) J WilAlfei) ^ItfT ^ 

L#kyjk3(3 J ^ KmJ*\) ^jwiiAitgU 

l^kiT 4!iLol>^ iJIacI ^jJlc iXKAw\ jcS'i^ ^ ^ cmA^AimJ! p 

^cOu« ji*^ ^ >LuuD ^1 ^ LyXiO iV-JJ^ J^i\ j 

«V40»^ ^j},Jp d-'^ ^ LmA^>.^ ^ j^ 

^^JUm d XtM CL^ib i^J v-jyJl «3^ ^[am 4\ l^jii jJLu ^ 

^ tPkJJim IjbOpUwt ^ ^ji.iC4)!l 4V> ^ 3 

^3 3 ^Ji^l !#-> j 

^MC 3 fc^AAMili ^ AjtXo 


Xul^;, j ^ ^ ^UoLaJ! tVAJ>-l Jcjbl ^ 

I 4 J ^ L l>jl»w yXi l^CLc *3 ^1 jj tjk<4k»>t 

Jjixjl U1 ^ ^ jr^t^J 

^LW ^fl s r v,l4 o! l iX-Aac^ ^1 *3^ L5^ 3 

is3*x»<w jxx^^j ^LmIj JiilftAj) jl Ji^\,A>MjJ\ ^ 3 

J^i3 3 jii*3i 

JJ fckj Ia/ ^ i^JkS ^JuiAXiS^ 

^UUw L^J ^ Wjae^^ 4fXi>liXij j lac* 

^^^fiia4Jl ^ «X4^) ^ jyCxA\ A4C ^1 ^1 3 

^ €/lS 

|fcl5l • yrfaxw^J! ifJkUii i<!gi^)i,^)| 



1^4^ cjUi’ ts*c Ji *1 Jl« sj/ 

J-,lc ^_j\c 1j*» jyi .Uae-e Ule 

^C^Awt ^EjW ^ 

j ^ 4>jlJl J J ^ ^Ef ^ 

c:j1j^ 1 ^ «_^i3)l ^ 

^•.Ui! junJl 

tXf: ^ a:^ aJ L5*^y' 

£d\c ^U aEjlut^l ^ ^ ^ ^ SjcJjU ayJl 

i^jblctXi au(i0 1^1^ auo^ liT® ^ 

^ [*^1 3 ij^\ 

3 jlr^ <-^ hj^ 3^ 3 ij (•'^* ^ (^y 

Cy^iiHvLg ^ 4flxL»»4Jl ^11 Lmm>»xxi ^ i\}^, 3 LJLAJJ 

^jAjaJI vfL^L« ^ j ad ^4)13 i|^&\!] j'^o>\ acl\a#>> 

JSfc^AC ^ jyC^\ ^J laAj^l j tl/^ 3 

■Six’ 

J^1 ^ <ul^' ^ ^ <i|jU ‘— ir^ ,_,'V 1*^ j S-^ 

Vwi^fc} ^ 1^ L-A)-40 ^jg 3 

|(ij ^ au^M sU^j* L^ liblfcVfc\ ab^l^ 4 )j 

^Lip^l ^ a^^Mkilj^l jJl lyXio ^^ss'^;^^ j*c^ ^ *i fl ^Awj>4dl aiCij 

3 aU^I ^\mJ^ 1 bP^*^ rfi-l ^ a C j AXu» ag ^^ 

^ JAo ^ J V-^lyA CU^Jb J>U-^t 

^ ^ JiJ^ 3 ^a11 ^ 

j^U j ad^wc ^ Kij^*** i ^LLm adls j 

-ai Cl^li^ j ^liuufiw j^Ul ^ j ^^4j) . aUb) 



^ 'ijM ^J^)^ *-if^. 

l*r® sJ^j^ a Axlftf • |i^l^l ^Jjdbl] )«3Jt |H-^1 cJ^ ^ 

CrjWV® ^ J J J i<lL. 

(J«ji Stft^ CJIaJI Jiisll Jj«ac» ^31 j {j^ UftiXa-l 

l^A.<« ^ L>*Ls^ J \ ^ 

3 C?3 3 3 (*?^S 

l^lc ^^/aiA'> *»^*) j 1 ^' JiJail Si*c |^N.ySl 

o fi • 

jj ^dix^ili ^ c^AX# * ! ^ ^;:^:^^ lA^A5i3 j 

<—» ^ < xC »mJI 

J J53 

^^wlkXJ j\ ^ ^mIC 4XA#*i ^'£S^ ^ Cmi?^! < X m<>4J>» 

3 3 

23^ ^ ^ JW’ .• JW' Jj^. 

iAii 45 u!^ CJ^l Jj.i* jJ ^ i«}U ^ 

^,jjuo him JyJl -aJ' 

4:;^^ (*'^ i>U^^ ^ ^ 

jJiAj ^ 

^ U^J (^ ^ fjf fcUac^ l^'^l 

CJ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 0!lb 





I *1 


^1 ^mmASj ^ J^' 3 itXM^ 

Jumj^ j SJju^ ^^} J iSM^ jij <tlo bb*3^! ^ jM ^ 

^^»iJsJ' ^\ J ^ ^ ^3^^ 

^ J.4ae^ S;^4> Cl^ U>1 d[)J ^ 

iuui Jf?- ^i: Jl^ j XcSJ ^*Vjfc> 

X o tf 

^ j ciL/"* o^' tr® i:;^''^ ^ 3 j 

!si.yj Ji-flaJl »)-«csr« i<^ UJ J t)^]/« ^*»*ic itillar^ 

AuMi yft*j 4X*»<1 t)^ <*^ u-j^s^l jxUI systiJl 

«M '' 

||^5C« »4>^^ <— ^lo ^ 

^1 1^40 iJL^lL ^ ^ (^*3^ ] 5Ju ^J^j yi) UlUi& (J ijjl^^Jl 

l^ \ y <XAMf ^ \ ^v<4kjil> ^ \ Uwftl \ yb ^ 

3 *^«^***^^ 4)C^|^^ IfcX^ LlO <XjJ^M#Jtll 

<Xi«jg>.teg^^ Va^^<iO L*JiP»^ji^ ^ till, ^ Vi—AiAti 


liJb0 Cul^ ^ ^ <)Oi43w|^^ ^ySSlOl ^^3 

^ ^ L):^^ ^ j►:^^]/?^ l)*:J^ 3 

hoL*i ^ (J*^^ y^ ‘NJ^ {^3 3 

|ti^fc)l(.^AAM;l JC^^I y {^^3^ t 1 *^ 1 ^*^ yj ^ ^1 y 

liilt jp y <3U*w ^1 ^51 

jJ S^ ^1 J'i ^ jJ\ ^Xi ^ J>A JiL Jy JiLll 



C *0 

Urn V>* i J cr* ^ 

Jo-U Jb ^^iJI jjull ^ y^l i.1^. J jy^SiU , e^Jb* 

*1* ^ UwM^ ift ^Lfl) ^ W? j 

^ ^ 5 ]/^ ’‘V* v^ «Jj J 

u^ tr!)^' 5 4^’ ^iiifi * J iLelyii C-^ ^J£ hjim) } \_^l 
^U4> J y*^' JUcI ^Ufl ^J^ vaJ*-*» j 

J^. u* J *wUSI1 5*^ ^ ^Uj iijii' 

x^UfJ! SjCiXlJ t^jjuLI ic«tjl^l CJ^Ull 

>y«M>) ^jf^ j uy^ 3 ^\Jl/f 3 ■^''*b« ^ ^ 

^ 3 u;^' ts* (»^ 

wlM» ^ /icUs j__jJ t-J^o yjUjjL. ’-ail ^;4^' iJJJ’^ 

JLo! 1^^ Xul \^3 3 iX^tX^ 

J t/"' c;' C^S'^? J ^y Jfs^' y' 

3 3 ij^''! •■iALe ^Uc JU j 

^)^>|JI i)1jUUM#l j j ^J^yUlJI (J^ L 4 J ^ 

^dlfl^JU ^ ^Udas^^ 

eJtJ****^^ fji v^:^^. ^ 

^ JbAMiil l|>ll -^1.^ 

Ij^I^mJI 2^ SASst* *^**» ^ ' ^1 |iiM#tNAJl )$4ki^ 

Xjbl ||h-J ^^Amaase^^ lyj ^.i^ilg \ j iXAmJIj ji^lSiJI Jja^ Ia^ ^ 

(4^ 3 3 ^ u;:^^' ui^~ 


‘ P. UaI;*- 


P 



< 4 ' \Js i 

jjjl j d^ jji# viiSii^ j yj.*jj!U iii^l (Jjbl (J'u* ijlc 

Wj ^ JsXm] ^ j y^Uc Ja! SjJ^U ^»xw 

^ j'^^ _} ^UmJ jiCaj ^wjIc j 

«J; (»^* f LT^ cJ^ l:r^J^' C5^ 

(J.K^ |t— ) j iitti VSi^lc j ■►lAi-O Jjlf 

iiwj •— -y^ L«J viJJuJl Sk 

^Js- ^!aJ 1 (^'^1 ^^. U! j j urA" 

4 j|j j cijSj iXui ^j^ 131 

^ ^liV^il jdll 4 X^ 1 ^ l\4lSC^ 

^^JUll J 1 iijy' 04^1 pUA^ lyl< ^ ^^4^1 JlC SHyi 

3 iji ^ l^Uo ^ Jk4«^ 

jJjl St^se^ iLJ^jA\ 

Jf*)UaSl jAx^ ^ doAas:^ ^ (J*«S-S <)iU^ l5> j 

jjll ^^y«t-«Jl Ll-^ j >U)jJl ^:^iLtJ j 5r»' 

|ll^lA.i«Ml5 ^^^IaII ^ JLA^ 1 ^ )^3>^4A3 

iSj^SS Uf 

^LjUaiIa^I <(X-l^b) 

^ C-aL^AawU ^1 t^bj ^ <3dll iXA^ 4>Jj 


* Read aI^ 


^ Read 4 ^ 





4 

«ji «Ai*^^\ JjJwJ^ J jWi 

Jft ««jUsiS j cill)3 j (_^\ Ci)^-# jjU j ^;jJ,j.^ j 

S<)t>\j <)jO 8jk»>\j A^i^U« j A^tUi (3^ ^ 

. ■*» 

j*LiJl itiX* jj^l «— <u/ jJ-Jl ^y U1 ^dSS dS 

I^un^ j t,jj>tti tJx^lc } ^i^ILmSI s^i^t ^ j(L«lc 

^•k4i'y- , JiC |i iilnwi j ^ (Jifcl i*<<» 

^b^l it^ Jjo oU ^1 j iiiolAllt »Uie ^pU) j Ifuil^ 
Jw- J ^ JUs ^ ,»1- J ^ <111 j_jU ,y I jHmM 

>ULe t— to^ ^ (iT* (^ J (.5^ 

^ i ^‘J-J } m'ti'o JI» j I^Im , 

Cjla^l jjl 1*1^ ^ ^1 twui’ j <ljb1 yf\ ^1 ^ 

<:;? ^}J <<ll*u! ^ <i*«AC ^ 

ji^ J JSji^ O* '<^JLp' 

<5^jj ^jU <>jjb ; ^ ^ '>^c jj? (jr:« 

k^Alj J ||^Iac\ ^1 |4m* j <111 ^5^^^ (J'“*£ ^y J j 

liiXf- tjjJ! j ^ U xaj Jjx*il j (JjiM 

juc'Jw ^j*U!l j Vijlll xjl! ^ ^ ^1 



w * ' 

Ca>Uar* j j iX^U 

ll^jji JjiJ' i JjUJI 4^jJl 

^jj \^ t, jftX^lxi ^ l^XAw«^ jpMkXMi] lib^a;^ |IwA13m^I 

iblj) ^jLA»ry\»^4>SI j ^ 3 

“ ^ M . 

^j^j^mJI JJiC |JaXA^ ^ W ^<'jt»MA> 

^ IjJb ^ lyX« j4Xt4ll y 

^y**J C5^ J ^ J Vii^^ ^ 4jJ^ ^ 

J1 J cj;Li ; (i ^ ^^yb’JaSl iij:j3! jdT Jic ; U4.. 

t:;^.'^' ^ii 

cWj la-ilss^^ ^Jj J *li5l^ JaoI ^ 

il^UJ) XJLJI ^ j KUJl *L» 

LLUJl 8^' c:.^'il» ^^^^JAi!\ j^] 

’j’Ji J jT laiLj' ifii ClJiai |J j_#4X*las!' ^;J-**a^' 

d^Lc ^ dpi«<^-^^l s^^aLc L< 1 "*^ 

iUl 8jjt jjl j^J^lJ' li;^*"^' urf 1^'^ ^J 

0>».jSl i^fUj laslas^' h^y c:.JSX>'i 

**.. “ 

vkAar^ ^AJLi^aSI j’j^ ^(iy]j 

\j£ j^AXA^^ lijb UW) Jj> viAi>tJI y »y:jJl yj Lum y 
g'x^l y ^^>ll iyj^ y CJ^l Ja^ 

iS^la^l^l |*Aj £^AikX> iU iX*as^U ^ 


* J. »jU 


'jji'Oll J^h 



4^5^ 3 ^4^ {»;i^y^^ JU«m ^ |pl^ 

jJ^ Jub iUI |**J “U J-o Ul UoU |i« J iSjUl ^^yjal’ 

yjjl 3 ^ 3 u«iAiL> S j «3^ 

C^lae*** ^j^jLi] Ul^ i^iJi ^^yLlaJl v^ ikl^S! 

^llxUSl iUJUl jJyiJl U.U1 ijls- 

^ JUSl J ;j^U JUSl iullUJl ^ jUllj 

2/'SS^ ^ IaIjUm! j l^fc) ^ l^4>^ci ^ |^c\f 

j 

CJlj j jj^i Uu^ l^* \d^y< ^Sjj Jj ^S1 Uj 

^ S^ua4Jl 

ilUiJlld 4X«^ j S^£. ^ ^ jjU (J^ tJW 

Ju^lLiS) 4>yu: ^LuIsIaJI LS^jJd ^ j 

^^jJlII ^ ^^-srujtij <}l 1)L<* A>ysssruwl ^ 

2(l4gkM ^ 4^1^ t4J JLCc ^ 

Iajo ji^Ull U ^ »^-aic V^.-'Olal 

^ (iT® ^ {j^ kJ^ 3 ^3^ (j^ ^J^3^ 

Vif^Als ^ ULa^ j ^lLI^4> ^ 1/:!^ 

^ ^CMJO <^lhVAM»U ^ ^j ifl ft jl \j^Jh iJj^j 

VJiiir^^*^ I 41 4l<«l<«^l 3 iXIIamJ ^ 

^j3s>^'S^ Aac^ aIjCST ^ 




bl^l Ugl J Lm) i*^**^) ikWb ^ ijjj) 

^ j ci^jll li* ‘^j' j 5;>^i««*Sl ^1 <--i m jt^ ^;<3U 

4^^ L» *ki j i^lL ^uu« 

SX^JI ^ <1^ 

«j^la3l »^ijJ\ J.4ai 

^ ^ic ^1^1 viAIj 

SjCjJI ^J^ ^4^ A4>i>-1 j*^^l «J>5j |»J tiAUJl j 

jgi fciAIt) S^iA51 ^j!j |p ^«lli4ii1 j 

Jjjjj J 8jfi*>Sl l^^acvlifljl (i^.U^ ^ 

4^J iJjiill ^-^:^^ ^Ji*^Jl ^_J» (*■“ ^ L^ 1*^ c^l 

(J^ jJoj UJ jJ l|iL«.cl iilUlt j iijCjll 

iSiji s^ldfcJb j*Ul ^ylc j^jjJu^l j^\ 2dJl j*li>-U ^31 j,US' UlL^ 
iUUb jiAc JUi ^'il J*U1 pUil! v-jLI! |»U1 Ullyi 

i3lx« Lw iJjUjjl! «ii<j Atet^ ^^1 

#«^ 

<u5j J iUt Jjj-e |*~^ 

^’Ja!l iJ^J\ SjjmJ! iiXti! ^1 |*Ke.-b 

i$tX#kC ^ 

i^lLw ^ (j/*^l J Vi'i^ • lyAAC4J 

SiXj^ Vi^^ ^^***i^ y^ j_j:<xil Jcljl 

* ? 


’ Lacuna in MS. 


' Khi, ^1 
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3 3 I'-^kV**^ iS»-U3»»l ^ ^1 

\fi^ ^S\ ^_/W' ^ 3 *ic J 3 

5;"^ ^1 *1j 1 giij ^t^• ttjW4 vi^^ 

^1 4 )^ jjj.* tt;i9‘^|>i 1*^1 3 fj) 3 ^* 3 i ^J* 

iwA^) j^l ^1 |i I frt^Xu^ ^ ^ 0) 1^1^ ^^>1 j ^ 

o;^ W* »>-^l j ^ 

i>liSc) Ul ^ l<srjj «j^J-ji ^1 JiAOjo j ^jJ 

<-<3t»« 3 ^1 csjlji^ »l,^Jl ^^U!) soaLo L« j|j 

jjjl KAis fjmSe ^1 jT »X».lj!l y,l (,^<3 j 

iji^ J Ujtj t^llu ^ ^le lit ^ ^ 3ieU^ Jom 

^ jumaJ 3 (»-^/?^^ ^^• cWy imm.-'^- A c Ij) j 

^ J ^ 3 *‘^j <-^. (*^ 3 S-iA 3 1 *-^ 3 ^J-^*-^Jl 

SiT* 3 (lf« -^1*^5 ^ sjA/i C5^ g - 9 *i> j ; *J>a*-! 

^1 *>U; j U j4»-« JJ" e^5 <tJ j^^ScU? 

J***^ ^ 4X».yi ySi ^ 4^*H« i:;?^ cO^ j cJWl c:^ 

ts* ^ J Li/t;/* \J^ 3 

^Ul j Jj ^;:^C 3 3 «^b 

^ *iX«Jl 3 1*^^ ^<3 j^\ ^ Jx Ijli Aul^ ^ 

S 3 tlxij ^jAi jy^Ull y;) cr* 3 

#lUJ! Jjjf J ^^*!1 C-^ Ja» ^5;^ J ^y»- 

ti*‘*V* u;® 4U^ Six Ji* 3 ^j ^ Jj; ^ 

u;* Wj* UT* 3 1*^ 3 |*ji ^ 3 ^^3 



\J**^ 3 <*I^L 4 c! ^ j^J j 3 

^ (^5^ ViiLo ^ (J-fiA^1 ^ J3^^ WiAl« J^i 

U «> S > jj 3 2ij *^ ^ jj 

^llaLJl i^1 * j ^ 4U ^ 3 

{Jt^^ f iyJI C5^* 

lS*^^ (iT?^ *X4«r^ ^ 4j|/^ (Jil*^ 

^1 (Jjiiul j ^ U>iJl 3 3 vA 

^IiiXAw^) ^ ^ ^CfcXSl ^^jAj^l (^^AA# 

^LM |»] Lo ^* i51 3^ 3 ^ Jji^Jl Lmjj^A} di} 3, 

Vm ^ Jl « Uo ‘ \^x^ < x)aAj iLkX 4 a*i ^^ 4 ^ 1 1 3 

Iami ^^flldAil 3 « Cfc^.ip 

\^ye^ 3 iU^ S ^ * iXiU- S 3 (Ja^ 4)X^ ^ j? ^ ^ ^c.^1;^ ^ 3 

CiT* ji^ ^ 3 *^^J ^ 3 ^ 3 3 

I^IacI 3 S^fiT ikio 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Uoli jdflC* 3 iJim^t^ 3 j%y 3 

£SJ^AC ^ Le 3 ^ jrJ ^ ^1 

)Sjliuc) ^Jjl 5 3 (JjUll 3 ^^aaIa!) ^ 


« Khi, V J iW V J iJ> V J 

Ml 

S :^ {j:t\j 

*° Khi, i^j j ijii'j J4* ty* 
^\iVl 

“ Khi, j»j lllUi^ ibWj V j 

ttUi jjfi V j i|)i*£i j is**ij ^y 

*" ilii 1 

" Khi, ^ i,^! 


^ Khi, jii^fii j j^y cii^^ ^ ^h 

^]y »— » 2li * jfc_j 
‘ Deest in Khi. 

* Khi, j^UJt j V* j g)];C 
^iVjil i^LJl ^V ijJi u ;-. J 

* Deest in Khi. 

® Khi, j 

* Khi,^il 

’ Khi, 5 om. ^ 



1v ^Uc fXf 

U j O^J Jfcl (J)^' J*' i:r* UJ^/^ i 

5)uli»- Jlj^l ^J■ vSjU ^J;^ 5l iSlj.) y,Ucl j j vlUU iV^*6 
aJ ^ ,_^ ijj<ill dA i < isT* 

jj*i)UIl J ^laJl tc^lj,}!! J ^ viAli^ _} 

^ ^ ^UJ jdJI J'J UT lyl? J Ifilipl <-JXi»-l ^Je. 

u;i«^ w» y'^ ^ 

Jaiil ^ UyJl u;U>l-* ^ wlAU Jiiiil ^ j 

^ iLli* jdjcS |tJb J (Jjjj 

4«(m1^ JUcI al yU) J5»t« 3^" CJ^ ^ t)*''*< 

Ji jJi<.Jl ^^Jy^ Cli i^\ UxMoJi) ^ 

L« , tiiyO»- \s)^ 

jAes^ LS^ UjI j j 

Ij^l iSXJl 5^' ^ ^J> j/jCJl _^U-j j ^_,^!rJ-<J' 

jjil (Jjuil (i)^ dAJti j iiX*51 8^^ ^Jli-ij ij 

M M 

C^\^1 ^_j;l ^J^ t)-ci4jl jyJic <.,.-JUJ j ^;*as»- iiciJjl j 

8ji^ ^) bfc^tj ^^AILiaJI Ia j j JjU La yj^ } 

m S’ MW 

^ J-bbaJI jyoLt jJ^V> (K»^ jj;j! jyoU 

Jau) Ua j ^1 iifAil jJl£. ^ C1>U j AAw C>Ma!I 

^ Sy,\ J y ji\yc\ j lUA^' ^^fa>■ jj^l 

^bAIa]) y^*‘X ) ^^^Lb 3I 8^<^1 t5^J ^WiXa j ^ 

LJU'J iliijS j 1<1'ax1 j joJ' ^Ji« iJLAlik^ ^ ^^^flCuLell 

f Bead ^«».) | ’ Khi, 4 JI isUj 

‘ eUJII 1 * Om. Khi. 





SXfe ^lJf* ^ 3 Ji" U' J5*i 

•■^ 43wil*>) j»-J j^ s 

aJ \^ji> _} (iUiJI ^ U*i9 ^^\i iJ^ <w.^'t» 

||jC] ^ ^Ifii j»fjlc 

Jyo 3 {^ ^MlAjlf Jkxjtf? VlyiiK^Oj^ 

J cj' tth^/* 3 

<4^ *c;^ i:^' *>V^' * tjr* <^j 3 (•'^* '^J kJt* 

jffi. ^ jUj 4lll Aac ^ A^ ui 

u»f^ ij^ jijyflj ^ i;;:****^ 3 

W 

^yUaa^^ ^ 4X#o y 

j^Sf }^)jS 1 »m] ^ 5 W ^ JlLt 

y CT* dJi^Jl 

iJ'^J 3 3 Sr^ (jf ^ j 

^43^1 j| itX^ 4 Xa*#J) c^b« j 

fi 

HiHiy ^1 |p 1*4 l-«jj> ^j£t£> j 

j 1 jo\j iji c3^ ^1 CLJjb: jp adSl jar jjjJ^ ^1 ^ 

^Lm %^Obb l^|i)t] be 

(JiLul y y (J^'.AaJ^ ‘‘W 3 (D^ 

iX4«r^ j lib^J^J y ViJ^-^ 

CLXLe 4^i34« ^1 V-5* CS^ c)^^ 


0m» 

® Ota. ^ t 
• Read gj x%^ 


* Khi, ^y^\ 

* (sUlf ,3^ |%aj |«ay|« ^ ! 
’ Bead ^ j 










f¥ 




ljUu %tjic jjfw-*J) U j y j*^^' ^fy*i 

!iA VS...JSI ^ ^ s ^ wLUo 

iJu<V4j (ii;.A»>te l^ jj;* iVAar* ^^jcWI *1^ ^l^ 


jJL» JaI ^ KJfiaju^i ^^^,}\ y ijUi ih^ ^JO 

tX vi^ tt>' vJ ^ • CAij ^IjJ) 

^uti ^UUk t CtS ^jj<* / cS 4 ^ iilc I4J ^ 4X^1 

Ai.« ^ (J^ I— jlT*®®- 

c^'H* c;^' toi^ 3 ii-wAi. ^ j ^^A»•! 


tX^^fll) SJO^ ^ ^IaX>m) (^a 1 

“ • >• E “ 

U^XAc Jacl j jjiW*!' Jill t--’'}^' ^ y j3j^ 


tjjo ^saa y i_ 5 jm^I ^j«fl.>- |_c<x^ ^yj^ y «^j»X<*>«J^ 

M W 

jLJl ^ 4jJl uyi ^jSj • ui-o! Ji1 c)^* ^ 


li^ ir\i L*! y Jl.4k^ L«l y L*I AuLAac*^ 3^3 

l^ ^<X^ « 8 *^ uJJiX^ 8 ^iXm*AjW 

er* ‘^'/ ^ 3 ^ l^'y^ cs* ^.'^'*J' 

I* J'jiSJ) j X«! jJ IjI'J iXjj ^ 

y ^^lAAil |> ■ y ^ y iX-^^ ^•AbbC 


• Khi, j,ji\ ^ 
’ KW, ^ 

• Khi, (^ji\ 

• Khi,«^ 


■ Khi, 3c 
Khi, cjw^t j 
’ Khi, JS Jc 
* Khi, A^ 

‘ Khi, ;Jj >l 3® 



W M 

lij^ Auac^ ^ yb t^l iuli^U« 

t^j^ j wiUwy ^La)3ll i^Uli JUtkiu 

Lfljil xUi ^ ^ I*]LmJ1 

lA] (J-«d> 3 J ^ j |*L-31 

Jji jLr^' v/ (^ -? ^ j Ua>l^ 

L.mJj^) Vi,^^ (Jk-^l ^ 

^^yjo I 5 ^ ^J1^3’j ‘^^y. ^ aL^’-iOAlt 

Ci-i3^iil yb ^1 ^:^•^ 

L^^. c^' ^^'^***^31 ^1 l^i< ^ ^ X-#AU 

(•y j^y *ii^\M^ ^ 

J^j^l ^JJb ^ -jr'"^' c/^' l)^' ,^' 

Ay***^ ^ <uaJI f-laib j*^. u-^ 

iualiJI lil 'zr*^ ^ 

CL.yj: Ij' Jj?' wy'^ 0>il^ ^ As-1 1 ^ I^J 1^ 

^11 ^ ^ J’-^l 

Jwcy Hi ^ y^ v^iJ! JW' 

^1 *^j ^ CJJ j j»S ^ j^^., ^ 


‘ Khi 


I. Wardi 

1 II., 61 

‘ Khi 

io'>i 



‘ Khi 

i, J’iiVl 



’ Khi 

i) l^IsJLj 



• Kl.i 




» Khi 

i, 

elt yjMMi 


‘ J. 1^ A> eJ ^Ui *J Jlsi 
«_»^i-iJl 4 ) JU> 4i>fi 


c)!>s»- (^’ 

Khi, 


J'il yjVji pUj 

l*kU»> j j4^W 


’ Khi, ^ 



cr* dri y» «:^ji!Uji UH 

•• 

^myf9 U4} !i,)U 

^1 W£>»5lVil ^ ijji^ j V— '<«p» I^Ia» 

4)j1j^ ^ j ii jyMk^ IkJLJLslf 

«.^ W j J^' (H J V' ^ (^ C^ 

,_^i ju u^ 'uli:* 

lyjt^ j ^^iac U'wU 

iuM ^1 ^js? 5^1 j_jl£ JW' CT* (TJ^ f-^ 

4iUU«3^ |»i^ ^ 

Aol*^^ ViJ^* (,#-• t5*>ir“ t?"^***^ •jJUlJI «UI* 

^1 ^J<^* y;jl *)’•£ 5 t:f ^ 3 ^ } liT* Ij^ S 

1^\m« ^ <yj^J 1^ 3 1 S-Xm l**^*'^ JW 

SjitLtf ]^1 ^<-^ ^ Ir^ 

4fcftiiis» < SiXs ^%<t\ {j^ ) 

*^3 CS* J J^J?* J'^ liT* t*V^ J 

Sytouj^ jj ^ I»JL] JJI Uj j^\ t_^1 c:^^) Uj ^Uil l|>i 

t\ *** , • 

j Xk m 31 t-lbj 

**-• 1^ ur* *— »/^' ^ J^> * c-^r* u* *^'^' u* 

CT* A t— ^ JUj 


’KW, I 

'* J. aad Kliij 2;« W 






^ ^ U*^^ hJ'^ izji jr^^y 

^^ 3 iLlA# 


{^x*^ 


jL-^-S (jf* (£;# C5^ ^U-»(! Lcl ^ itJ** t*I 

v9E^w^ ^JJ(n)1 

^iiJLlUal) J 2jti\ jyjl iiujt ^J£. !jjb **>15 ^ 3 

jJ-^ 3 3 'A»Uic j (3’!;*'*' i J^j i ^ 5 

y_jaci]! jSllal j lacjl' ^1 } *J>ic'i ^;A^1 o'x j * 

^jJUt ^J^ ^ ^b^Cu**!! i Mtf ^ 

i«« jj»**»- *»4>«^ {jH ^3j^ iUlSlt tS*^' 

^waaII ^ iac^b UJj ci^'JiyiaE^^ ji-j^ 3^ iukiiJl 

jJl^l C:^J>ssCM 3 (»’-i* *i^^l ^_jie j 

u^jli ilSU!L.1 ^jj s«>0£ C^'3 d^LaLubJl 

^ )o«m|^ ^ ^^AAwSl A}^jAi i***ii> ^ 

lji.« J>^. 3 ^^'-A-'' tj»-^'*u j * jjAAaJ! j ‘—*'^2' j *t.-^viflill 


WaAX* jX<yt ^ ej'iji' ^J£■ 'J ^ 

jl ^jJl^ ^ ^ aSm iSjliiJl ^ U;JU XjJl 

(_^iX»-l |^'w«M-<C 8»jij #W* ^«iA<*(-*15 ^ AA A . xJ) 


*y3j j^ ij ^3j' 3 *^3^ J1 Jolsl j 


4 

*» 

e 

7 


J. and Khi, 

Khi, V p ^ ia d 

J . ^^uai\ j (_i>|ytV1 j v^MtoIl 
Deest, J, and Khi. 


‘ KM, ijUh 
’ Deest in Khi. 

'' J. and Khi, j c^| 

6ri iiM ^ *j3ll^ {i^ 3 


* Khi, j read '! 



II 


4^ tJj ^^0 ylttiSl j ^lUJl j jiac^^ jj^] wlAIij ^ J 

• *•* 

^ <J yup (;f« s^«> 

jjii y **^ i j v^ tiT*^ 

j * SeLij 3 * U<a!y ^^Si ^Jj^ SfA> ^ *<^y. 3j y*®^ 

** 0 M *• 

jjLMii>J>.> culjj^U ^ 1*^ ^UaJI dlw^scT jr^|*f^ 

^Jk^knuw^j ^ ^^U al «* J ] Vi,5^ 

Oj*** ^ (Jia!! J ^1 

m ' m ., tl 

^ iL>lc jdi! ^!i***J CLi^ltXUii»4ili 

w ^ 

lj*i ^J! ^ 

^’JUJl Uj ^ "Jl ^ ^'Jli* L.^1 

^ S-^ 3 C/^ e/ 

^ — *** > tt/"* 1*^ ^ 5 ift*i»Al> (i>^l«4Ji ^ 4fcAair 

JjL^ aUI *40-^, sjj* »jqs*^ Joi ^1 i5'.4-«^ J i^-J^ 3 

tr« W’ (.y. »I^ cr* o* 

illl* Jo* j^J ci'H^ yr< jV^ ^ J'"^. 

“ * *** 

ViwAL« y cT^ I^^aamj 3! idiU AJj^jJI 

”(.5-^ J <J‘.WA». j ^i;:^«<^ 3 ii-- lijlUcl ^ iXwj 


see note 93, 

«Khi,J!,;JJt j 

* Khi, i}L« is^ 

”’ J. and Khi, eat iu» 
“ Obi, Js? 


' J , and Khi om. j 
~ Khi, ei^c 

J. j^LU ^JJ*• Ji |_y4 ^ 

* J. ^jl J ijAJ^ \»Am 

>L.I 

* Deest in J. and Khi. 

J. I'j-* a; vi^i**! 



ijifC (^SaSI ijMjl)l j l|£,>ji 

^J«U11 5 yx ^ »Jac“*^ 

UJ* ^3^' AmaJ K 

Hjl-IiL^ IxJfJ \»» ^ 5 (3 i«a3 

^l^SaLl Ji^ ^1 Jic * cy'ij-flll ViiJ^I; 

^ l^lc j j jiCJl ^ ^ sL^iill ^ 

f*yf Xi idbC ^ ‘ P — j JlhC 

10 

iL, JS ^ b'^1 ,j;l ^ACj ^ iX^ j 

ci'^J ^ iL«jSI J •^'W' tT* f*^- 

^ ^ XiJfcX jfc * ^ < iflll 

*— iiJI it)jp^ l,^ 1,^^ 4l*-»iCl jjl 

ur“ 5 ''^1/ 5 j S;*^' Jr*^' i 

*J.a^ •^-'^- jij^ i\Aar*yl jJ'jil jJ-O-9 

* ly^U ^ * ^|li.*l'j ti)^ j <— A-AJ Jju 

CL^A^JL.^) IfcX^I ,^j^\ IJI ^ 

s^iO L«\ ^_^sXc J^jJi ^ ^amJ) v-jU^1 j 

8 ^'T^J ls^ ^^Ull 

^iC) |)>A£ JlAjjij jl VjSi*^« ksVjrffl XJ^mJ) 


* J. ; K-lii, 

’ Om. J. 

* J. and Kbi, Uil 

’ J. and Khi, ^ 
“ Khi, *iii jJOi 


* Khi, AlaJll aj-H 

* J- c;rr^' J cJs-^'j 

’ Khi, Jiy> 

tT , i^^amiJLI 

^ Khi, iV^ 


i II I J w U > 



1? \ 5 ^ *** **^ <i>? CwKciJ** ^ i ^ ^Cgi^. ^y>^lA3^ j 

jJ) ijM^I J3U ^ AjMJ ^ '*>^1 'j(* 4i;^^ i ^'>1» 

j**F*^^ <L5* jj^^-*; u/* f* ur* fji 

O* j ^kjiUuu ^m*a> j ^IacSI v£iAi} ^1 Ub> j 

iLf% jaer ^ ^ JU 

iviKc StXftlw) vj u . i f j u-ii) |*jj t)/ Sjw« 

^Jlc iJUiJ JaS^I <yMj Sij> jtsrf*^ *1^ Ui 

M m 

|lJLyJ jyj (Jlr (Jj ^ ^ WiiJLi^) 

«)k^S \y»yil ^ J ^ ^L^LSil J ^iJMsJ^ J l|A^) 

l^lt |»8)Jk ^ y ^ ^ y |t'(|^ f f 

«t 

^Ic I*1 *mj1 \jf^ ^ iU£*Xi4Jl ^Jk»o li31 ^ L^ljf! csi^^ld^ 

f - “ 

Jir^ U jJc 'j ^ U%xic ^ 

5j*»^l >3jpb j CLAjU ^ bbSj^ Lu^Ls^ ^ nxji^^ji 

1<J1 li'j '^'j«»V ^i-a!' ij 5 W'y-» ij*- ji^ 

^ Vwi^^A ^ ^ ^ 

tJ ''^j Jf '^V* tJj '•^/.jj 

J»i 3 Wi*^ CAScLl# 

imJJo ^y * i^wJjl ^UgJ 

f ly '‘“"^ *"*> VisIj^ 

^jj31 AUij ^1 jjjJL: ’-«J lljjll C-'rf®? *>^ ^ 

UW J5^ I * jtUil 3 y LJj jjj<« A**J1 Cii> jji 

*X^o3yi :i , ‘ 

* Blan)t^ ]|^ Ebi, J 



j fS ^ 

willar^^ jj ^ JiJ^ ^ LmAC^M ^ U.^ 11 ^ 

i)-^ ij^ c;*^ {j^ ^ ^ ^ 

ij^ iji CAjU ^j) tXAss^ Jj j iUyio c-i-ol JMj ^ 

CmX)!^ aXasst^ IjJb ^mAI ^0 ^ Viliil* II ^ 

tj>j^ j La|3Sb ^uJlc jJlJI ibjj ^ >]pLJI v-ifj ^ ®^U5l 

lib4xSj jj ui 

J^La» ^jg > ^ ^ J^X** ^ ^1*^1 

^b «__al»- ^_^1 ^*jU j iuujk-Jl i^*.4> j y J 

jijJl MmJJi ^ jj,. j'ju^i ^ u! JaJi ;;;i lU^aI] 

w 

jm^LurnS} )iS^ Jli^ c;^ ^ J^'iyo ^1 iX^j 

^ ^ ti,r® 

CbhAjI^ iX^ar^ ^ lt^it> jyAX^ VnvA^l^ 

^ kisT |Ji ^^ac®C jJUJl j ^tjJl ^IS^k OsC 

J <XXC *- **-**'^^**^* CnA>3 

|Jj AI^I i^»yC ^ ^ (^IamJI VmLAI) 

w 

l^^ifl*^ )(A^ JLLj^I UmAI) ijSS^^mmXfO yj!^ ^1 AIJ ^ 1^) ^J>%M#jJ| 

r^"^' jJj f UjoJ! J*1 Jjlc J)J^ J.5^ csjUjiJI 

^J jM 3 uW 3 ‘«r^'-^ (*^ i^J 3^ 3 


» Khi, »U, 


• Khi,>i. 

* Khi, >* 


’ Khi, 2y 
‘ Khi, oliJJl 




AV ^Uc ^Jl^\ ^ Jtwill 

,a> <ii<^ ^'jJ! |*Upl 3 

M 

l*ils SjI^ 3 3 V’V^ 

^k j jij^* iVJlSll ci^»i 

mm g 

(Ja) yb j 3 3 

Jij^. 3^^ 3 •>^' 3 Js^' 3 »-->'^l 3 ujIjjUI ^ ^_/•'j^l 

jk- u^Ue jy- Jj^ ^ 3 sMj ^ jij)\ ^J^ 

tK CHI'*? (*f^ tj)^ JW' 

xJ^ji) jj <X>5 4*!1 Ci/^ 4^•3k*ll 

43 JI 55 ! ^|»,«*o^ ^ ^ Mi» ag ^’ 4 ^^ ^jfJlJl ^ JiX^ 

c:^ >"*“ ^ J*^ ^ jyf** 

^ j ^ji uJ 51 j^'-i ^ ^ ^ jij^\ ij^ 

(.AfjJI ^ ** j ^JL«o^ C imJ , J 1 iJlAlk) ^ U_ii$)ll ii^MkC ^}l 3 ^) 

y> 3 (Jj^l 3^^/ 3 ckf®'' 3 ^ (if* 

iLd! Ijflsy . “i*^ y e;j:i^^' ^ (*!;*“ 3^- 3 3^) i Cilr*^ 
ftxwj^ jX/** ^i✓^A^ ji ^ J 

j'i uio kijjo ^ ",»!sv^' yc s*’)\ c>Ji^ 3 ^ui) 

y ^kS/ f-yat y Iwl . j 3 ^ 1i-* ^1 iXjlSiJ c;Jisi 

jjjjjkl ^jiiJc cy^l ^\ <»lliy CXjk viLw!) Jlfli ^1 y iAil 3 ] 


‘ Khi, D. ijJt j 
’ Khi, D. j 
^ Khi, J*l« 


"’ K>i, JS-* 


’ J.^UI J.U; 

® Khi om. j ; J. ora. j 


n 


® J. and Khi om. j 
^ J. and Khi, »>j 
* Khi, (j-J J 

Khi, 



J 



^ ^ f 

‘ 

J(jj£ <Kla:>»l»w LaiXJi) VJIZi 

W^ J^i-viJl ,j-» ^ 5 3 ^ '■* 


51 


Uj^4> <x1^) ViLUS ^ ^ J'j ^ jX%>^ yt ^ 

jjlb Ji* *5 jU 11 lil ^ UJla:^ ^ 4-^!/^ ^ ij' 

^ ^uid^ ^'.X*J1 Ia^Aa*> ^ Ix4^L*j>5 

^Ji^ CL>*M ‘^^'-S!' t;* 3 Ws« O* '‘^' J tA (^ 

^Jij w« «— J3j^ j_j* 5f J* ^ 

“ f y . 

J^5 ^^«*ai ,__jj '»tj <xjw 

Iw^jj Uil (3*^^ '“^A* j*y c;^ 

w ^ 

(i)^ (jl ^ <X-.>^p-^l ^ V*A>«3 ^ 

w 

Ju>m>A; ^ ^ JjJ*** «\4^3r^ ^ ^ ji«y.<l^l 

u/^ <ji-<23 <)i-laiu iUiC j Jysr^! 

iiys^^ ^ jy^\^ 

^yAk^ l^lj sLikAM llb^ykAMl y ili.^'lcs:'^ ^Kac^Uflll 

J ^ J►&<X>-l jy jt*4 lii^b ^IS M'i^y <!Li.A2sr^ 

%i w 

\^jO J ij!ij J , ^jcJ J CL-^i \2b/^ 

l»J j j dSiM ^ jlv*;^ (iT^ cX 

^ ^ ^;Ima;>- 3 ’j *Xi^- LJlJ ^Ic ^y 

W* } tt;'ia^' ‘ib'ijs" ^Jj J1 JW' Jb 


Jt «l ^ ii w Oi nl ^ J jpi’(.*T), 



A« ^ 4 UaaU 

jij!p S^ Ut^' JW' vy iJ^r* ^ } 

iywMi ^ ^ >jl 5 |! ^ j ^V" 

y ]L|L4^ ^ ^y**J CyAi ^ Utf 

J^* 3 jif" ,Jiy* ^ ji^ «-#V* 

X«l^ 4^ ^>^43X^19 jJ<A>:>^ ^■*i> i l '-%J^S§i 4 if. 

Ct/^ ^ ^^7*“ 42 ^ 15 **““^ <tXA «9 i 3 ^Aam.^ ^ L5^ 4^^ 

l^iflC j ^Us^l J JJC ^ |p JLaJIk^ ^jIi^mIc 2 ScXAa 5 L«I j 

XtXimi ^ ^5****^ * 3 j'Jill Ufti ^ ^U 51 SSJJt ^!1 jycX^ 

{j^j^ ^4^**"^ ^ < 3 d)l^ hac jubi )i t XAc jjjf *^,y^ 

^U J 3 ^*^ A 3 k 4 ec^ ^1 

^ liJbU wiJlUSl yb ^ ®MiUll 

jyyM Sax^ yjJ Jo^vSJl ClJ’i [ji 

U* (^i ^ ^ viLJiXiS^y 

» _ • ^ 

AliOnio VJ^d^fcXi) ^ Aa1L>- ^ 4^^ 

iSh 

^ ^y iftS laC D JCjUo 4^^1a{o] ^ ^ ^LU^L s^ * 4^5^ 41 ^^ 

Vil^Sj JoJiJ j SjrJsse^' jJm ^if^ <3^ -wic Ui^^JUac lil ^ »1;1 Uos 
|plc I j> l «»«« ^ I L* . 

^li!l .yjlal! ^yuJ v£«~e.>S J'l \^g^.. 

\^X<^<iS jbC jjjJ iij^ :^ij^ ^ JUii iJM j liJLu ajJA djic 

^^j> {£0-^1 ijig'<S- 'iyt^ jJ'ill s^iii^^e vjUjli 

Jisi ^1 tijk ^a^ ^1 fX u|!fU isj 5 ji 


* i*illf 







* 4^ ^ ^ 


1 


d 








j* Ci-^I^Wl * jdLi) «— iiTsWj) ^J***i^ 

|ij jJt,4alMJ) (i?^ JIacI 


imm^ljiiii k^Ail j *U.5^ ^ <»^5lar^ d»^l>< (^5****^^ 

S^^ajum^) SjlSS) y^] ilc ^ 
CJJj ^J\ ^Uw» ^ j l|il^ j 3u^ cK u* 

ir^ 3 UV^ {J *— ^^3 V' 


\s^^ J^j*J4 jjUJl Jl^;^ JaI ^JlA^J w-JSl 

3^ 3 {jd^J 3 /^3 ‘— ^|/i»Sl 

jyt Jl^Sl ^ U ^ J*Ti^ 

{j*^^ ^1a^ *)lc^ l^ J3j*** 3 

Ueli ^l^^MkAAk. ^ ^ W 

pL, j Aic ® j 2!ilas-«l JO^ ^ \j^^ JLill ^ Vj^ 

O* J>^' J Cj'>^j5!' Jlr» 

y 0^ ^ Uli ^1 ^Ik) 

v^ ®CAjU liUJl yju 

^ ^y**j l 5^ ^x****) 

CA!j ‘XL l^li u-ilai> jj yt 

^*^J3^ ciJ’J ^JMl ^ jy^ \^. CIAjU c:^Ui 


• Khi, Jik> j jJlaJl jj 

Jljll -jMj^ J '^j **• 

'' Khi, Os# ^ ‘1^' 

* Khi, jgi-.^;^l, 

J. drr , 


D. in Khi, 

(jV.«S-Ll» VaJjl^Sl^ U,A»»La> 

’ Khi,^bi cjilf ^yi« 

‘ Khi, iiW 
' Khi, yk> 



Ar 




jji ' j) juii uj> ju , jii .1 llu j ^1 

^XU j‘*‘^ J lAjSyiJ ^ Cylil^SE^^ SliJb ^(-^ 


I jjb Jli (i^Alj jji y]}i jJ ^ 

w 

li^ d}*^ C 5 ^ d^ y^ ^ 3 |}^^ ^ 


|J ^ I*J ^1 «iA e-jj«* ifilti jLo j ^ 

jMji «_a!l ^ 1 ^ ^1 Jt^iXLu 

w 

^v" cT* (*^ ^ ij' *'^A 3 


»4 ds^ J ~7 — 


-r ^ —I W’ • 'V ^ W -- ^ 

.X^=E-» ^ ^ <Hij ^:r^ ^ z:-^ ^ ^:;*^%!>^' ‘^;^' 

o”^ '*‘^A A *^' US^ \y Ji 


^jlcpl l.-^l^ <itil ^3j^ {J^ J3J^ J^.'^ ^ '^) 

i 3 ^«Mb« jiASll t 3 X«^ l^s j d^^^ (. 3 ^ 3 

<^j^^J >3 (^' J' ^ 

jiT* ^ ^ r*"^ 


(Jsui] jj ^ * jJ)j 4!>^ ^”jt)u’Ju ^iAJLi iJo^ j CL>lyUi’j 


’ Khi, 4 S-.U. 

» Khi, y^l 
» Khi, 

'" Khi, *t\Si 
“ Deest in Khi. 
« Khi,;U_, 


« Khi, j 

’ Khi,^^ 

* Khi, U^s^stf 

* Khi, jjiL*. 

* Khi, ^^s>^\ 

' Khi, JUll i^Ul 


" Khi, J.A 



'u)J' juji ^ jjiai ^1 j;i j 

I 4 A Ciyp^Xnoj 

^iJiS]jC Jo-1 y;e j Jf^is L^lae" i£^\ j . 

w ^ o 

^^1^ iJD\»;Scr« ^jjJ Li &«Uc d^LloLa iJiiJSf |(J ^Jj 


^lUJl t^l J-fli ^J£■ <uii' j U^i ytc ^L« c-Mj lili 

U1 ^jL. 1 ^ JCoiiA^ ai^l ^Dl ^jjumI j 

^uil yto-1 |*J CiUj Jnii «J>J-flA> ^^jll ^«s^. 4j;l 5;^1 j 


^.A.^ ^ji jyCX^ 1-^,1 ^ JlJ )5tX*ol 

^Juo- J l^ f-^;^' SjJ-fli Uly j\Md B'vfciluy *jJu: 

v^ALtil ^jjU ^;il«MoS! ^ ^IL* Jl^l tel j ^1 j_^l 

^J) CJoli p rfJXJl Jcj^ JU^ cJlij jj^ojue CA?J 
Sj» ^31 J J"^ J ^ u^j y (^ j 

jir^ ^ y ^jyj^ y yjyj^y J^' 

j^LJ ijlfi 1*-^ LIai^I 'ijib ^ ^ ^iCo 

4ii««i<o(^ |t lflf . j |e^*^ ^j' V’lLol l jy*i ^^i _^y^l ) ^j lVll i u ll 

dy‘^y^« ^»- l^^t^ 1 *^ J?“]/5' 3 ^,„/^tJl t;/* IjIIaJmjI j 

ji-^jjc to ^JJ/** ^ (Jtii ^J^« WlLe 

*■* • M '** W 

Ulii jljbj »_ijl ^ ^^1 1^^ ^ 


' Khi and T>.,j^ 

' Khi, tj\i J JJJM j ^)U;J J Jtil 

’ Khi, U 
" iJalJI? 


‘ D. vtil 

® Khi, Ji jl«j t_a*eyjl ; 
’ Khi, ^IjJI [see note 86. 
* Khi, jcljJI 





j Vc VSJ^ ^ ^ U-oli^ ^j>.jfj J^f Ujj ^jy» 
i*<* ti* iJiVniUt Jli ^ L 41 X 0 ^ 1 ^ <s>^ niii^> 

«14 ^JJM jiia ^le U^La»'U \Sj^ ^ j\mi3 c^I yjSie. iJlAi* 

j c.>Uj<lL» ii^ (*^ /-j^^ 

i*ijc ^J^ U^ iiI,U4> J«ai j iiijj 

« M ' 

S) SjMojJ) ji C.M» j |kli ^ AlUs IaS^ 

w 

^ipL^I ^1 c:,^ lsij..ai:^ sij\ c:^ ^'i 

^1 ‘(>11,^1 S o31a* A<di]1 IfliJlsl* 

^ UbLcio ^ ^LaIc ^ ^^MklaP** 

^1 litjl>4b^ Uji£ |P Ijk^l IjJb ^ ^|j 3 

Uc*^ l<«Jij |»)L>JI tXAs vjj )t j lfjt« aLa.£ ^ L« 4d!|^ j 

31 ^Jie ^ ^3) Jos j u* 

^UjjJI (_s 1J' iyic eujxli ®c:^»sB-^li y;Uic Ctli U>JijI j 

jiJ^^ 3 U* 3 ^1 


'>|L« vsjyJ 3 ^ c^*w* » ^ ii3jj vlAib ^1 Jli j ^ ^ 

W* ^ (^(>1^1 >» Jii> ^jJl Ui \jg^ L$^ 

ift^ 3 jj3l *a-fl!l ^ If? fjy t:r* * ^ ^ e/* 


^^ m >!1 Ai Ue IfXM j>J^\ ^ j l i3^ ^ l|^L« ^JlC 

ji Uuic j*jj; jis ®ii^i ^)^\^^^ j:\i^ ^_^yi jiU 


‘ Khi, girfl U»j see note 85. 

* Khi, \0 U 

’ Khi, ^ J« 

* Deest in Khi. 


■ Khi, ^Ijlj 

^ • ; 

® Khi, ijii jy* 

Khi, isUo cjiS' 





^ ^^,,5**^^ I 4 I 5 V-^yjJl j v--ax^ 

C:^l^*Ul ^;) ^^;51 ^ Cl^il UJl ^j;Uic 

^USc ^1 ®4XA^ (Ji ^5 ^^3 3 J*" 

j]d US^ j\d ^ \j^ 3 ^d-^1 iiXj ^ 

iJyi^ tXSfc'lj LiLJi3SC ^dx4M«l Uik^^ ^^L^iAC 

v/ -/i 3 er® 3 

i} U,^^* ^ ^ JCA^Jb 

L5^^-P“ \3/ ^ BaAA*» 51 t 

L5^ ^ ^da>4M»Sl L2 L«Uj y 

“7 

\jS ^ IaIa-uI ^-aJolO iXXoMj ^/^*** 

***** 

CLAJ ^ VmAi)! IaIu iXj^aam 

j;.ji Ji ^Acl J ki-Ulib ^1 U Lyi m ilJJj UJl 

u-?iy<ll ^ 3 3 ^iJfcXic Uo 

L*j JU ^Sjco j iLfljfAj (J^ iji Ai! ^ 

l^li AuUc U j (i;^]/^^^ l 5* ^ CiJlJ 

^6j>t U JU IjjJl ^“Udj CAu^ Ci^jj *>j.<aa-»il 

' Khi, L^l 

’ oilm 

^lll| •iC ^ A i ,t n Ci^^ 

* Khi, J_jj» 4jj^i ^\is& \J J 

cl^^ jJ' h;-* cjUaLJl^U 

Khi, ^ 


* Doest in Elhi. 

’ Khi, tjl^iJl ; see note 84. 
‘ Khi, ^sJ\ 

• Khi, JUI 
« Khi, Uu 

“ Khi, D. yyJC 
>» Khi, U 


Vi ^Uc ^ <5^ 

ijf* j_5* ,^^®***^ V""**- ) 

hj^] j[iJi[> laftlsr. W yfc _j ^T* i 

W 

^ c^U ^r' J^\j t5*;' 5 tyt'‘> 

«^1>U lol tjJI^ <w1 ^J jXA^ die f^j)) 3 

J^ J ViAar^ ^jjCST J ^ JAi * Uub b it! yi» 

JdJI ^dUll Cy'JsjAac^^ ^1». J |»jU 

CJjUll (-J^y»-k!! Jj^ J ^1 C#13 ^ 

jjji j;s*“^ «^jj!l die l^d^t |*_j Jis^l ^ Jii^l ti;:J* 
j (±;1j ixm c:jU AmaL idsi^ ^ at^ti a:;r 

cinH^ iVic ^ iX^* 131 4^4Xic ^ ^ 

Jli J^/^, ^^^*wil 13^ j <xl:t>l Igj |i.Jj ^'i'lXcl ^ 
Uw^ v.::^ Jli libi^U jj^Uic ^ iiytjiil ci>3»-l l-«Ji jj^ 
[iij} ^ <xa«!1 1<>j& 2^ Ullj^l ^ l^Jb dAJUi 

ci^Ji juoUii s j ^ j^i ^^^1 li^ii^i ^ UcUaJi 

^^1 ^ ^ u ii4o 

Ull^ ^Ic ^UaSl oU 131 ^Uj <x111 ti ^1 ji ^ »^^1 Ul ^ 

^ dXcUL J^l I3l aj! jjlcl UI j Ujlc ^JJa) 

Awii ^ Uc jlc j J^r*” j CUx« a! ^ 

U^ Cj/rl ^ ^j^l J jloj |J; J ^Uac 

^ VSaJiJ V t 

* j5i 

’ Oxn. ?! 

‘ „,UiJl 
“W'jbJ 
‘ Khi, 


’ Shi, ^ 4i\ ii uiii 

“v^-c;'* 

0 Khi, eh^ 

Khi, ia)i,^!j^ 
“KH»;jJi 



IJa j i^UsjaIs ^^1 _j 'iiit 3 5 

^J^\i itJU Jl J*ll j;^. |Jj u^'-kSc ^JSJ j y^UjUl cyU |P 
jj^Lb j IjsiMi jA* l*ftt>‘Jj! U1 j 

iXnMil jjji ^_mJI jJj ''^3J^ ^ J ^,5®^ 

culi* tj! ^JftJ ij^ <-z,>/m 

c:,«Jl^ JU^I ^li iujjJill JL4>c3i &AmS (jaM_ '^>X 
^5«AJb 3 ^^.3J1 jBftjSjl ^Si) ^ i4J ^Ikill ^ dp^lU 

UL^j J«i UUjjUs- JU J^* J ‘SW; 

y^Uoc ^^Ic ^tUi^ S J a^jJl Jic ^3! jU 

jj^UJb Uli ayll uj^lc <uil^ lyU (^_.iJi jliil Jl^^l ^li 4.^1 

<)!jaJ 1 C^ i »’t^ L^»)l _} li;'*^* ‘N^^ liT* 

4^^^ 1 ^3 ^ ^^^3 ^ ^ SiXAC y 

^j)\^ 1*^ ^ j ^ {^ jJaI 

ScU^ l*ii». y ^ y 3 

^ji 4>j*»«ib« jjjJ »X4^! iua^ X«l^ ^!1 |»j 

I»J ^^Ull adJl gwli! !s<i*j 4-;,^ jJ ^y5»- 4._-\».U» 

^Ux» lijb i:)'* 3 ‘-i' ‘t^ 

(JyG t32L ^ UUcl y Xyi~) <itJ ^3 <o jXSj 

KKlj f 4i r »*)!^ y 

^jjUiJ» J ^ij-M jL) 

' ljj» ijUiCj 


Khi, jjii^ii ■» 

* Khi, j4l*c ^jj^l J1 JT 

‘ *sl® 



vv 


-^t^C cJ^ Lp Cyi^A»W> 

^ icbaE^' CL^iiJu*! dLi ^ ^ ^<— ^ 

U5* U-lft^ Ia jj y ^1 W-!y^^ 

iXo U 4ill^ JUi ^JIjSI hod^ 

^UUI US^ U J^j W./^. (^ 

|pj ^«jJ| ^3 ^ijmX^ ^ J ^jiJl 

^ l^ d^JuJl ||Jtlf4XA«M) 

L»/^^ <tjl*^*^l ^ |iJt>^^A^] liXZb ^ 

^i!L ^ALiJ! ^ Ly3jti\ Aiuas:^^ £^<3 

^^jC’ ^**— ^^-*^* IaI^ ti»i5^i 

j*tiJu3 ^ OilJI &iys>yS^^ ||^1 |*icj Jb\j 

fi 'i-M j ‘ji ;-^i j' fv' crf'ii' ^ 

3 1*4^ C-^Uj ^ ^ 1*^^**^^ 

ic5lw4c»- ^1 *Vt; 

fH^ Ui^ ^ ^3 U! ^ ® lo l^flcui 

^ Cj’* 3 iiT® 

ClT® U*^l3 ^ 2$tXAC 

HI 

^ ^ ^mAc iLk^j ^ 

•^Ij j*^. •^J U^J) J ^■^_;‘i jl 

jjj^Uj ^ m^«M iiw '^]/^ ./^t (j}i i^Ij 

♦ 

’‘Om. Jl^? 'Khi, ^jjUj 

‘ UU 1 * Khi, 1«*1 

’ ^/! ’ hjsf^'i 

“ jyvn ‘iVjiit 



loiji] f4. J J' <S^)^ er* »ji« uW 

Jjj^l j ^l^SiJl JUS! ^Ma viUU^ ^ 

JUi JtjXAftll ^1 JUSl ci^^.^li ijt v.S^»^ ^ 4:Lp 

^j\Xid iSU Jj; ^1 J^. ^ lJIs] oaT a? V. 
c*>t« J AaJU^ J ^ A;^\j>- 3 JLJ j ^1 JWl 

iX^jj ii^51 vj;>.Ia U3 ^ ^1 iXio ^jJlc aUI 

^^Jj iiJLXu*^^ Cl...•«^>•L^ ^ JXJ*^ iXSlftil ^ ^l3 ^CAam 

^Asa» 3 jj ^UmIaam 1^9 Sm Jcl |Jl> J a ^ ^illjj 

^IaAam) 2i*x^ L5^ <xjdaligi*)) iX*o^,iU 

3 jy^’^ ^ ^ciXaaa*! ^ 

JoUJl ^ ij\jj 

^^•nAXiil IjI ^ di^s*** l#.^! vJ'^. AojiAi^ v^l 

^Jjbl liXA^^ ItXib jyOX^ ^ JlI fcXl^ jydX^ ^i 

Ml LaU^I j iU^UJl ^ ^ ^ i^j31 j ^ 

{^X^ ^*^^A*J a5 ^ 

aJ Jlib ^1^ \sJ^ isJ^J^ 3 CASli S^ ^ 

(JI 3 iX^AAil ^ J CLUfc) Cy«»v.w7io 3 ^ (J^t 

^ SI aLi3 ^.^^1 L 40 I 

aSS^ J'i 3 ^ ^ 2^^ S jjLio |J (Ji^iJl ftAAc. ijUIii 

iXilij tX-c ^1 aciUic Uojj[ ^i}] 

® Khi, »;-S^ 5;*^ 

^ Khi, Js 


’ jy^ jf' 
Oin. J*A J 




J ^ S 3 *i J^3 } t/* 

m V, 

ij% \^ jj.xiu UloJ yy«Ui- } ^ } JiJj ^ A-^y 

aJiu iJI«*4Jl fcyiJ j*y jJ 3 ^ \ | .. lfl ft {g 

jjUl SJA ^J£ |*j5S j IJa vi^ y;' C>li ^1 Jl* 1*5 
tJi X L ^ j 0<s*^ «i» ij^ -J 

CAIj <1 ” -^«°« l)1^1) jjlc ^j51 ‘>^|j Ji' 

^USc Iftjic U JUs a 5) JtUlj j jjic aiaic L^liU 

J tiT* 3 o^, u;^ J >>^' 

lilojl! J j>J|;all ^ AcUl ^ ^1 ^j> SI ^Ic 

^y] ^ JjlkiJI ^Uj-!\ J J idjliUSl J ^ 

^ LS^ ^ i:i;)Ul ^J ^ ^ l»33j!l ^ 

»]y. S jWl j^ ^ Ajjaail oo^ ^_^l e:>^Laj U1 ^ 

uJ^ A^ ^1 ^ A^ lyl JjJJb c:^ ^ <-4j^ 

e^Ul^l Uo j 1*^1 ,jT,Jiil ^ >L!I fj*c. ^1 
cl#"®?! u^jj^ ^1 i)3jS a11«>*J! j ^\ i£jjo-l y 

e:,»^jU jJlfiJl- ^1 d^Isj j*5 W 

^ J I {jr< \>ej>- tXil ^ _j SiXls 

axxmjji 4&9 IkI^ 1a^ j ^A/ ^|1 j 

aII) tX4csr* 1^1 AjJiftil AxitXj jJ>»-\ d»-ac^ t*l5 

A waAc ^ (XV'icy A-A^ImJ 1 l^wbiJI 

djlclJ ^l|5jJl 1*^ 

1^5 tr (•** utV J 






JaS»uJ W SI jj V^y^ fw l<o ^ 5 

«— «i>i«2.« ^J^ i^ j»^ 

^ytuSt^ ^ Juc iSJ lij j la^ _) 

^"U; jy ^Ji jJj Jc 8^1 U j t--^ ,*» j) 

<i tt)'^ ij^ cX!*> u* ^ ^J^ j'^- 

^ l^lj ) sj^,J u-^s-Ui U. ejlil _j ^/*5 jjpo 

^ C^i>i,i>>l j cSJ^jJ*x>li JC/wall j xJSjl Ul^to 

Jlwl ^Jjll j jij^^ i '><jU»Ji |_jlr pUWI ii^l ^ 

V^ 3 3 

hs^ yjc ’^aSJI j*i\«5 LiJJi f^ cJ-Ji/ 

^ ^ yj tt)^ ^5 '^J^3 <-K i*^*** 
^ ^ (_*,.%*«* «A««r« Aa»- 1 ,^"*i iJjtl 

|J j Ij Aj^ ^ j j!)W- l^U» 

1 " jJjSj (3*^^ ^ iJil AiU»* Ajr« V^l ♦ > 

^li Jw^\ Jj. Ia^ <^54 J 

jjlc 8Ai^ ^1 jfV Jjs-U. ^ S--^ 

^l^Ju lijt cjii^li j* aa»-1 ^mJ) 1 Ja ^ Aa^ 

jaUlaAS j X«UJsl j (.5*^ d^ J jHyiXj 

Alfi ciaJum^ l^ia ijias^U ^ ixys^ v^aLo^ j t *t iii>)l« ffl -> 

j jjit* ^ 5 •^J d*^ ttT® jjj* 

» Khi, ^'Ui ‘ KJii. vi' ^ ui;^' *J li/®' 

‘ Khi, ij— Ajlfill j JUl Jilill 

1 * Khi, o-i, S»^ *»>»^ 4> 

* Khi, i,j,j «>*-ii o-;iJl ^^4 wia^l' am« Je 



m 

vr 


^U>c 1*^ 

tJtUj Jjlo- <iJI ^ tJltft <1)1 Ol^l Iftly- U^li ^3 

l^wfU d^juu'j JL*^U tiyOy^ V£i^l^ ^ ^ 

tisU l«Ic ^jll !5^1 o*^ c/* ur« jA 

■^. fW (*^5 t«i»l?*> jyOX^ j^l _J 

c:i..,*yacul J ^1 D1 j*^ ^ c;^''A» 

p 

1^ \3bj^Ci3 ^\ ^LcS! 

U^ IL^ ^ cJlwt cJkil a! aUI ^■« ^1 

4 X!>-I CiA^ j#i^^ ViAXiou^^ jJ ^ 

tj ^ i 

J^l ^ aUI a!^^ oJU \JSx^ Uj\d J\ sjjb 
<0 ^ 

43yJl (JjJJI Uli ^ Ul Jj viUj 

4^3^ JCXSiXS 4j(Jki^! Im^Ud ^ 1*^ 


j ^ (*^ ^ tmSy** i ^ 


{*;i dA^lAl jj^ l*j ^ ^ 

^ 4dJl 43*^ ^ C>J^as:^ ^ JUi JUcls:^ Cl [aj^S ^ 


y A«aJ' j»^» ^'^l * ^Jj Jl* ^}^JJ V-^Jl^ i f 

t-^cLoo ^ ^ CL^^s^] jJj ^ i3a^- Jjbl 

ViLiioU yb ^ <X«iS9c^ 


• Khi, c)^ j ix-.il 

^1 JjUll 

* Xhi, ^1.^1 ix-j A)U * 


t^ib^lS^ ! c-ficLi# ^ j 

0 .jQ ^ j aJ l^ fj^\ j ASi^ 


^ Khi, ^ oJlSi 

* Khi and J. j>^j 
^ Khi, jildl 

* Khi, kz^\j 


L 




VI* 


^ 

tr* 

J ^ {ji *^>“5 

CijM^ cK UjtJ^rflj t^ji *^kSxll ^ ^ 

Uol ^ JUaK ^ ^ ^ 

i^. ^ Ji? Sso jj^ W xJ!i ^Uil 

1^^-Atio ^1 ^ ^iAam ^XJUm 

4 tf 

CuL« ^ vJaIo ^ y jyCJ^ ^ LLAjU JUjI CIALo y ||/*JU 

<j^ ViT® ^^ili ^ jytOX^ 

^TmmJ ^1 idil ji**j^ CiT’® i^^***"^ vXa^i ^ y** L-*ftll 

jyoX^ ^ ^\ £^2sr' ^JJ^^ ciAN^li ^ jyCJ^ Ull a »» 

j^lo ®1<1 i^jJ j ju>A4i51 i,:i-^jo- j j^\ KZ0^jJ£) l^Li 

Ifjk^ j Iftix!^ j liSjb ^ ^ _ji t5 ^ 

^) j bbiiij j>£a ^ iii>U!l 

tji^ W S (J*J <4^ J*' J 1:;^.*^^!^' 

sjjt) p l-ajj J CLAjU jy^^ 

j ^XJ^*)! U' j ^ U*l! ^;«*»- ^ ^ <dJLi_J) 

‘-C^ c:.-N>\^ (JiLj^ l^»x> ijjol ^ (Ji-j) 
IfiL '^3j~^ u;? {ji ^'JaLJl 

*** tt *** 8 

S^asr' ^ ^ jyAX^ l^X.^i3 

MM w M^M tt 

D^. (J J t:>«^ J ‘-S^' c;*^ 5 (*' *r^ 3 


® Khi, ij^ 

^ ICliii (1^ u>Jki l^ ^ 

«-^ 14 ) JJ li*!* (sUl* jyJ 

uu41 ijjk 



‘ ->^1 ? 

* Khi, Jl 




J liift (Jt*:}jl jt-J \yt^ CwWj 

^_;«Jar* vX J Ul^S ^jyilu itcU ^)i ijOj-t 3 

m 2 ^ ^ 

JUmmL iLm ^ HiMAjJ i ^ 4[|U#1^ jy^- 3 iS)S^J 

^ J ^1 CAiw. J 

{Jajz 

A 

^J^iasv ^yll Ima^I ^ ■f>tXV*<i i l j ^Uo^l jiOf 

*^^ljubllU j:>I1 jLo ^aaS ^ &J1^1 3 ^1; 

it^lj jyALc IZbiJ^^AMil ^ |»«L.C li^ ^^*^3 iiX^ 

t;^ ^ 1;^ (>’^ Ji!> s>^' J»3 

JjO ^\jJ^\ ^ ^ cr/^' ^ >f^^' C5* 

jy*** 3^3 {j^ ^««^1 IfciJfe 

JAJ 3 Saj vV ^3^^ j^ y^3 3 

3 i\^j iiUjdij 3 L-^^l 
l)^ 3 ^ ^xmI '^3 ^3 

iOAiai^^ l^aill ^ 3^3 i!3l ^ ^ 

J ^ U^ f^^y** {iX^ j^Uct Uj ^CJjdLiJI 3 

^ y! JL^l ^ JU bly ^cUll ^ic L-^. 3 

L-Ja^J 3 ^1 iLA>>j t^AaS'^ jd!| 

vXJjiJl Smj Lm Wm.^JiL'^ ^^1 ^^jt Jli* 


« Khi, ^ 

Khi, 61 A ^ (ftUi j 

Khi, ^>j lJI 


' Khi, i^l^J lj4U 
* KJii, j 
^ Bead iJUjj y«V1 1 

^ J • and Khi, J^;;;lt ^ i^j 



ij* jj; ^ ^ 

%j^. 3 AW; JArJI (3;'" ^ ljJy*«l 3 

J\JaiU jUJb A*m U^I* U Jis- 

;;^j.u ^iyi ^ ^ >; J«^^' 

OSjl *m\ Si*ji J ^J> jy^ ^S1 jj;l j*-J 

CJJli ^ #1;^31 UU i^} 

cyU u 'xtU' iJUl liH r^* 

CJUliJl U?1 ,^1 Jiw' !;r^ 

CJJli J1 JJuJl 5 jy^ iji dt 

|*-4^ j j j i^I-> <Um> 1 lift iX<«^ jj;r?^ 

Xi. ^ J 2Uj^l 

J^\ ^ ^ SiU-^ 5 5 

KJl _J ^Ul Jo ^ 'uJr- !r*^' Lr:^^'^' ^r 

bl 

U1 J >TJ1 aSc j ^1^1 (*y J J 

Ajj^\ i>y;!l sjV' j ^'j' ; /:W‘^' j i^' i 

IjJl^ ^,1 J (Mftj <1^1 ^ Lr'•:^?" cH 

^ ^\; il _j 31 J ^>1 vy^l (^ 

j^.lxJl 5 ttJ^W Cr^' ; (V^' 

ts-i Jw c;* 5 O-^'^' cr^' r<^ -J 

Ji y Jaxl! liA Ji (^ 

UJ^I J iJ _, b1;?- U'^ Ul<^ U;^ V4?- U^' 


* Eead eWi .U^ 

* Khi, »At<fi cj' Jl dri 

^ j oer ^ 

’ Khi, 


* J4«i ‘ 

* Khi, jjift 

® Eead jJ; ^ 

‘ Khi, u-ic *1 J^. Jj 
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u{ Jj^ (^W" 3 3 3 

ViM***^!^ j| 43»>1 < X ftAMjb> ||j Up 

|P«j ciaXAmI ^ ^ wil>'*^4>lff?r 0^ viAjU 

jycjjCi] «jJj yJDji j BU*«^ ^ cij 2 U iuU iji 

w 

^ *Xjt^ AA^ 1 ]La> vJLUU 

Xj^ j yb ^11 ^ 

C>1^ ^ ^ W (^5^ 1^!^ vifcli 

4Xj^]j^l i3ki^ ^U ^**'^*;^^ |» A i b ^U I^^Iaxim] ^ LilAi>l5 ^k<4ic xj^j 

jlxw Jt! ^ jl*^ ^ iX ^ j {ji 

]1^ iXi^l jy** ^»yc J5^4Xi jyUXAC ^ 

^^Uil ^JUm.3 ^ VmA^U SJ^X!^ jyCJk^ > iX^'l^l iXi^ 

^ *X^^j iX^'jjIl iX^ ^ 

, j l tX5 iX>-ljll iX^ bla^l ^1 ^1/ J XacC 

^*J!?;J^' LS^' J' dr^' J' ^ 

L5^ i:^ ^1 yj ^ dS^y> yt j 

^ji<flX 4 !l ^ (ij# *x^^ Up! ^ ^^IfcXAfc ^ 

^jJUae>^ Uul^l yjj (JALiJI ciALJb Ij^J j^^li »iijU 

^^^sxLal! Sj^»-\ e:^ iOJl iij.;«Jl ipb 5 /«jSl 
^1 ^ CJJlj J>^ c::^.«pL!1 ^ 

^^/ w»La^ ^yJ I ^Ic OilJl 

j k^A;U (J tj jS*^ l»{J l^CLo ^ <3j^ I^/c 


» Khi, .>lj 

* Khi, 

* Khi, ^j\ dj^ ^ dJi J 

45 U'*<*»» » j 


^ Lac. in MS. Khi, 

^1 uu Xlij ^s»^J 
Khi, (tthlj Xg«fP U^ 
JUil J\ Si>j 

X« J J 



» 

^LpSI j^i3 ^ iJ*^* l)'*^ 3 ViiALo Uo 

^ ^^3 ijgfcXlj 

^ «XW j»io^l <0 

{*ji»j^*^ {jg^ di>^ C5^^ U^'^* (^ f“^ 

Ml MW 

VmmAi It) iS^ 1'^^ ^uIa!) t3^ ^ ^Dt^il 

liJJb ^ JUcl ^ ^\ h}ii jj^ 

(^J LI»Ijlj^ cJ^. c3^^ 

(ji' (irf i:r^^' 

(J^. U^ cf^'j (V^’ J"-?- ‘^' J^'' 

li^iS ^‘U 8Ju^‘ ^ Lfl^l jyi ^ 

b<xu^ clJIsas cJ^* ^ 

^1 iS[A^j\ ^ iLol^xI WLp {^j>^ 

WiJ^ ^ \^Lc <Xs:=^^ ^d ^ XSLfjO j] ^ ^ 4j;^ 

fcXs>-|j|M!l «\^ j j ^ ViAililil ^.io 

^ j3 iC^AM djUp (J>;J5 ^ l^lx^ ^ k^aw-ciJl J 

|*>;;^Jt^) 2$y>-] J C^Aj^IaII JLuI ^ 3 

c*a)Ii^ ^ lLi9*«.i Iti})^^ Ua^Is jj 

jUc^' ujT ^ 1*4^ ^ 

^ diXc J^ljll tX^c {^ clAJli jk)a ^1 ^1 

J -X U^ I C;\§La -*<• ? 

® J, and Khi, *; ^lilj oIm 


2 




l£^ J «jj 1 iJ J\S ^*) JlC ^ 

ilAJ u:^t> ^ iLJl sjjb ^Ia»^\> S.)^t ^ ^J|j!C«S1 ^ 

\S^'J ^ ]Ji» jjjf* u_!>j!I iUlfi (Jk«1*1 l(iyt*<)t> JiiU^l 

JJiy VJ^“ J1 UjJilSJU) ^ ^ Jte. Ai 

^^1 iSi I*) &f<S iSJUa^-U iiUJb iCLJ ^yflSI 

fcjjil iA>^y ^ju »jj1 j»lSi l^ftlalia^li ,_jlc c^!l^ 

*u>x" culsi ^ci,»;JU» 

*' 4 ^ J!^ IjiU- (jr^ S-^/ 

j ^ OaIs* (^^;**AiSl ^ C:-*jU9 Uj i_Aise* 
j j ^ gC v Lall ^31 |»_j »X>-i IJU<« 

ttO® ^ J «— Jl<<^I j c^le^l * IfJl lOJof!) j bbjytM 

J_5“»-«1 4il' **ii5 _j CijUt j 

li*il j <«-^'*Ji ^J;:W iiS LlLfS^y 

•^1 C#^ U^J J JlSi 3U! P^J! ^ Jbl viJUUII 

u;?^ J'"^ <—331 iukA^ ixU! ^ ^^^1 Ui.> 1 ^.m 

tJ^ cf*^ tJ'* 4 — s— fli dS i^L}^ 

UT"*”' 3 3 fjs. u J'Aj <!tjli (_jl<i 

Srir^ *]h ^ j»^! ^*-1 (^^11 

jm\ ^ ««i3| iuk4^ j LjuJ^l iZ^e. iu« ci^bii Jj^t j 

^ 1 ;;^ J^ ^ ^ J'>" 

3 U*W- J'" ^1 J^ 3 j ^J*'W1 J'>**“ 

* cj)»»^ 

* Khi, Uji 

’ J 

Khi, u^W 


* See supra. 

* Khi, ^1 VI j^_ jJ; Read 

* Khi^ ^^\i>i»J j uJjLo^ I4JI 


11 


UUtel* jyJlc iiut jJbj jJlj l*J Jjifll i£jU 

} ^J! ^ ^ 

^J^ Ijli t^sf jJO ^ ^1 c)^ J [*ji tX (j* 

yjul U1 j jifillj \XP^ u-aU- _j tjl JjJJI 

Jl* jIjjJmHU |I^’«T j JL«£^t ^ «iilA! <> 

^yuu «^*3t k*utc>- aLJu*!) J^ ^JJ^ j 

>Ue ^1 (_i)i»- j-iJ^ C:^! * »iJJl (Ji-'j j Uli>^la:5l ^ 

^ SjmkC UUe jj^-Jasr*** 

JoUll ^ ClJLSi ^ j^J^) 1*^ J^ lyMji^! 

(J'^* j ^,5^ icJLu ^1 

^1 j^;:}mx!5s! 1 OAiJ! ^ Ljo^! 

JU W. ^ J^j-1 J’*^ 

iXiJ ytjJl iLmSbjmi Ii)jl^4i lukJ^ (_y^ ^ 

3^!^ ^vlflLJI jifc) U^ jlc ||iJi}l ^ Lcy> jmS3\ 

VJL^wip ^jrjJijb U iXj^) ^U IsUm 

^Ui ^yJU ^J 1 j^ 

(^ cX ^ (Jilc Ul ^ 

iJlAii f^SiA U L« ^ JIa 3 ^Ua!1 ^1 Ul oJjf ^ 

c:^i3j ^ uiii- j« ij.'U' y j^. a' '“'} j^. jia 

^^3tl IjJt c3^* kj^3^ c^^Um ^ 

SI lie* j ^JlaJii\ jllaJl ^liil ^JJXMa^ j lil Ci-^lji U^f 

* jaVflJl {jij* ^IjI ? ^ Khi, Aflfrl ^J\ ) 

° cl * iL ? 

*’ Ci^^jc^ 1 o^i«;f ? , ^ Khi,. . 







^Uc l*a? ^u5aU 


iil* l|j Uuili jjjJJUj f SLi jJi^l Lil^*) j yb\3p ^^1 y 
liT® ^ iJ^ ajmJI dAij j*^ 

«i 

SI 6»-\ JM y» I.Ji' U'-Jl ^,1 Ai^l y c:^.]^ U 

*** f ^ 

IjJl^ kIaI^jJ d tJ^ Aft mAom 4 J I J^Jk^X} 1*^1^ \y^J ji (XJ 
***..••- 1 

^1 UU?^ ^9- ^ yfil ^ W ^ 

^1 ^ *^J Cii^-<*X? 

^ ^ c»iA^ ^ ^u«*aa! ^1 ^ (Xi^l ^ Jpf^. 

sj^^sJULi |_<t) ^1 LUJSm^ ^ iLikAasJU ixcj^* j„5^ {^J^ i Ul^a^-1 
j ^It^j yt Ud j l5^ u* 

i3k4*Sfc-l SJcJj»jJ1 2j.3:^^ XX^^j ^1 ^^31 ^ 

U-ft-1^ v::p.sj^>j;^li CL^iWl ^ 

U ^ Ulc ^ ^ UJuSjl ^y: ^ywii l::^ 115 Jl^l tj j 

J^* ^]j ^ 5 

ezJ^ls ^ ^ iU^l iijLc 


^IjJI ^ ^]dy^ iSjk: SJo-ljll ciyuM ^ ^ 

^j^ic < ) ^A l a<ifl»io d ii?< V < gii ^Ia^I ^^^LaII ^!i^i>\9yX9\ Iti)! ^ iL^llJuMil 


Jyb XXk^*^ ^ic ^ jV*^^ vilij] J^j) y 

LIAJJ ^ SmXmJ^ XV^X«S J I ^ 


y J^ L^l^ ^!yi ^ <iu^ ejj^ 

^ Jai ^XAaL jioy, y ^UJl ^^Jill ^Ic ^ 


Uu^SLii n^o c:J^ £^5^0 L^siij ^^f**jss: ^jJiib U Jlii 

xJ J^M 2yjl fj^t} ^ yioM^l ^1 tSUi Jul^ 


^ Kill, 1 ^ aIjs ^ J 

K ' 



jUSJl JjS 3 j j}^ Jf Jtf'CjJi 

iclliMil i—ixO) |»l£:4^1 ^ J iiiJ^ 

W 

bbt)^ ^ ^ tJ^ ^ 

iXics^l <lj]Lo iX^ ^ iXJ^m 

|ii— ng ^ ^ LCLc |«JIa^1 ^ 

1%^^ ^ XjJL^ ^ 

^Jl^I ^ ^ ^ dj2lj iu*Ai 2t\^l ji*£> 

L^ ^ m;->' C^l^ CIli»x»i U ^(3yt |%^1 

liT® t:;? 4\«***\ J Ifi-Jlb ilLji 

^ W 9 

AJ 1 ^ ^jS>^ Jcl 

>Ii,Am#I <!L)ti\i|^ ^ 

l^C.i,4>5 Lc«i^»5 Lio ^ 

uuli’ u ^Ji»■ uJu t^. j»Jj j»JX*Ji % j 

iJ^l KUJl UT®*" vy ‘’'^ l:r® 

31as^ 1 ^ ^ |9;-^1 Cf-U/Jl L^jJ dJ^\ 

w 

(►i-^ J>.jj^^ «** j ‘>^' <J' U"W 

^\la5\ u-iii- iXajuw y\ tilUJl 

iXts- 

^ ti;*^ |i-j j^Io^ Jlai 

I ’ Kan. U^ 

I ^ Khi, vyi 


“ Khi, j^; Eeadlill 
‘^1 i 





*M^*^*.* v,,**^*-^ j^\aS UuJiS^db^ ^ VoAiU ■ 

^gCLm S5 u- *S3t iL»**ae^^ tkojl liU**M jj|l ^ 

U! y Jli ji ,^_U!1 ^ J^ lja»«w JiJ-J JjfU) ^r• 

W 0* 

j S^Kmajj ji^ J J (J^j 

W ^ P ^ 

^Us- Jls l^' ^ 2f*"1 ^ Sis j_jlc ^UflXiwl ji^ ^ aylc 

^Ic ^ 4^^ ^Asls ^aJU y aIaaJI VmJU^ ‘^5^*'** CmS^X ^ 

W ' y, % y, 

^i l ^ ^ M»a C ^1 ^1 ^ ^ 4^! jf 

i-JLo ^ jjC ^ ^Ia***) 

^Lfo ^ ^Jju ci^ v-Jlic ^^ysrvJuoJl li'JaLi ^ 

^1 y minl w y ^ y KmL) yL^ 

lyU [jSjd] U) ^ |V^^ 43“^ 

•» ^ w 

49LjIJm(( 3^ ViifLX^I VhL^^I LAlAd»> y Lwk>>1 (Xj9 y liA^»i<« Lut 1 y 

c:^l«s US^ U ad c:.Jis ^ CJ^ac ^ft«t!) ^ 

^/s:^ viAJj vi^vjyJ ^jU j aL«l^ ^ ^j'-ias* 3 

^I^xmJ) <Jj^ ‘^tJ*'*' j l^laflfi^ 

j ^j»i^5,> 3 

«jJtS ^ |» 4 jdc adll "gA^-j li»^ Ijliiis jj^A;Ws:j.LJU jp 

ad!b <3y«i W^ e:ji>ft. i s sjJy ^^1 |»^ 

HI w 

BlaJl 4>^ j^^aCV^-flll 3 ^ji'':»-»- J'j ^SJl J>^ 

^Ljij ^J^ tiiiiJI ,^J-i iiiUI ciilU |»-^1 jJJi 8-M;-S J 

M M 

^ImJ (Jfci-i ^ ^J.Rii j| ^ImO LLU^I ^ ^ 

* (• 4 ^ 


»•>*» ? 





■< I* 

Ut ^UJI } |»~}ii^' ^ »i^' 

i^^as!^ ^1 iX^ Lj ^— ^ 

<y^J Vi^l^ iJkAMtil V.^1^ JLJ Lj^I^ y 

•K^ w W ^ 

J ^y SI CLJ^l S 4JI <dll ^y^S JUi 

w * w 

j ^ic ^1 cJj^ cJj*^ c5^^ 1*^ )sajdi^ 

w 

(JjU ^jSi Jli* ^1 ^ 

iXXx^iD 1*1 ^^yo iS^ac****^^ li 3 Jb y 

>UiI J\Ji Sj^' u~'^ ejpJ' 

iiiSI»^X> y JULXamJ S^j lAxiaJ <t!l^Lo 1^^ A y-J ^y Sl^SjCi ^ i 

j^iJl U1 y ^^iiJl yb ^ l;'^ 

fi y* 

Jy^yi Ci^l y ^^Jl Jy: < 9 U^ y 

^1 cViAX' wiol y jJbjJU ^Amk^I iXj*^ y y 

w 

|J 5 l^j Lie Joaij Llw J^Assr <-^1 j l_jS^U! .Xtas'® 

w 

y lil ^.^iIajI ^<v)U y ^y^SI ^!| D^Am; y Ix^ XftJXcl 

w w 

J^y 6 j^ U^Cl 5 JU ^jox^j L5^y c)^ 

tXtJtAM Kmm>^^J !*■> ^ I yby ^Asst^ ^xlii Li/^]y 

^fcXJl 4X3:***'^^ ^jdc iX/icLcl ^ljy-(^Xc ^ iXASS'^ 

LfJ JUi ^^ys^Lail <i^yj V4L^ SJomJI <Us 

l*j yxsr Jy->-l b 4 xLI 1 S Lsui’oi ^j^'JabJl 

c)y ‘-— J 


" Kill, ij^a. ^U5 dull Jup 
^ ^ C,^J* *lb ? 

®Khi,^y ’jn 


^ Kan. 

® Read yi^ 

^ frbi *? ^:fc ? 

‘ Khi, ^9. 



<«^ * “^J iiX* Jj*-5II <yj^^ ^ 

“^j-i •^J iir< ‘V*" < * ‘-*- ^ 

J ^Umi 2*\^1 j^lSJl ^ ^^^2 S:V.!u3S] 

U^ J Js-UJl ^ tj! Jj ^ 

j Ui^ _j UlSJui ^^,iL*»«!l 5»’^ iyj'LUl iiolJl 
( jj SlLall Uli^ sJi ^l^Sl Cl.^1^ » l*ljl iLJJLj 

Ci^j l*ift |»J j cJ^■^?^^ t_5* CL>2lX<el jJ» jXcy, gtfcMjS' ^ 

^_^lA4Jl ^ J tX».l«Mjl <5\ij; 3 ^lar *\*«*« 

Ilia |»Aij lii' J (iW j jJd ijays}^ ^laC Cj'i^l J yjljwSl ^ 
V-^a>.Ue jjl ^ <idJli‘ <j! aliU |»«*Sj ‘■SJ**" _) |_j!ic 5»'^ ^111 
^ Ciiij lSjascu y clJijII 

3^ 3 Ui^U-e- ^ uJill iL*>»>». <ol^ 

«X» J JEk^ y-0 J 3 O*]/ Ij (J'j* _J U4>c 

(iT®^ J JjjJ j ^►aUft5'aE*__^-aCjJ! iXj IJLQmi 

Jli’ j J2tjl Lulc |;<^1 JUc) 1^ itjl^U 

UjiJ^l Jjj Ui tjj*^j1 JUi |»*j Ulii (*^>^ (Xi-lsl 

tiT^ J ^ 

^ ^ cJ^]^ ^ j SIa^ j ji***^ 

® 1j4^1j J^. yjj j^j^\ j ^ \j s-^. 

ei,^*il? S iiSl^ 4\c ^ ttj' t)^ 

JVj^l liT* 3 O^ tj/i jJ> j_5* y*j 

’ ? * Khi, ijUii liJJ*. IjJjy* 

* ^eJI lj ? 1^1 J 

* u*yi ^ JL-JI ^ * Kao.»U^u*i«j.Possibly^Ui^> 



JT jL»-\ 

^1 *-JJh ^JJJl JUcl (^ 

^IjJ) iliS ^1 JW' j 

j y^jjaJl xXm JC^l Iftli^l ^^aCV_,lrf»il «X4ar^ ^^£■ 

jyj ^ ^1 cLUUj j j 

|,J^ £jWl ^JJl) 3 j*J* ij* e,)^ ^ 

^\£f jT jjii\ J CT? (Is^ *-^^^ 

<waJ JaSJ ULi CXUj SpJj^ 

(JilS yt^ 3 iail*- 3 

UabI ^J^ 3 ^ 3 \J^^ 3 ^ ‘■2^' I^J 

^1* ^jil^ U1 j vi^bM. ytj yJi UftU-l ^ji 

^^jA9-jII <3m JOC <)!j ^.<^3 '^J 3 

^^jiSJjLflJl |*U1 SiX« «jtc _j 

Ujbj ,ir » ^3 J;*"'^' !> LS^ r^* 

iXmj ^J] liUi»4> <l!ji <«li5<3 3J^^ S-'^' liT® Sr^' 

CJOubc) l.,^Lu ^*yiSl er'4?“ »V u^»- 

iil il *<)»«- yt.j S^)U ^1^1 ^ .^^1 J 

w 

Uju ^ItKT _^,ai>-l j b*- . 

^1 SMj SJ^ S-^ ^1 iiL^, C^cLo 

iijD ^Laiib yi^, J «‘^b CAlfttiJ 

III yi ^ 

^ J**^’ (^J*^ J'^’' 3 

31 ^1-3 J \j»if 11 (i;J^ L5* ‘^-j 



01 ^Ue ye 

j*'* ij^ j Ct;' ^ ur* LS» _j V 

ur?y**^ 1*^^ ViU^ ^ CU>l/e y yi j ^ jUx j! 

^ 3 *V»»-I ii;( ^ J;-iUJ) Vi^t)Sl j i-^l3c y|i <lxk».l 

^«i— * ^pC V?*p^L<o ^11# irtj iffii> 

AJi ^ Ui^l iil4«Ajj jjj.i ,_£pa4j) yj-«# J Uil ^ J Juu,*^ j u^l 

3 S-^ir“ ^ us^ ^t<a*3t Le£^\ ^1 j 

*^U« J J JHt^4' 3 ^3^ 3 co'*^' 3 ■^^/ 3 

isji\3ij£i] 

Lo J ) i ^LAJS n AiC ^ Ly^xJbLSlIj iXAMyO 

j UJUo ^ i*4*,4i^ 

Uiidiy) j 4>a^| c-fiac j ^HLjJI ^ t>JkjJt j JtilJua! ^ (woJbll ^ 

^ ^ j? C^l j ^ l51/^^ 3 ^ 

«S^ ^1 h^y^ Jiliil j c:.^ l)^*^. 

^3/^^ 3 ^tr^l LT^ J/i ^ c^r^ 

»i3^ ^ Jh iji *>5^' jjC JL Cu>U ^ 

jij yj jjj ^V-^' ^ ^ ^ * '■^^* ^ 

«Mj3f^ y p/ll Uli j.U1 5I j (»;« J j (*>“ ^ <yjl e;j*> J 

iJl Lii ^ » » < < ii 


' ^ dlll^ oU ^ 1 

* Jiin 

^ oljliA « »M 1 

* See,jiiju in Dozy’s Diet., also 
Bui. Ed. of Mac. II. 1300, where 
ol^ is suggested insteadof oU^ 


' oluj/f? 

* i^jsl 
’ UsiWl 

' illiC? 
«Khi,jyJl 



Jftt <y*eBr» *‘ 1 ^ CAU ^ 

/i'^ 3 


btif Cl^ii^li j ^^jX*ixA^ j 

JUIl kUMK^ ^ <jit*wl SA^esT^ ^ C^l/^ ViiJuJl 

^LuO Cwjltl i&>^ ^ ^ ^ ^Ssc jJb ^ Sasb^ CuLo ^jfjJI 

^Lall CJJi^Jl l^\jS U tXAsse^ ^ cj]/^ ^^^IjJl JUi 

cJ^ cJ^* 4yxi^) ^ ^^Iftll iimi (JU* JW! ^jp > 

J LSj^ J^LLj |*-J ^]amAJ^ (^Lftjl 


<!lS1jU L« l^» 

i>ulk8S^ |tl^4j1 ^ U1 j JjJl 1*^ 

I M “ 

u' Cr^y^' ‘V" < 4 ^ c;i ^ i^ji 

®^j 4 > 4 _jiii juii iuiJi t;«**^' liH \h^ 

Jj4jd iS^%jy*i ^ ^W! tX^csr^ ^^IjJ) lj3^4J 2$Jj 

LT® ^ ijlAAw^4k^ j j fc)JlJl C^^U 1*4 

L« ^Aj]jC SiXm ^ 

i^ A iM»4>^ ^ 43u>m cuLp |p-4 4)li^ lfc)l Lil^>;{^l ^ 4)1^ IjI 

vi^v)^ 31 ^ 3 3 4 )ji*#MJl ^^1 ^ t\ 4 <ssr^ i) 3 jt ^«j»P; 

^ fcX^Jl ^^^1 JJiiXib ^1 |*Ia;^^ 

^ ^.Aildh- H«Xu bt.^ ^ 1^ajvLi< 5 ^ Ic X^iILm ^ ^d!) Vll^l^^ {iX^ 

w 

j^joil ^1 tSjtwSl Ju^uJl 0^1 ^1^1 ^ ijxii JjuoAjl!! ^1 

/ 

»Ubl ^ jj3j 4J ^ aJl IUJj ® JJb 


* Om. VI ? 

•v^ 

® Read Jib 

V^jJ^ * * 


^ ^\j 1 \ JlSi ? 

•S^J^' oj 

^ klij^ *jl«!l ^ k^Jb 1 


tL‘> 


it 


3 





ov ajlAAil 

^^^1 j ^jSSjXflll iMar« ^ 3 

cT* cl^ 5 C-^ jj;4a». \J^ 3 i-f*^ ij' (il/®^' 

1^1 lU ^‘1 Ui» s<y»»^ id! §^1 idUU Uj Ifji i! ic«^ icj!! ^ j 

^jlaexJJl iiU y^U- j (^'jll ujJ'iV 4jj^' Uj-<a».l 

4^.UaB^' J lUU!) J-t^l 

^ ^ yc iV4k2w1 lib ^ A^Awlj Vwi!!! i***il>» ^1^1 

ijS] t** lil L«1 3 C5^ i^^Impj Jli* 

CJili J JUll ®jj jjjj iL. i^uaL. H cLUj Jic idlly 

jjjj imf^ (j* j»jj!l 

*j:^j<> j SaIo- ^ j{Joi3 jSiAMxAJe iuUU ijjMOftj 

j xal^l (j!! Ai’ (JLe iij iUlfi 

^yU JjM iuU./«y it^t id^ ^6 Sjjj /JjS 

4jJ» ojS j ClJj' ^J ^ J'^ 

^ ^ U iJJl, cU» St Sij] U J'i i! 

4^, |4j id^c ^ ^^Ic i^iS J&t U^ ^l^^dcl 

^1511 ^jJI ^^;j!l ^ idllj 

Sum ^ 4 X 9 Jlj L^l9 Aj^dc ^^-jt 

«i^<3j Ia« 1)1 ^ 3j^~^ i^jAmAiS ^^1^1 w::i^1 

^ ts* j JjUj 

iJLyJ ^ JS\ CJU-.31 j^l CJlIi ^1^ 5 ujW! ^ JUi) 

w nf 

6Aasr» ^_jc 1 <il 1 p^ 3 3 Jr^ ^1 ^3 ^^-o 1 ^» ^ 

l^AtmAS^ j 3 ^ Ci^U j 4j;1 _y^\ U*« 


‘ l*UH 


*>1? 

3 


r*’ 

odf ? 



J i5'*44U 

XtXk j cwCyU *— ^ ^y* \ j JS^^ Ujic Ujj U^-a»- j 

;i;^ j?' CS^'-^' 3 u;? *3^1 

Jwai S % Jj iJaar<» yb J SLaftll ^_^li 

»T«U ^^l V u;? cr®'^' j hs}'^ 

'•?^ 3 (J^* liT*^ 3 ,£^3 «.i»^ 

J»ts^ ^ ^1 ^mJ« iJ^ C^l^ 

3 *o'“ ts* Wi^W® »‘JJ ur* ^J'' ^ c;'^ > 

iCi^ j ^i^^ j /Lai- ^ l^JJLSli cU^ai ^ 

5cUJ' jjlc [p *-->^1 5 J'^'’^ KZJ}J j ®JtLflJ 

<)UmM {jJ ^ Ia! ^ ^uLti) iiT® 

^ jyCX^ Iam# ^ iX4ar^ {fjj^ 3 

3 J v^^' Ji’lxJl 

4 XJU 0 Ijbj^li <_5^ ^ ^_f<3 jl Lufli^ 

^ 3 ^ 11 j%^ax*<o j5 

iW ^ ^ (^ c;^ ^ x^£^CLi\ 

jyoLo ^ <— jlar^^ ^1 

tji t)^'^ tyj y^lkLJI L^J ^y}S ^ J»<aa-*J1 

3 ^l;i^ j ^u>l9l>-yi 

^ Wy* 3 {£j},j^^^^ (J-ilft*)! j jJijln^Jb j 

Ui iaxA® ‘jj'^ [J^ *‘V. ^ 5 <'yJ5 

® (wc) Read *.L<.a i_>L-»l j * Read ^ ^ 

■itLai OwLi j ? * tS^"^ ^ 

^'i||:-. * Khi,^c ijg 


JSb *^3j) ^ i»8^-»*»^ j J^ 

J^UI ^ j U^‘l ^-«Ut* ti}-*^V 

^1 JU 5 oWI j IA< ,»? i> 

^Ijas^^ o^ jJ jS j S^l«4xU ^jImaj!) 

)3jb iUl ^j«5 ^;^, ( j ^ » '<<«*»l ^Liflae^^ #>li^ ^ ti^ '^LmjII ^ 

ju.« U! jj^ ^ I II li« ^)a>« ^Lisr ^<>)1 iX^I 

yjJ «X4*.| j l^M ^Ji S*ae* 

J^V i^jJI tX^^isJb ^;>« liS 

liS Ulc ^4Ma*A»i j J ^ 

** 3 2 ** 

dJJO j iV*s^ SjcjiS) jJla* 

^ iyj>*wSl «\f*.*Jl 0 -im!'>j Jiff’ \j, \jiJ i 

&} <^Ji, ) WiXAiit lju» jjji <X4ier* ^^ItlJ) 

j-» \*ij j jui^r^ L^i>)ii jk) i 

4K 

JuSj».] aS ^ li^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1^ ^ JijjiijSlj ^^ytj l >Mi. o j JUJcX # 

|P 1;cl^ cr!^ j ^>tr^. (J^ (^y*^ c^i^iwU 1ji«i»i1j;Ju ) siliyc 
^1 Jj^f-iJt *jaE^U yifli jji JijJic li' ^ iljj! j ^M.^ jhfjU) 

^1 jjI j ^ »*3Jb y jj^JiC 

JiAar* j Ia«i |*««^ , fV' ^ ^;;;^ 

jji fji y i3>4ae* yJt y y ^.^^9 l4JbJi».lj %1;:M J ^ J 

t>jLe<u1 ^ ^ j *>[j 

^ (^ (*«'y v^* d}J Jlj j 


’ Khi, *4|«JJ I ’jl^^^lJjl? 

I *Khi,.W1 



JI 4 JI ^ •V*J 

^^Ss»- y lf<*» cs^ j I— j>Jl jjju*^ 

-f L*I (J«9 t)^ ti5j*«*i31 ^fjJ-jJl 

IftJub cul;U] ^ ^UaLJl p hf^. CU.i».l J 

SjHaJU si* o)**^ i (^ ^ 

ti' _/iSl» iL}3 ji— -• ^ • «;>!* 4^ ^ J^ 
^1^1 W^ J ^ftll _/^^ 

14^^ ^ O* -> 4^^ (i;# 4«" 

SiJiii ^ ^y**j ^ s^y**J ^ i^hS^ 

W J^. 4 :;^i*a»‘ J' Cj];Ull y? 4 ]^ V-J' ; g;^' •'r^' 

IjUm «X4kSB^ ^duis j li^Zt ^ ^ cnft^A»^o 

v:;i' ^ 2r^ ui ^ 

J ^ AJUiXio l^ 1 «J^^ ^ Vb^T*"^^ <XAm# 

w 

j^'C J slxcJii 31 ^J ||iU 

kL:ti iuuM Um 3 ^ 

^r31 yJ^31 ^ aaamj <xO^I Sto ^ 

diPw43 33 j (JmXju ^1 ||jb ^ Ia^/o Ijum ^Ic 

^JmiAAn^ jj jyC^X^ ^ ^ |#A ^ Xfc)3^3 J<h >e3' J 

iiT? 44T^^. 4^1 J j,^lft_^ (J*?^ 1 ^ 1 ^ j 

4 ^ V.^ Jj‘ ^1 4 j;i J-far« 4 j,li 5 «Aj\i j j 4 Jw«Ull ^ 

jM J J!«L jJi* jy^ ji^. li <u^l 

4 ^*^ t£^ S^i-i-^^yllj 4 ^,glc Vm 1 ^w« ^ 

‘i y> j 4 j-flaAJl 4j^ ^^^ai-tJI ^J* 4 ^ iX^ar* IjJA-U 4j'dk4j6 




LhJ 1 


1 





^1 pkJ CAM Jm V V. J'^ 

Ji Ad*^ ^U'A jp CA!i ^yv J«M^Uj*> ^ s 

^ U1 U CJO* Jill jio Jli ,p ^1- Wc ^U ^1 ^ 

Jl» JjJ' ^ jy ^yjyi ^ Jl" Cj’ iW' LS^ LS^ J 

ju* L*ji^ ^ £*•** ^ ij>^ty* Ifi-M UJ |*iMi «jl«J>^l 

CJL.^ 1^1 U jiLfla- ;j Jl* Jl-Ml Uli 5 JU«wC. 
^)J-»^ u/^ ^ Jl Jli ^ U ^ Jli J^^;:KA»- U 1 U 
jyi ^J^ j W<y '-^ 

u^i ju (P ^u>..> "sju j^jcyi ^ jf'i* ^ j jA ^ 
i C^' «-s^ ^ *' ^<-s^ vi-^UA^ J 

Uli tAl4X4.^1 |*'j' |<J *J^lj J^ ^jA>U ^ j»jA ^Ijj 
i^yi ito^y viAiiui u juij ^lyi 

^lr»' u>’ ^ J W ^ ^ J u>' L9* 5 ^ ^*?V 

tr^ t**^ J'" tt'/i '‘j '-w cs^ J J 

>?*y' Jy^ U^ 1^ «-#A' /•^.‘^ ^ ^ jJji * 

JSb J 1 ^ lirf ®«-Aijlj Sij XfJ t_ftiil«l 

Jic Jj«-. ^^ ^« jAl' 5 ^" Uf 

fjajjS^ ^ ^'AjO «— ill jdUSli ol^Ull ^yl ^_jlc ^jlLLJI 

S*Bt* ^jdl I— *i;^l *>}liy^ ci*^! U/* 

(t;****^^ ^dl ^ w-P’Jaill iilj fc^/^l 1^1 

^^yi CuU ,p 5 u /-^ J t;"! I:;^' 3 



li JU vlUJ Ja ^ U J 

Jl| J C^<AiVCia;^l Uii <iu^L^ ^ ^1^1 

i^U«M4iS) >>>a^1 ^1 JCAc ^ Viv>o>il) JT ^^<*1 

)jS!U ®»Ay^51 ^yill * liL^ J J tt;Uyi jl- Jlfi j<iSS i 

i^yiJl ^'i^U j li^J) 

w 

UJlull HJAm ^LKtio i ^.^^ la» ^ ^5^ L/*^^ 

^ ^ cJjAiJIj i>is^' j ttJsW J 

^Ull ^JISaA ciJU»- |*j iji^ ® ^ 

^_^J<i^c ® IjWj’j Jj— <-)^^ <-?‘^!5 (*'^' i 

i -O.-^ ^ 5/:?^ ii!yg C L.> 

J'ii IjJLn!! xjjb ^ ®gjlx*Ji bl b ■» e-?U4.AJ' ^JojuSi ei^.J; 

Jli' U^ ^jJu 

c/*^' J 

jjla^^ jf*l^ JJbLjJl yj3 cJD * ’ w^ - *‘ »^ (*^ 

^^J^^ ^ VJiiwclal J’Ji [fM lioisro 1^1 jJl jjiJj>». j 

Jl^Sl ^jfib j^'i^ J^l ^ Ci>l^Ull iXtae* ^ji jjlc ^ 

btJii LijjJic ljb}-*i )^lil! i>l^ cLX<ma> j b|^ 

Uy„ J6\ JJO 3 J(l% «;! Jblb >*: (J U ^IjJl Jia ^ JU. 

^ (►:^*^ ^ (J^t> y^'iVa* jjj-B l^j 


^ Khi, 

’ Read J—-L; 

* Khi, 

* Bead ji.), or omit 

”KU,iJj>, 


^ Read J-«ij 

* Khi, oUti)' 

* Khi, txS VI jjill ; perhaps ^bJl 

‘ D. in Khi. [»d^VI 

‘ Khi, UjJ\ 




•I ff fjAftU 

4}y(«JI ^1 WU Vn^Uie J.4.»-l ^.^1 j 

v^Uc JkA»>1 ,_jLe ^li^Jl iAtui tjjj^ u;?^ la-jjjti 
1^-c j u*'^' xj^ cwl^UJI mj» ^ t— >W®' tjfJjl cyjJU' j 
^ ljSU“ j U- ^cUI iliww JljiSl lyiiisl ^ j jWI ^ 

j ^ i t J ka>U(> 

iX ^ J/^ ];*“ tSjSUll ^ (JV^^ C*^* 

l»^t S^LU j^j-c tdj {:x^ ^ 

^ ^ JSIj ^ 

^jl Uyi j Vi^i) iJL (Jms ^Sm} Jliiill CLJ;JS^ ^ j^yill 

4^4>]y I^yill ® JjU ^ ^ ^ IflAib ^ ^ ^ 

W J^. a*^V' u^ ^ ^ ^ 

v^*)yt l«i^ ^ L5*W 

j*J iILIi.^ 4J |»-<. U J> I*;}®* Lil y^>Jl JUj S^Ji^ 1 

JjLii]l iIm) l^ljui) 

j*l^«JI jJj iliLic iXfil v/j j*lla j 

xj *-^ J'j’ ^ ^ 

(J-j^^ (J>4^ <>jkwmo jjji j c-jj^Ull ^! ui 

j'ai jjx* u^iju u^u s j ^j\ 


‘ Om. Khi. Bead 
’ K.hi, i|^.> ; J . cjuu jyJL t 

J' 4^* i5* »>»•**'« 

'KUi, J;U 
• Read hji ^^'jil j 


’ Khi, (sU^ U1 

* Khi, 

* D. in Khi. 

* Khi, h** c*di I*! j 

* *71;*“ t;;^ 



Cr-ii ****^ *»^’" * ' ** - i f* **^5 ^ (j} »X*«r« 

(iT?^ **'“ fi^Jji' ^ia*^!! ^ULLmII IfJUe 

ti^J*^ j ikiAar* Sj^ j S.k*fl]! ^ 

j*}*! H 4j,«k: ^J i)\j>- ®jj^l Ji 63 fj) 63ae* ^ 

UT* *(V^' (4* i ^3 ^>r^' 3 (4^ 

^LaJji It^ji ^6 j Ijijj {ji J-^ UT* J di {Jj^ 

iMi ,ycOLflSl ^ 6m} S-'iiJI jTj jJb j u-a^jJI 

ci^^UIl ^^1 ^ cdU UJ^ 

Vi«yii-^v^Ld ^1 ^ ^ic ^3! 

^1 jJl ^ ^ ^ y^*u>4il lj*aaJ^ 

|*Lo3l iLi^iiXSI S^AS- iLiSa::^^ Um^m* d^ULiit iJks-^ ^^^ 34 !) 43^j^3) 

^jJ ^ *^^****51 ^ j u-^1 

ij! ^UaLJl j%J— Cll ^j} 

aJ ^ {^^Sj viAIUo yb jj 42 ;^ ^ 

y yU^Jl ^ ^ J 3 U^I ^ 

^ Sax'* ^ j^31 4)3^3! ^ ^ ^ <k«m; 1^ ^ ^Ucl 

jjjiic- ^ 0|^U3\ j 3^ (3* JljJ *T** . “* ^ ^ 

\ju^ j 

w 

v.J^ U^ IjJlS jj^ iccU^ ^ l^ SAst* 

^^ 6 c vJi^ ^ cy];l«l' <4^ e^J 

* Khi, J./J1 ; Kdn. jyXj' 

® J^1 


■ 

® (j^t «£*«<• j ? 

’ ,.^V1 


f?"' 

vJ^ 4a^ 

t. ' •* w 

f!? ^ 5 ^*^3 ij^ W3>J 

u-«ll Hi.« j*j 2 jXJI ^iX*!l (iT* vJ!^ 

«}M (J-.UJ1 W *^5 *^' ‘■''^’ ^ ’^■^•'* 

^jj jj^«J>c ^.gic Ubv'nIm 1>L« |k i3^**»»«<# ^ 

il 

cy^'I jjjJ J-iiJ! jLJ Jyu«-* ^^J cujI^UIl 5^1 « ^UJI ^ 

^Ic ^(se^LaaII tit^> 1 j ^ 41^*^ 

.«! »• 

t^Uji ^1 J.^L»I) U) j ^;«Vc >— a^i 

jU* ^_ji’ ^J^ J«-.I 1^1 jLJ jUIl wi-flill Jjbl 

^jJI yb Cli^U Uli 2^ ^U^Sl ^_jlc ^fse^te ^ dXU!) 

\^ ^ LilUiJ ^ ill ^j£ ^ii£ JaI 

Jcs^i>j2j 4jJI V^ ^* jjjil •jUi} lAjyJ ^^|y£■ 

b*l^ 42^*^ t)^.?*"' **^|* 

•> 

3 *^J sj^ ^!if^ vy <-i^ CL^l^JI ^1 J.-fl-JuSl 

l^L^ LlJb J jV^^ 4^ ^ ^ ^•jJ 

i^AXMjJ] ^1 l^JtfcXio l^iiJ I ^x-ft3 

lAfcvy*; ^St |P fc)j***A*« ^ d?l^U!l j 

JC*i\ ^ ®J5t>J^ |.J CLJI^UI ^ ^ 4>jluJl ^ 

y^l 4:;^ iVkar^ ^^1*>J1 jJ ®C1.>^J1 ^1 jJ * 

Aiu j^; ty’ e;? -? ^Ci>!; c5^ 


* Bead J^aiJLI jla ^^1 
^ Bead U*o» J^j ^ 

® Read ol^Ull c;? 4 ^ ^ 
’ Om. See note 69. 

H 


^ Khi, ^jtfA;;i j5j J^Jj Jij 

c;? u^4*5' J' 

® Khi, ; Kdn. ^^1 



uwU j cJjXkll v_jb Uj y;l S-^^1 Jjj 

(iU45 IfriUi ^ CAIj ijJ' Uu/ 

t«««<V;}^' S I^jJlC ^i^() j 

adJ! Ji adj» <oAaJ! ^jjus ^ ) UjJb l.»^ ^ 

l»i*j ^ aidjlc Cli^ii^asr ^>mJ \j>i 

U.<!|»-i) ja^\ ^JC3 iil^l IfJl 

J#)\ vi-y' rJ^' 

v£^i^ J j»^. {i)i !►“?■ (^r* ^aa«*J Lei 

j*l^ J ^ j^L^l ^^jI 

^ l*i (^^acjLa!) (X4>s^ £« ^j^f-<aLju*4Jl SjCjJl 

M Ml 

^L^wiwl S^JSr ^ ■ L » i tXXC ^cljJI 

ji^Le ^ ^ ^ tiT® 

e/^ jij ^ i,/^' u’ 

w ^ Ml 

IzbS^ ^ IfLt ^ j\^ 

^^iXC jA mXMi*^ y V»j' 4)^«*IMWC ^ LT^l 

^yl fl a w 0>jit«<*4>l ^ * i l l (J.O^ Lo y i_^l^l 

I^i^aasAimI y auLiX^JI ^ ^■’’'^l/^^ J j^^LaJI * l^i^ *^ ' 


* Read J\ I 4 J J^. See 
’ J. c)^vl> ^e ^1 

' d J«fc 1 

• J.ysl'^J^I 


note 57. 


jy-fc 


' Kh. *»>. 

‘ Bead LmI 
» Khi, .JCL\ ; Kdn, 
‘ Khi, 3U 
‘ Khi, ^1 ^ 



(j/J^ y tMst* »X*r<a51 JmmI <.ii^>^^w^I X}3^ 

HJuJI iJa <1 JU» aU ^Jic XJ^«SU jyJl ,j*,UJI 

iX^lj ^”**“* 3 jLjjjl*« UJ^»* iae^’ 

w 

^udc C^^^)ijui«li <Kjdlaj>^ c)*^^ J 

j^'U ^1 j k^\jS J^L>- (w^) Vii^JU % 

JJ ^^li>llal**JI Wnj^lysJ^ j) ^l^nOvXTl 

«• 

^lx>v3 ^Hi^llll %jimj^ ^ 

^;A4kMJ1 Jt*» ^ sj!\j ^1 i ja^^ C!uil^ ^ l^tkcb ^ 

ij^ ^ c)ji CiJJij ^ ^ hj\jji[j 

^ ^y**j ^11 

ij^ar^ L}Jl»tX« ^.(^) ^ \,JjJ^^ (li^ fcXAar^ 

ybljsJ^ icjjj UliX^l ^ iiXJl ijJ^ ^ 

ta 

J1 ^ Ui 4yj ^ u-aJi 

Lp ^ JUi ^1 ^|^^^lau ^^Ui! ^ 

(i)^ L5^^ ^ h ^ 

^ cl;U j SjiWj «^Ali ^ JA^ UU ^ 

«• ^ 3 

Ijj^l ^ icjd» u» jy«j£ Jii 3 (j* 

d>SO j 1**^ Vt^ l^J^AO^ 

* £lhij %ju^ j ^ J I ' Khi, (^^Vl 

^ JM * Khi, iJ 
^ Khi, U^ ylA Im^ »«Xiii 




I«1 


.KLtJl j jSm.\ ^ JJaiS J *3 ^1 S-^» A» 

C^flC 1^1 lijb <w>N>*M y I»U1 |*U)) ia^ 

^ c,^Ul J Jc ^ ^1 ^1 ii£ii\ '2,^1 

^^'***i J jUiJR-J^I c)'^'®^, 41^^ ^j}j3 

^ iLlj^ ijrt) xJ^jJl ^ 

J ^ ^ ^ ^ I^fciJI Wbji |j[j ^i^Vj>' 

w 

^ISJU v^l ^1 Jliii ^ 

CiJJj (J*j uHl iji*c 1 ^ 1*^' J'" 

IjiA ^^jJt it^„\JiS£ '^)i\c1 ^^^^KOkil ^ iLiajJI C_»0>^ 1^1 

cilia ^ ^ |i^l liW^ tJ'A^ J \;-i IjL/^^ J 

l^ ^y-^llt U3^ j^Jl ^iij l^^l JUi Uabt^d-I Q 
(J.«ai31 ^ j^jUjuUU CJJj (^*^^1; -5^]? 

^1 ^^Li J1 Ul ^ ^^IjJ lL J’Jt!) 

XrnHyC^ ^ VjLAlfc) )j^ixft3 

^) y:^•:^**^ diA!3 ^-iflS^ U3^^ ^cXamJI ^ 

i-JUe V«^IJ) ^Uw ^ ^J*jJl ^1 ^Ic IoLa^J^ 

u^' '*>* l5* v)^ u?-^ j i:r* L/**:;'^ 

yjb UJi (iU^l S»M <tijl loUsK^I ^ ^Um j jj;i«jJI Jx 

^IxLyl i^J ‘^i^_J iljiiJl L.v'sjAsC 1^1 

jUijI ^1 CLA^l } Jfjlij 5! ^1*> Jjib J CAJjJ 2iail^ ^ 

yAb U W '/-" J »P' J1 »j1ju:1 

vsJuy) J KJu3) ci^^Uai liJU^ 31 ,uUai 3 |.U31 ^U a^jJl 


“ Om. j 
‘ jii? 


* C>a*l. tU ? 

= 3^' 



I*« 


^Ue ^ juJui! 


VlXio fj^JkC CUaa^l y 

w 

lity4}l.i*M) j ^ ^yAXA^] ^ ^yLojl ^ ^ CL^j^ljJl ^1 ^ 

^ iXiaA— > ^j|(Xll {•j^} ^L«sl>> ^jr^ 

jS>lac^ JlSiSU [j*y^ ^ ^ ijy**^ 

JO !^l^l J J^\j cj^l ' iJV ^ ^Jj uJSl UU J ^U\ 

w . ^ 

uv U^ l\X*yr^ JLI^iXII 

^ j^l ^ ^ jdJl ^ J^l 1^ ^Jj Ijii 

ji!l ^ Jilll tixi ^ ^__5^ ^ 4j|;]/-^ 

^:;^ o^ (^ ^ cT^l^' ^ cT® ^ ^ i^r?' 

^J^ ^ CU^l y 1 j 

^L<aa^^ *xlL^1 Ia5j J Ij^ 

^ic iji^^sxiS ^3 yt j iJjtXll Viyi^.xf y 

I^JLSS:^ ^ iJioijC ^! ^ 

w 

®i«JSl ijitS- yj>SjaS Jjl^l c>X*j j iX*^ 

M 

(..^sr jjjl ti^lU j 

^j^W)L**]l ^fclXJl 1^9 

^-Ull Ijjcj OUio ^^LLJl c-^y^ Uli Ul^'.l 5^ ^ 

KiiXi *>»-lj fj^ i^jjjIsImJI (J^^l jJ^l ^J^ XaIj 

Jji^^ (_j(.U31 jys-ftiU ^.^\j Sb jJj Vilt-SiWl J 

(.SiJii’ * 'bjb ey^-fljl Ja iJjjil S- "^r!^ (J^ 


» uuii ? 

‘ KM, 

^ Khi, oJ -ki 

j^ic \yJLi (j1 


> Khi, udJ 



VX 

* *^ »® ’ 


? 



baA>-)^ W j ^1 IjX«ti<»l 

^Ijlklc , cjil < sil Vl g C 1 ^ I^V***^ C«\-AMjk4Jl l)*?^ 

ii Jl^ (joJi\ isiyj iljjil 

(^3 11 )'*^**^' 

ijOift c^llUii ^l<iJl U 1 j ^j-yi Ijil^ j 

JUaC CL^iSJbc^ ^ ^cIamJ! ^ ^jf^J>" ^JIa3 iXm) 

Lmux^^S^ Li^lc ^ iM^lj^yMukC ^U*>..4»J ^ ^l«X4Jb 

^CAJiX^J itt.il <Xx5^| i)cij<jJl 

3^*^^ U^'^* i^s:^ ibJli" ^1 J^bl 5*^ yl tX^* l^ijjj ^ 

«l 

^^lixSl cJ^j 1 *^ '3^_Ji ^ i^ojc* yjlj 2 tl 

SyS^U J ^t5 J j*Ul j) liM> 

L>.>l<T ^ jii‘\ j}^\ cj' e;^ ‘> 21 ; ];Jt* Ao~ CLJt)'^ J 

<U-« Syc^^ ^j;j 21 jT 2 fC Jkiae 22 ^ 

j iijO.il V-,-% 5 }sr jyl ^^jtdai JuL« iUs^'j 

^^„jj ^ (X^ JCA*la5 ^ j l lfl.g,w>»5 i)UM 3 Ai\ 

^ ^dxgj ^Im»-^ ^ AiJ 

^1 ii^iXS) fc)l^ ^ S-^ (^ 5 ^ 

Jlft5 ibo^i ^4^ y^ KJ^ Cf^ -5 laii^ *X? ^ 

IsAam LJ S^lXll ^mm,0^sJ^ ^1 ^5 ^ ^Jw< 3 ilL« 

XiiyJI ^j^iiSl CJliXSo ^, 3^1 ^ 

iXi Jl 5 J 5 /®^^ ClJIam S^Ac JUaw J 


^ Khi, ^>, 


- Om. -! 


^ Read J-^l 



jt jyuJl ^1 hLA /J\ U ^ 

(^1 4(Jk2t> |ii^^iM. )(3l ^^i!!^l 

CT* ii)^ 4-^^ t«^4^ Uo J[jt j 

^ tJ^i 4^;^ 44^];^ \^j;^ ^ Xt^ v3^ 

1^^ 42lii?t,^^l Ua*lb ^jpnAi ^ ^ 

4X4^1 f^S j^! j 

Aa^li ^ ^^SAJt p ^ Kuiy ‘^1 ^1 

^Uo^ ^1] ^diAit^tj^ 4ii«pi.AjjaC 

1^ S.jil ^.-oi:^ ^1 jP IsawJ) ClAlj OA^U 

^ ^l!^»>wC«ti <)cl | *«yJl ^Jjtl ^ ^ 

M 

^JiVC J ^ U—ft—Cil ^ 

cJaI <^k4Ju) jj <)(^jL4ill Cmw^L^ X> ^JwC’ ^ O^C^sa^ ^ 

^lar^ ^ ^jpAj ^ ItojJL ^^lall 

iuWi JJLiXt CL>U U! ^ <jt4\4*^l JfjWt in^ [tP* ^ L/!y^ iiUiJj 

^ Jjl^ iJL4*w«4^ ^ 

ii5l4«; j\ ji*** ) ^ ^ 

A . » l fl w^^X<o ^lac^ iXA^JkSo^ tXAac^^ C^*** ^ *^^**-1 iLf^RJUM j 

s> 

l5^' c;];^ ^ e;^ J ^ 

JwaLo ^ c4 ■ ^ v::.^^!) 4^1 ^ tJ-aUl jy^ 3 

idJ) ^^3i, 3 *^J (J^*^ 5/^ e;^ 4_5* ^ 

jJ i3j jJl L-?lar^^ 4^ KZ^i^ ^ 


* 

* !K.lii} jui^ ^*^^im} 4*)i iiiV j i»M. ! ^ 

® Khi, I4UI JJULi Ju-jj ])-A 

u.«^t ob 


' C#* ^ 

* Khi, iUy* ,^V>i> 





^ immJj^] immJ^ ^ ^ 

I)**' J' jJ^ u;? tsiW J^' u^y' 

. ..*• f • M “ 

' yljUi) Cijiil S^S*U iX M^ i O wJ ^ 

i:;^ “HJi <— ^ \jb Jjb Jli _j l<>31 If izJ^ iiyt^ 

131 Ifu *,_,W' i:;^ J' ^ J c:^s^ 

> ■ 1-^i* l^jCi.* ^yi Ijjb U^l 

*ji,ji ^ Lt'^' U* '■*5^ 

f^^l <J^ LS^ > ^l*» |*Ai ‘^,i> ^• 

iiciyi ^j>i\ CJb^ j IjA 

^,^1 ^)^^11 ^^1 1^*^ XjL<^M»4>5 W ^ k^Mifr C^!a^lL> AXhti 1^9 

^1^ ^1 Jcl^t^ll bfcXZb ^ ^^iiSJl ^ ji 

late^' j iyJ-ailll (w^l iil^ ^1 »Tjjbl ^ 
1^. ^Uall ^,^li4Jl )j^eMUi*^ 

L«1 j ^l^tXil l»JA^l (,5^ ,J4* ^♦*•'1 ^1* CLJbljj^ CS^ 

O* Jfs^-til luislAll iiSaJl jc (.^^ajLjUll ^;:J^5I1 ^ sSyti 

m* U-» ^ ^j^lj ^^jJl 

k^A)iJb4> ijiJ^ 1^1 0^} tiRf*- j sUil* ^l!»i-» 

•jJj ^^IjJl *>7^;«11 «^1 (^ i^Ase* ^^AC■ i3^1jjl *j»;^l ^yil 
jjj4>a 11 ^1/*“^ XJjiiXll (^3 I— a« * > C j ^jf,>ill «a»ja»' t^cLtf 

w 

|>ibAjiilyo J jiALa^ j ^ |*Jb^Lfc»«l ^ |t^ ^^U)l Jlj^l J 


‘ *=^vi 

• jJiKUl ? 


^ \^'itti8 o><r^ 1 

* 

»;>ii 




I®( 




^^ys x JLaSi «xac ^^HsUm]! jLK«ti ^j^\$ c^iXo^ 

Jt^Sl Ijjb Jl*i ^ ^ ^lJI^ ^ cUai JiUlI 

S^aJU JmO)! ^ ^1^1 c:>l5jijU 

^jtl ^ ^Juaa^fi!) \^y^ i ^ ^l-J! 

[^^yo ^ iJit^ ^ 

cilJi Alo Uli ^ losE^' UUi U^ CL^I ^ 

U^l ^Jl ^'-iliasr^ j (jbjJlc I4JU ^ ^ ^;U:JJu 

LilXi ^ |Jl»m. 4 iS 1 C^Le I4A3 ^ ^ ^ ^laW^ ^ 

^ Ujic J\j^ ^ ^ 4)43^ 

^JLP' CL^ LUyo Sni ^liXie ^ ^ IjttXic 

^ jjLLuirfl ^ ^ 3 ^ ^t^L^Jl 


A)L^ ^ 4)cil^ Jmu 4uLI ^ ^ jJUSI ^1 Up^Li^ 

^ c;ir^ J W ^ Uli ^;iUSllj 

^ UyjJlC Ib^l ^ ^U-li ^;iUjfll lUU ^ 4 O 

^AX^^Lm jd Ixn flffw ^ l^y)) Uk^XiO 49^ .^UgiMl 

^lOL 4J1 (J^Ad- l^li jjo L* ^JlpiiJl 

^j|3j^^ l_c«^l CL?4 XCioI ^ |t33 A^iXssJ^ j ^Ua!! 

l^xi !yX« ^1 j ^ lylc ^ ^ 

<^^5UaMA 3 »- ^ <xxm# J^3I (iT^ j^*£’ 4^Uil 432^31 

d^U^i )^\o iXi 1*^1^ ^U*- c)^ l^^ji 

w 

jJL ^ '^ia*: j' j/ia*- ^^.sW' u;^ J>/^ 

ici^i m xi« u^.^iisr lu j^yi » 


3^1 

‘ ij^ 2 ^® 


‘/UJU 


' jJL* 



^ Li5^ ^ }^ ^Jw-ai^l 

^1 l**^ ^ l^lSl ^ ^’^1 ^ ^’^1 

^Jj3\ Cl^^-iel ^ (J^ j*^ J'"^ 

#s w 

^ ^ xULlir*- ^11 iXuJ Cl^y^JU 2U»1 (J^i>«J! 

c-JyiAw j CL;lyllall ^)AjU ^ <xw^l ^ ^j 

w 

liT^ ^ ^fcjj&Lio ^^.«sa!1 

P W 

^1 J^iij iij\ ^ (J-^sfl^l ^ ^/jo\\ Jijc 

It^iX/io 5SiX> io! I ^d-jiSl lLAIS* Liu’.^ 

ii**! ^ £y< <U3 ^5 j*jW^ ^ 

••'*** *** 

^^<3 i^-4ll ^s” C^aUo 4j^i>Jl CuLo LiJ 

Lyjic I^jXil j Jl^l ^ l-w '^lai- 1*^ c:^A,!i^ 

iiJy'*':W. J y 'J (;/® } •^yiksr'^ ^ (J^j^ yjl 

M 

JV'f 

JU ^ ^ILI^j J l ^i>tX^ j ^Iaa/« ^ ^yiouJt 

c:^ 

^il l^iio <3^ ^ lall ^ 

w 

^yX«jiJl {^^ji (J*-AA>^JI ViAl^l \>ZJy0 (J.A5 L— 5S*ar^ 

(J 5 ®" J ^ ^ -^* ^ 

• *• !!.***. “ 

CLjU Uli iOl^JJ j^ftis^-Aw] ^ JwiA^Jl yXJ ^ 

6 *** 
(j-fls^ 1^ i^w-o ^ J''*i ‘-r^j J-fliJ! 



Si 

»^;!n 


* J. and Klii, jjljc 

i MdlsI* |Um • 

^ ? J- J J 

» Khi, 


(JJ*^ 







j aim ^l<Oi) > II 1 1 si 1 ^vW C">1/^^ t)"^ tlT* 

lit y ^Jiiirt.a^JI iic Ul j U)^_ J'j tJljjlSJl 

/uL»^ u;^***^ t-Jua: xUl 

CAJi ^ ^U» IfU jWb jJ j 4^<3 ^! KUll 

itJjlcl 1^1 J’>*>iJ) Uii libJac (J-fld- Lo S! jUii 

w w 

^yii _^\yi J'i Ul« ^1 uS-^'i viJJJlc a!u) cu^U' j 4i:^l 

ki 

JmO c-aJl iM (j»i^ LS^*'“ (J“^' \J^ J-.fla>»51 

M 

ij^ f L5^ 3 

JlIcSl Jly>-1 3 <— J-fi?. 3 

^^liu 2li jp ^1 (J^ j j 

^ jy^iXAl] 1.4]^ S«3Jfc ^ ^LjJ! ^ J 

CLALiJI jJ\ ^ ^ xj^[j iXjjj ^ 

^ w w 

(JuifuJl ^UmS jJlJl \yo^\ ^ 

^ w “ 

3 j*^* (^ 3 ‘^yi 

c^U ^ ^ iU’^lo iu^UI c:Jli? ^ J-^Jl 

4)uSl JkJtafli ^ LoaSX© lijb ^ ^ JUj 

{ji Sasz'* ji^-Lo l^aftJl ^ ^1 

c:^\i ^ ^ ^ IiXA^ 

liT^' j *-«•' j 4^i5 J* J 

w 

0**'*j^ v3^ 1*^! ^l^flAiJ ukd <)UaaJI j 

^jjyrfix. jkiJtfcXic Ijl^Ai ^^iSl 

^l^aall ^ l^t 


* USi.? 1 


VJ' 



liji 1 j ii (*y ^ ur* 

J>i.iJJ j IjC l-J^AJi Jw^4il J <xl^ ,_Siij ii-a— Cwi 

iLljjJ! j _j Cr^ 

l»Je»«4 <10 SI ^w5 S 8^ j ^ i.Aj ^_jll j la^*v« y 

^^^£. la^ y ^Ajlc y ji \j\jl * LeV \jt y <ltjUK v::J^ j <)o1i ViUio 

O* J (^ ‘ U^ ^jH f^s ];!/• 

&> y;-« l<^ (_5» ^ 'jjiSy* U vjJ;ljul 

]t\2b Uol j 

tJJii* jJ ^ ^<Ui lLA! 2Lc\io 2li ^ 

(J^ C^l ^ Ud JyiJl liift 

[^Lo Vi^^l pic 5 cLJ^ Jji ^>«uJ j’x U^ ^i-c ^ J 

Jij^ii iw JI JOJI i>n cUji , j>r,^ 

J*flS Si V'jU^ ^ la'J^. yi J>. Ui 

j^IjmJI f c t liT* 8fcXAC 1-40 8j0 CmAIl) ^^3 ^^y 

JIacI ^ Lg^-i<D jJj <X.<2L^ ^44 A*jJ |i3 <XX40 lj^t<X>- ^ JC-W 

Iaam ^j^li^iSI aJ! l^A^ SfcX^.^:>' 

L-iir^Ls^ ^ iiiX^^tiyC y^ ^1 *m 3 i^ilj ^ijii jfc- 

j 5;J£ u-A-ai i u^ j *4^^*" vtr* s 


‘ Khi, *jiy* (y-^ 
’ lOli, ,y\l»-» 

.41 Ski.l ? 


’ Read ^jla^ 


R^hij A j lfr y 4-1 

* vU 

=* Khi, A oJlii 

* Khi, cth^ykl 
‘ Khi, ^ 



rv 


w *** w 


jiaCJ\ (._.A>'L0 (J?j;».*ii 


J1 ,l*io JiOjl J 2i^ (.J-C*!l 1^1 133 

<i!l S^ J'i’ yi*?" (_jl=t* 

Lllx^^ ^^am~a11 Lm^J& 

M 

(i^ (^ 5 ^ 

C^Ass.’^ ^ Jtli! 6j^ ^ t\9^\ ^liaLJl Lh ^ J 

^ ^ Joi* (^jJl lLAUJI ^c ^1 ^scuLal! 

iXASsr<>„^ 4xi!l Jk^ ^ 0^1 !jki) Cl^Wi Jt4kar< 

^ ^ Alib C-AIaSI 

w '' g *** 2 

J 1^3^ J <)J'^>kc! J ^>j 

Ul ^ T5 CAIaH ijS^j KiJl ji_^! 

j* ViAWl 4^^ (^^A4J1 jJlj CIpJK^I ^1 C^'k^ 

J (iT*^' kiJjL* 1*^' ci^*-tf ^_ji51 j^jSSxUl 


Head ^j;:«lt U 


* Khi, 5^ 

XLi^ Ifi ^ 



Iaam tJ****^|^ Lo^^kiD ^jJU tX3«^\ 

J*l! J^d ^1 l^^l J^^ll ^ Jcl ^t5U‘ ^1 icO.>lJl 

tjva>! ^ ^ lIAJj ci.J^fli ij^^d ilcil ^^liil j^Jb^i^ 

^ SJo-I^ ic-U! 

ji' ic^A^ d^'l^ ^ i!2U dyJ! 

L5^ ib^lraJ^ Ci^ily A-kS!*-! ^ U--a ^I d#^!j 

^ V-5^^ ^<3t <cXf^ f ^ y^ 

Ml 

^_jS ^1 ^ 1^1 ^_5■^' h.J'^ J''j' J 

4 ^ 

L« l.A>ij ^ l^4»Aflsr ^ 

lai ilcl \la> 5 j^\ 111 U1 JjiS ^ ^ 

J*jU ty^ d^LgJt ! J U JjaI ^cl;Ij^I ^ 

<kI ^ *5^^! ^ ^x-Jm^xII ^nx*** bi.)jb ^ L-i.^‘l^*2i 

c>Aj i;>^lbLi ^ 3 ^5'w*/iJ! 

»*» w 

j^LioIj 4XA>i.4w« ^ 

<0.11 Jm^JI \j::^su1j yli <0 ^1 (Ji^y iJCioj^i 

^ jsIacI iX5 <oIl (J^- 40 - ^ 

^j^^aw.£v 1 ^ ^ <xaa 1 || 3 ^ 


* Read 


1 


Khi, jjj 



w w 

^jJ\ Sj^J] KJu!l ^Ic ^4^^ 

*iwiii J^*MyXMM4il) ^CA*«SC ^«X4£ 

L<jj J^AJ j 

liT^ (^ iil^ |r®^ j ^1 iu»iD^-« 5 ^ i*;^ 

W M 

^iLXs^^j «\J ^ l—A.j>«i^ (JwC t^Sj ^ ^1 J 

^AaC ^ft!i£l4il\ jytAX^\ 

\j^ ^|;ftlrAll ^ [x^ >|y«Sl jj^\ 

l-iLxcl liJl ^yuA*^ ^ J^,j^ w— aI! 5«J*wio yt ^ JIaII Lo 

iJyili USyio Uol ^ Ui^jllaSl ^ 

Ml •** 

(►*«j } tti^fi*** [is'o f^.j^ wIa^ ^1 ^y) <a» 

U WJ l/ tJy' ^ J 

Lo V. ^ {jp^ 

tM^yo Jydl (►■‘ir*' 3 (ji^. Vv '^•" liT® ''^V® c^' Cl^ia- 

«s M 

^^yUO) Up ^^^»AW|a 51 jdJI ^ \yc] |»^amJuI |(^ (iJ^lM«iyM jj 

Ijl^ l»ii Ufcjl^laJ _, ^le^31 5 ^! J.jju 

i^A^l C^.*)ij jjj 

^(mmiI^I j 2/^ ^ c iS ^j' jjJ ^l*» 

l^jJl &«t)ii' {JjLo ^t<c X^ImhC j,S^ J Vi5^ 

l_5^ J 1^ _J 

(J^ j ^ tiT* ti)^ 3 SvXifi Ift^ 

> J. 5 U 1 ? 

* Khi, ^1 
^ Khi, 

‘ Khi, na 


* Khi, 

* >1 

’ Khi, Axa AmwM^&^L* 
® Omit Ijifcl J 



J uJSl ^ SMJ ^jU jjlc ^lfy^J^ ||A j W Uy ^« J} 

s^jAmo 31 |Jii 1-J31 S;mj: j C/!y^ 

^cUU) «iUj c-^ ^ viUa j 

I*1j 1 < A ^CaaI ^^*ljJl j^a a \ 

^[jA^A-Sl Hi L* l^cliill iX4t>-l Ia*m ^Iji^l ^ UbOkM 

uA*i (i/^ o^ liJ^ 

•* ^ *** »« 

U1 Jli* sa^\ ^ ^-10 jjiib ^ 

l^jJa^ OJb ilj.^1 KUS! ^js■ ^Ji 

I cAi J^^Ui**)l ViJJl) ^^SijCs JkA»-) 

W ^ *4 

J^\ aU'o yuj^\ ^lc'i\jX 31 mJ U J1 tDlLVl 3 <d!'j 

J?V y jya,X^\\ ^^xlty)] tV4k:>-l ^ Iaaw CJ^xi 

^ ^.^iaXW^Jl |*Uc3l ^1 ^-X/.A4 ^ 

aUU C w-^lflll ^1 tX^ j 

^/'*\^. Cul^K^Jl ^liLol ^ l^JI 

iw jJl ^^^i •— J'-<'*^ *— ir**i ^ li3Ll*.l ® J>/«o-l 

Ci-si^ ^ ^j^1a-:J^ J'S A>X*1! 8^1 Jj^iiil ^ji 

^^y*‘J'^ ^1 tV«w9-l 

iLLUll 8^' ^_j)ic Ul»-t> ^^fis^ ^'.^1 jU-,31 j 

A Ml ^ Mi 

j (^IXim3I ^ <A^ 8.AjAmJI 

u 

j^j;}X.^-*!!^^^5}.4o 1 JlSi 1*1^ iJaI ^ *-^|j 


* Khi, ijil, see Makrizi I. 449 

* 1 [»l5«^' J^la- 


' Khi, aUI xx j >\ 
• Khi, 





rr ijUc ^^^1 f.:f 

“ . 1 « • ’ u 

w — ^ u«J^iJl j u.»^la!l j 3 ^^3"^^^ {*x^ 5 

^2Sr j l^fl^lasr^ j ^ • iw^!! ^<3 ^ |_^c<Xlf^ c;^' y/'-" ijkd) 

LHAlti) jj L-jys'^ t3W^ <30cl^ Iam# ^l^cl 

C-^^. Sii iUl^ ^ ‘ir^ V^ ^;1 

M “* m 

^ JUju jSWI ^ L^‘:^^ 

L«a«^W<K ASC ^ 

l<3li L — ^ ;„^*'*:^^ J'^^^11 

^ ^ L^^l ci^-iss: j] ^ iLiJt 

i3 X lt)l ^ % ^Iaa^Ij U— ^^*11 iijnf^* 

^CI^Ala*- ^ ^IxcXl’j ^ u-iawLaA!) Cl^*l> ^^51 

5i'*A^ ^ L»-^smJL>-) ^ -^l>fl5J! ^ ^l^iilt 

c3^ 3 3 J3^^^ Ki3 ^ ^^A/^ <Xi«42^ 

e;'^ v^-^ ^'^1 ^ jij^\ J^\ U^' 

aJ \jij^ {^ I^A ^ ^Lol ^ 3 

»Aa*# ^yi Lmm^Ib ^ ^^Acs:^^ Lftl^- Cj' lLAJj J^tii 

^^0 aJ ^ IamJ ^^*^ gsr 1*^ JCAiO Jfjt»AOy<f 

|#wA« ^ ^AmJ ^^(3 dk> L-o iy>K>#Jl ^ ^ 

Uii sjJlx ^ c—ftl^ ^ cJ^ c)^ J c-i»*aAJl 

fc}!!!^] ^5 ^ ** ^ A^pd^l ^ ^^i>^Laj^ 

M 

^ Klii, o^ ; perhaps vx-U^ ? I 

■ j^* I 


v 


‘ Yak. 

= Khi, J'd^,i; 



rr 


^ l 5^ Jy liT* i 

^i3>.4iU ^J^ ^iU\^ ^ VJ!i*»^ii^-<> jj 

£v ^ Lr]; -? 

C^i^ ^}j CISi^^ gSM * 

gJiJl <ui ^ i^Ajs^] jyi gSi 

(J?w4j IJlc LLto- -? ^ c)^i 3 

t-j'js^' tiT* ^ 5 1^ ujUA" j^^jCui] J jL*^ 

^j*.A<iJl Joe U1 j iiT'^. '■^ J'^' t4^ 

CijJai Ij) J J^\ J ^JJ^y»S\ 

•— *;*i tt»' o"'^' cf*^- ‘•^' CT* '•^•1; 

Ijl ^^.UcUl jl iJL^j ^Jo\ 

c._^iw« ,_jk ill g-<a!I ,^^1 ^ jj;l c^-owU JjJill ^®Jilftc yfc 
g.^iiil I ^*y^l ill liAiii U j ‘^^5 <_5^ cl^ 


‘® J. »;J 

' Kill, aa..»U ^J«ji 

» Khi,' ^ 

* J. and Klii, uu>j.* 

»* Klii, hd\jj>i\J 

’ Khi, J1;V ; J. JUU 

» Yak. ij^JU 

* J. and Khi, 

“ Yak. l«J 

® J. and Khi, 

■ « Yak. UV 

• Khi, Ike 

»» Yak. J^lSe 

’ Khi, a^yU 

” Yak. ^1 i'U 

* J. and Khi, Jl 

$ Mti 

« Yak. 5V 

® Khi, 



ri 


^ <yjuU 

u-i-i^ Uii JU 3jib 

• ***.. 

^^^ji*ip ^j|S^ d^liXj <XAiS!i\-*wl ^ vilJlIi) 

L5^ J L5^ 

viJ.Ull ^il Ki>Jl ^ }iSc^ ji' 

^\j^XjC ^11 ^Jw*i3a11 '3 tX*A«t 

l^jtii 3^— ^.tl jJ C5^ L5^ 

^Lss^ ^ 

yjULx^ss^ <jum|^ ^ l)^ ^ ^ ci'^^ 

^JL)j^^\ 1*1 <w^il^ 3^’^^ ^jkil icJ^Jail 

^ Ui'J^^ ^1 <^1:3^ ^ 

tVjAxAM Vhmwx^Lo i^AC (J^*^ JulN4il ViALi#<^>^^ l^Asli? ^<ie Cm^^U 

c^ J^S! ^1, ^^Jb ^^is- Ub3^^ b 'd^ Lldi c:^ 

cl^Uo JwA-^^1 j ^ ^'ij^ ^ ^ii^lx-4ili ^1 iicsDo 

jy*CLXA^\ vX>*j3l ii^tXJI ^ 3 vX-UmI ^ ^^Ig 

" ^ .. t» “ 

^fliaJ! *X>ks-l l^ jir*^ iiiHa:'' »J»ac 


Js- ^ Ul 

U1 J * ^/«51 J^„ ol^, il 

^1^1 (waAiLJU Uil'.C 1.^'J lfU>,>)l l^flu Uij)^ ij^ 


=> Khi, ]^ 

* ])eest in Khk 


' Khi,^l 

= Khi, Ji 



>T!xjL^ Jjtl ciiJlJ /»Ui^ ^1 cLj4>'x 

ii c:.JU‘ 

*i\ |A* vjf/ U ^;\ai' «^-^l 

M 

.i-As-l iJ l-sJli' ^(3 jjl Cl-^y |P 3 t/^' C^ } 
tjliSl J»^l itacj.^ l^li ^ 

Ll.^ t5^ *X^ (*^ (*^^ 'j »— */"^ 

Sjfc Vj*^' ^ <J-***il ^1 j;;/'>«*5V c)’'*^ 

j'Jt!l“«il^b l<. L-aJi SL^ ^.3 J1 ^51 JSxjU ^1 

i_s^ 3 iri ^ ^■=="' 3 J^. ‘*;^» '■i=5'-=^ 3 J3i lJ‘^ 

]j^**Mo ^yj) ^ijji ;'jx' isja-Jl LilUil j 

iJJl iiiXAuJl (KiXiill ^ ij^***^^ yb j 

w r^ ^ 

1 ^Amj ^A^Sl ic^liJl JfJl ^b^ljJl ^'Ju j 

^ J^lc j4jC 4<!1 ( ji.J ^ ^ 

dJ^c) ^LwJl j ^ 

LH^^I 1^*1 ^ i^^**** (3*-^* 

^!l ^1 

|J. djlilil U-A^c ^ JliJl <)oL?l tiJ> ^1 ^ J^AJ^ ^ 

v^yt Vd^l ^ 31 ^/-^l 

{*x^ u^ J d-^j] (^3 

^!1 ^x^sy9 liit^U <i)^J] 3 


J. and Khi, ^*^!1 

^(XMMMk.9 ? 


' Om.j ? 
^>'j? 



KUl iyj w&4> O J J«I«*4J1 A^ a* ^Jj 

uj^ V" v:;^ 

^C<4l9l9 Ltl ^ <X»5l4g^4^^ ^ ^UUw ^ 

J t;:}^ J ^ vy 3 

c/^ cJyV. %mS^ CiT® vj2»^v*4i*w ^ 

(J^ ^ 0^1 jyi W^^. ^ ^ J'w&- ^ j*lr^^’ e/^ W'^*-^ 

ItiVA) ^ ^ iXiji^ ^dll^ Li5^ 

M ^ w 

Lei j .-/^ L5* tiXlj 3 V^' L5^ 

|V^' ij^ vJ^ ^Uic ^ J’^1 

^^^1 ^o L v-^-ij ^L^mimI i$ jCiiXJl^ di^Li ^^9k* 
^ ^l^kMiil ^1) ^ iXA^I Liii^'^-^ ^c^ 3>4J1 )$4X2b 

^ Juaja*wl 1^1 J'Jb ^ <3^4^] ci^Jb Sja/Jl iilUJl d^jt^l ^ 

Le j| il 2j^l <tJ j l^wJU 

^ (xX^ ^m^Ls^I l^l 1^ ^Jxflj 1^ U] 

t:J^. VP^. Cl^ ^ j ^ ^ 

CJIIh^mMmim ^ .J^" 1\J., 4)C^ ^^i\Il ^5 ylaST®^^ 

^gSfc\A<o ! l (\ASS^ <)dll i,X^ imS^ IcsA^l ^jjl ^ ^CAJtX^il 

^^IjJl tiJ^csr^ ^ £• J^ill ^ Jji.i>«J! 

W H) 

Ifc^ ^ Jj l^^^l ^^1^ ^ 1%^, 

^ 4Xim Sass:^ ^ ^^it tXxc l^laJl^l ^ lx£J1 ^ WmiAX^flSl 

^ UJ V— ^Jlar^ ^ Cl-y*N3- jP j 

w* 

I ^ ilClll^ 6 1 • Xmm 1^1 
’Uj? 


* l^? 



iji t:;} »i)' (*J* J *-r’''f" i:;^ 


OjJt SuSa-LJ^ 5^ 

i.V>^l Cl^Jb isj^ 

^.x^aJI S jsJ^ ^1 X4j^] cuU j*j 

U^ J^ u-ilar^ 

“ . ^ .. A 4 .. 

(iJm&Aa!1 ^ I^^Ij ^ 

kxM ^ ^1 i^»y 1 *^*^ {Jt 

^ w 

j U-^l^ c:^ >U^1 culy ^ ^^w>kJU^l ^ 

lil ^ juaACa Cl-o^ >L4 aw 3 Ui^i ^ \^1 J'ju ^ 

w ^ 

V. 1^5 l>3^ 

l^] ^ di.»<v^Lio • ^ssCUl^l ^ 1 

^Liel^ Lm^^I Sjojk^ P^Ai£>- 

^ j -? ^1*^31 ^ ^l^^31 3 c3as^ 

j~ii ^ j a fl .! ) ) Cn^Lx^i j ^ CkM &As^ *- **-^^ Iai^ ^i>A»ij>»l 

^ Jyjl ^bl ty4c*-l W (,,5^ ^ 

l^lc j lt\Asr^ 03^l ^ SS^AjOj] y ^ 

^\ U«1 J ^UjUU ^bki ^ i^ASK^ Loli ^^iV4Jt ^ £«JcU J 

^1 yfe ^ ^ILLJ! L^«jJu 


® Bead jJjll 
® Khi 444. 

’ Khi h/^j^ ; perhaps ^ 


^ Bead jJI^ 

® J. and Khi,^;^ ^ 

‘ Om. Khi. 



yt Ui ^S^sx,^ ^ ^ LH^ M^y^l LJ^^Ui 

^ iX^AMl ^1 jp (JV^ J ^a*rfc-51 

iuM# ^ Ujuw c:^SUi L-->’^ OvJb l»5^ ^ -? 

<XAmJ 1 2$i3Jt ^ JLJ*«4 a^) jj ^^,^:^****^ ^ 

viLU^JI jljJlc ^ ^ 3 ^ 

^Ubi^I) ^ .ioLJl 

w 

l^ ^ A^ar^ ^ C)]/^ UA^ L5^ 

^ A^^I <)L.!'»-A.‘« Uo 

^ ^ A-4k:>-l ^ '"^1*^ *^Ass:^ 

AJ^am jJa— 5 ^ l^iiO ^ ^ ^ zy^ ^iwj 

^’AaUl ^-453- 

AA;^] Vw>^ i^A-^^11 <X^^1 ^^ Aa)] ildll 

{jp 3 ^ { 2 ;^^^ 3 ^ 

.^'^' ui ^ (J? 

^oi Uclil ^ AA,^1 ^1 I^Um j I 

^5^ *iij6 i_jj j &wi) »^AlJ bUj u* bbbX«i ijl IjIc ^ 

tiT? 4*;:?*** ^ ' j_jic *" '—*1/^ J>*««1 

<i«Ml *-^ 'iii[c i^Jj^ _• ^'«i>!l jAJl ^jic 


" >► ’ 

’ Kuud jJlj 

' O^? 


* l_j^ 

“ J. aud I). 479, Khi, 4r4. 
^ «T. and Khi, 

‘ >Lll ? 



ii uiJU ^ dUwl^ ^ ^ 

^ <)Um» 1I CUlJ ^ Ujbi\rs.3 1^5 Ujb\l/^ 

U^Sar^ J 3 ij^3^ 

5 JfUai' J'^‘^ (*J ti)*^ } 

w 

l^tXi* l^jlc ^iA.«Lj ^ yi^wj 

^ ^LiMkXJl JLiC 

^ ^1 J'wib j Lil ^ ljk^^£iw« l> 4 k^j^]Li 

CJSjjs^^ idjA^ ^ ^ |V^^ v^LK t-j'^ 

ix'^ iia*il U 1 l^'^S yjG |Jj Uai-l 2 ) j Vla^l Lpi 

J* ji>#Jl ^ ^XUw .3 1^1 ^ 

^1 I^jaIcI Jli^ ^jIaII tyjo u-i^f^l 

|#-UAaw It)! ^ j,sJ^ ^ i>^l |*jJ ^IjyJI ijJLx^U t)^l 
^ IaIoc 5'w4.«w ^ l^ia*!) 

M 

iibtjlc ^IaaI vVa^I ^ 2 $^r^l 3 

jiji >Iaaa» 1 j Uic> ^!! jJvflSy! ^ 

l)''?^! ^■^'‘***^ ^ l)':^ i^Xm 131 j (J»ftl 

Ci^ ^ x«l (^>>1 |^t,y]l I^L^l 

w w w w 

^jSs^\ ^ ^ li>- (J*^yi yt 13 a ^1 lj£;'^ ^3^ 

'^ 4 ^^ Uo ^ J^*^) <x!l^ 

^’ 4 ! ^’ii^l »jjl^ ^ JVpjJI |J’w^ ^ C^AS-I «3jt> ^3 u->l 4 i 

| 3 U ^ Ja^I v-ilxi <ula»^ <— >Um»! 0^—3 

<it>5! Lo ^1 l^j Jl^l !3it> ^ ^U!l Jlif j 

" Khi, 


'* Lacuna in text. 

^^LJj\> Xfc*»l ? 



ro ijM ^ 

j ^< X< i y ^A^Am JT^ 1*.?*^^ Vm ■«i»»j>il j 

i»L-*ll j 1*^!^ \S0»jS liS^ h}Ai lUll Uji j 

M . W 

JUaJLgh- J'^ ^ 

w 

S--;^^' U^' Jy i3i«^l ^ ^<Jt£f Jl ^IkII j) C^^4i1 jA Lu) ^ 

,_jIjiJL»J] 

^ «. .. * 

^ ^ ‘-^'^ us* jifJl j v,5***w djj]^ 

t j {J^]; *— s!l Cip»ii ft «fl »k* ^ 

^ “ 1 “* * ♦ ** 

UU 1*^1 U^ JU j <uc j t_->’^ aUj-* 

* JubI j l4>^ty»-l d>n>l UiU^ j LfcCiJl )>>& 

1*^1 ^ 4_sjia>l j V.-.o^lSJl 1^ J jO‘'i\ 

^ Ip-U^ i <w-0^5Jl ^ Ciiuil^ ,^1 * Ci-JJlSi 

i:r» i c.’f -> 

illc J1 ^j-U!l J J.Aiiil Jjf, btj;j^ j CAIaj J] 

^^];)l c>as^* i— &»j (j^'^ JP S-''^ 

UjJj «-^l^ c:^ f'Uwl iiiilis ^ 
b liJjc <)JJI JjI iltyc ti/*^ 

^ X«Lm (JjU l^jls |tJuMi i-^xll b bs>^ Ib^ys 

|}u<>»-) y^l U^j' y^ lX4>»'l ij' l^ (jlSi yb y^-« ^ l«M 

^r****® ^ c;^ J ^ v^ 

XJL:^^ ViUl y^ J L2 .JIm ijs-j yjC 

* KM, y^ AeU Vbl ’'KM, «Xal j 

* J. iMbUt ^ Ivhi, vj'’*^ jkjiiuitflf 



oib liS J lyuiisr'^ dMj ^1 

^ |Jj cijlj »*wAmJ1 j &4aa:^l ^ 

Jyicro j«***^l j iUJUs^Vj^ d,»iL d-oj>- Sjli!) Ill CJJj |_jaW 

IslLil ^tSSsr"! 51 Ul ^ Ij'i ^;5I1 i/S J 

j*J Ijl (_fiiJl <ji_^l SJiiwl j V-*? 3 

It j <caJi^ jiLe 1^1 |*4)T •y!^ ^ (./3-®" Jj«^ (}j~i 

j*-lj (*^" (^ vLl^l 3 ]J^*— (j****"l 

3 j ij-o L^‘1 -fcs^ lil j 

«-» J*'* (*^ <-^'* ■? (-5*^ 

d.-l»« Aic y ii^JUl! |_^l ^ j d-.-x/kisC'j 

^3^ *^“ dp^lwt <yj It)! j I ^Ic _}® ^ 

^ylc (J^ ^ tlASi ^ 

W ^ M •** ., 

^ ^ ^iJC ^ a)!! ^ ^ ^ I II jj 

ly^Kji jjl c_^l U (ir* (*^‘H-^ 

t3kX«M) 31 *- ^ ^ 

ItyA Lttl 3 ^a &yx*M3 *-** -■1°* ^^^^3 

I*y3l» 1 jjb Cl j jvAs-l j>jju«ll «jl)Ju11 j* ^, iUJU 

^ j wl^ ^;j) J^l yt ^ J^i f«iJI c^. ^1 xi'j 

^ ^ LmmSjJJJ ^ LIL>'*mA> ^L4mm1 S(\AmjJ| 

CJi^JciAa^- ^ ^AkmJ |»^Ala ac ^ 1^ 


4 J^\\, ? 


* ildCJI J ? 


* u>? 



i^Ul ^j;SShU ^;U-yi ^ {J^ 

v,:>Jb ^U#i#l ^j-i iilLil i3Ui 

ijUfi^ ^uum (Xxc 


^UalAAi L-^JI j*A^ 

(J^^\ J***\ fjjio 

r-^' J' er- j'^i’ J ^ 

c;^U>.t j '^:J^ ^uLU^ ^ UUi’ ^ ^Um#1 l::^!^^ 1^51 

SJm4 Jl^ C-AJ^X^ JwJ^-Mrf jdLa)l 

M 

iJU>j>^ dJ ^j} Jy3 ^ ^ ^ 

^Ul ^ SI ^ ^1 (J^* ^U J^SI d^\ 

4X^ l^^ai^l ^ ^UJ^ ^4^ c^Ui31 ^Jl:: l>^ J^ji 3 

u«5S! icJl? ^ ^-UjL^ ^ 3 SaJ'iaJ^ ^ >l^lj 

^U; vy u^- ^ i 3 Ic’^ '^Sc^ IflSA^ 

JuSigv. j»yi^ ^ 2jwwi» ^ ^ ^ ^4»>- 

uT" (»«^ ‘Jy^. J u-^' Jj*-» (/ Ji! ^} 

j <— «!i U'.aJ^ *5 'Ac y;l j_jl! U*^ U> ^ 

^IaaAm/ J <dl4>*^l jj t oil jpo, j 

JL? iulc ^ fc^Aa:'^ JU 

^Jjbl ^ 4*Aac^^ ^^-aJI Jas***^ 


^ J, wVl 5JLU 




4,^aSlio ^ f^tjt ^ 2yrf£>^ L$^^ ^ 

^UJI c>^l ^)i ^ ^ i fcUar^ ^ ^Ic 

JU«M ^ ^ j L^2L <3CAam 

«i 

^^cIjJI XaCls^ ^ ^ ^ 

' w w » 

e;; L5^ 

^ ^ j^^SJ ^ 

^JC ^ jfcyC^J! C^LAI^I i$ *i^>®^^ j 

M M 

“ «. “ •• 
ijy^ 3 (J ^ ViT® L5^ ^ xilsK****^^ j 

j^J^itJ^ll l^J Jlib ^ ij^ kJ^ 

(JjLo ^ <^Uwx c^v4kj^j^ j (Xax^ I%\ ^ 

izji 3 l/^' 3 3 e;^' 3 * 

w 

j^^Jl^l ^ 3 y^, f^3 ^3j3^» 

Ci,)^ u»i ft A*>. O I ^ l^^x>jt\>l ii)^ ^ft-x<p 

ji^jU jji i.X>«^ ^1 *3m JC^l j 

^A^l ^ v--^!^ae^b ^ ^ ^JJL-ol j fcV>'l 

^] ^ ^fl ^ ^tUs-SlI ^ 

uiALiJl pi ^^*** 5 l)A^ j 

^ J. * I ^^uyn 



r I ^ <X;XAa1I 

j^fcXSl yt ^ 4jl4k^) L*/^^ 

jP 1*^, Jp Jjw]l J*p;^u-U ^1 ^^i;bl l^ ^ jyi ci;*^5^ 

l#i^lAj>*l UiJiJ] <J 1 

^ j iV4kasr^ 

Kji^ 13' ^ Ui^Ua>- ^ J^l 

4>^ ^ 1^ \J>'i}j 131 

j'^b b k,jj^^ 

^Laj ^*11 JCxilj ^Ic ^^*b l.^jjLjtl ^ fc)!^ ^ 

J^b Li* I^LiJlaC^ |J 1 * 4 !! |3^ ^;:J^* |^ j^^l ^^1 

^ j ^ mL j 3 j\^ cJ '^1 J |»^lPv>»**N<io 3 ^ i^iasiliip S^lae^l (Jjtl 
^j^]b ■ ^i**! ^5 4^1 ^^‘^l <5 ^ ^LAC 

^^^^^l.^-4Jl ^3 L^AaII ^^3 ^^,^^^^^1 AftAll Cv^ILl <)dl^A<A AJ» > ^ 

jao^ ijyJu!] ^*ui\i pS^I ^ “^LS^ l 5 ^ ^ lt® 

i*^!^ j£s:^Jl ^ Ir^* iirf 

Jjib <iduii] 131 ^KZJjyC Jd^ ^ Skls^l ^ 'd^lL Uli 
«• * ^ 

cr“ ^ ^ ^ Ls^ o* ur*^ 

HI w 

U ill, Li }yJas^ I^aaII cl^^} iX^ ^^1 ^ 1^1 
^ ^ {S)j4M 2j^1^ iieJ SI ji^jU 

l^ fl MiyU dx3^1 '^^yo ^3 ^IaIsSI j i^lia*!) m«%^4)l j ^^rc^ljfll) litAx* 


® Read 
* Read jL» 


‘ wt 

* Yak. U1 ^\ii ^\il>i;i Jlij 
A^-Ajfti 





r ♦ 

M m 

J ^ JU Xi ^|Ic! i Lo lit l^J^D 

ij^^ij V ^ l/^ ci ^ ui ^ 

. ^ j^l ^Ull Jl^l ^ uJ^ijJl ^ uJlftiS) ^ c:ji^1 

^.« tiT® ^ 

Vny^l^ g *- <^1 , y-a^l 3 ^ <J1^-<31 ^l^asrUwt ^ 

^ ^ ^ A-42S^ ^1 ^^IS)! ^ J^4kaK^ JUo jl 

w 

(i;^ <i)}-«^^ t-^jJl ,.,5^^^^ (iilt^ c;^ ty*at* »iJ^ jj»o 

tebJi \J^ cj'^ li;^' C* (*^ 

.illj _ja. ^ |»jiJI 4X.fcar* ^j£. yl |*4Le j 

liT* Cl^ 3 yc’-iJl ^1 tX.^cr'® ^J> ^_jlc ^^.Awi gJ ' 

^ (Jo'wftJl ^ ^Jcjar^ ^ ibla^l ^ ^ ^ 

]Sju^ <XXUIC Jkf ^ 4)U«J>>) 

^ W u^/ J]? 51 }i]y 


^-O J.4.i5sr^ (^^a! 1 <d*s^ Sr^^'f^ J^l JU 

^•A 51 Uj3^ j yt ^ ^lijl ^ 

^ w «l» 

^^l*-Jl iXAar*^ hxXi^ ^ ^ AC Ib^l^ XAmi I ^ ^ j 

t^' AAmj ^J^ u* iCiol^ (JiA^ 1 j jj^ 4X4>».1 

jdxd^ 31 ^Umi )_«lA»-l<g ^^yi, ^ j'^.'^ ‘ »— flJ! A iigl* 

jjjJJ _J lf4a*»j'i C— ®51 Liji3^ } Wiyo 

^ U* o-®^' ‘^'*** ui L5^^ cT* 5 

< i t<*». W: ^' ^yil »XJ \mm)jO diij 4jl>4lK^t J jj^J-Jm# 


‘ 4 * ? 


‘ u J 
= *1^1 1 




II XjiftU 

m 

^ ^U«l y^ ^jlfi i>»««i l;i>e lf*5ji a;i 

yt ws-!l» Ijjfc vlrU Jy) 

f 

rfil ||IC J ' 

UuJbl^A) ^ aJ ciJUi Dull iJL^Oj Uicl-i «ijb JU ^ 

j V«I1»*^ <XiwK J Ul^) jj 

w 

iUnAamAJ 3 3 jj 

i-*Jb oKj ^ ^ jlj jjjCw j 

uUb U^ |_ja ^ I^jIc la L aj j’-**aI1 ^j^UJu ^dSj li ^ 

Li^l^ Jli* c— jly ^1 \^y^ 

^ssOoIl Jjjl Jy! J ,^1 ^1 ^Jo Js. Uy e;.,,wii3«li 

3 w „ 

«Xk**i 1 ^ *^•^^ ci^ iXJ ^ (^•■SCViwiO 

J^- tiT® J di 3 

J^jJl ^ Ijiuit ^ l^^L^iU ^julJU * 3 

w w w 

^1 ^ ^jiii>li^#ii JcXio KJUL^ssm 

yuLij »-yj^ ^1 lii'j Ci^^ftc y JlHUil j Ijlu^l ^ 

^ j l c^tX^Afli yb ^ QQ^^tll t 

^jW ^ JU51 Ujtjliwj CLJt X .- v y v-aSaJI ^ ^a*J! j 

ClJo O^jJii ^Ujii ;_sJl BUiU 1^ JoJj u jJU-iJl J oxtail 
t^Aois: ^ liJJyo ^J1 4Sla ^ ij (j^sJwaAi iUis^l ViJllS 

iHl crjjJbla'j eiJUJl cJJilV l^JUl 5 Sl;^l 'ciA^li'l; ^ WlL 

l»! ^Lw (JU~4S'j JiaI^ ltX»-) jjdbt 3 ^1 j^l<w 

* iK&n> ‘'1 «<mI i^jj oj^ 

* (i £1*^.1 

’ jCS'jCi 

* ? 


’ y^w l;jV>._,? 

j J 

® 04X>^i l4^lj^lj ij^j^ 

$ Ulft 

^ cJUU 1 



» .. 1 * 

■ib^ f* Ls^ ’-*^ (Jji. 

^jj-gl<»>^ J liRjj^l j*^ ^J* |;«si5V y ’jbliJJb) 

^ iaolxAiJ ili'j Ami, 4^1 aUII ,_jI 1 ^jtSJUliflJt 4jU*^l ^ 

' fi 

tr*^' liT* j i_r^ ^ (*^ ,> f^''<^' i 

P •♦ *** M 

^ jdX* 3 ^1 ^iA! j j 31 ^jflt; 3 ^ Jj 3 ^ ysj 3 ^ 

J 

jJlSi ^1 ^ (J-^ ^ ^ 

lw«\i3»- ^ xAc XW^U |^^jasCVjl«aI! i\» ^^< (./^ 

J’i j yjlMJ31 CJJ j |.lftj f^sc jfx« j^lc 1*^1 lLA! j iJjU j_y ,_jasa_J-fl5! 

^.40 ^ ( 3^*3 ^ tys^\ ^ 

^_5* ^_55J J <**^ IjilLo Jljl ^1 

^ . , w 

^jtioll JitU 4^5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ll^l«3 u^"^ ^ Licii^^Am*.^ 31 |J JlS 

w 

U J ^;3l ^1 is^\ viAU jyni ^Ujlj ^.AJ i^Ujuaj 

hc[^ ^ iy^jj O ^ j 

M M 

t)l^l ^ JcxMj Wi— ^11 ix) ljfc3^ 3 '^AM. 5 ! 


4 

ff 

6 


J];' ^ c;>AII ? 

U V' ^ ^ 


L#kV^i*«M<« ? 


^ EIa.ll. i»^U» WW ujliiS ^[^mm 
^jCs i®\ 4 J 

® Kan, jj.il J«._i J.IJ ^ J 

(jf» J>>. (Jj 4 » j_/ 
•’ Kan, or SiM ^ 



I V 


^Uc |*re (XjlaU 


tr* ^ jr^ ^ U*^’ ^Ual-I 

^ LAJI LUm wU^ ^ ^L{j CLi^J^SsLf 

sOli^l ^iXIb ^!^i.4i fli » 

||[^ XX$jM9 t LlJ^ ^^fl S > ^ *Mll jd tJ''Ait 

^axuS l-« Jljt« j ill 

w 

U ^;1 <^^3^5 aiasr J jl^ei- dj^ ^ ^ liUii ^Jx, 

^UsLmJI JU Uo |JC4)Ia>io ^^^aC\,LflS1 ^Ij^l 

i.^ o)^ <J^* ‘H-^‘ Ci^ jjC j^.yi 


ViJJl Uib Ji ^S L5^ 

L5^ -? <3^fc) ^ dJJ 3 5/***^ 

^ LJ^ il«U!l ^ ^1^*1 ^ iXi l^^l 

^ y ^ImImO yj^ ^j;gS^^L<gdl -J^ <X>Lo ^1 ^ 3 ^*** 

* lil 

l»^L>- Jj {2)p^ *^^^3i, c;^ ^ j\^ »JI> 

CU^^fSI 3 {^:J^*^ 3 1^^^ \^ ^cC^ 

4i)4Xc ^ d>MX><o ^ JLio^ ^ ill 1^ ^ ii^fcXllj ^LajiII 

I^Olo Uli jU^ iLiijli 55i Jj ^l)b u^]/^ t:A 3 ji^ 
^ ls>l>-) 4 X 3 ^ ill ^d-J ^jctvll ^1^1 c— |[^S ^^^s:0#4sSI 

L 10 I jd l^ls m )iyi.A^ ^ ^ ^ CwSXiM Km^j^ Ia!1 

J*il ^ ^ J'li CLU* j e:-bl CJUIaS SI j 

iz^ljj SI j jca^^I ^yAjS^. ^U j iJuIc li^ SI xz^^ijd U 

W ^ 

Xuul ^ (< X X< fl . 8iw 2 $Lu I /U ^^A4k> 1*3^ i&AC 1^5j*<fi.^l5 ||iik^l 

JftMiJ ^M» UumJ Ljii {^SL^ ^**^i ^-«1 ^ ^L*#ii/« ^ glCVu l^^all ^ 

](j^«xll jA nX i^^ l^d 1 *^^ liT^ v* 5 ^ 41^51-4*^1 jj 3 



j ^!1 Ljjjuda^ ^ (JJU!) j ^ 

Mt 

^x> kJLJ$^ ^1 ^J^Lo 31 3 (J^-^ 

^ 3 Ul^ Jl>jl ^ l^^ljuwl 4^5 ^ (.-jJlar^ 

^ <C*^<^„^11 ^ Li5^ ^s>’ y^ 1^1 y ^:!l^ 

^j 1 U) L-Jlsoil 3U Jo'.a11 ^ jJjJ IJ’J ^U>f]tj 

JU lIJ^L*]) 1 ^gcv l^l 

'jT^i j4 ^iAX^il ^\ ^?b ^ >l>^b ^1 8fc>lcl ^ j*^lSx! 

^*ie ^''w4*wl y ^as^Lflil *X4ki>'l UiZIr.^)) ^ y\ ii^XA^l ^\k 4]1 ii 

d>^^<«isll y 4X>X«mJ1 y t^i^^MMl y 

C^Ocs: y S/^1 J:^^»- ^3 y J:!^ 

4)Ca*m1 ^ (J^^, ^ y^ y y lit (33^1 

Jw^l^Jl 1^1^ I iidXiaS ^^asr. ^ J^l 


Iam»1 ^i^aSI -^IaajwI I^aIjC t)l i- **-^Aj 

U ^ ^c'jj! ^'^1 ^ 

vJLAL^ IaIj 'JXj^ [^i y y <XaJvX« 

l^jlbAisC t^i ^1^ <Xic lol ^ ^!1 Ail ^ ^-t^.J 

SfO ^^'^1 y y ^ LlA!>5sr ^ 

ojjS^ ^1 ei^ljJ j} J’i 4Xj! ^^a^diiall Sass^ ^ ^ 


^ (jjj) ? 

^ZAA>> 


‘ J. and Khi, ; Ah. js^' 
“ iiH' ? See infra. 


3 



p- ^ • 

I, ^ ^J>5i U3'x (J^SI ^.'x i\,j*«Jl *WU j Ifi 

^UJb JUj |*l»l ii) u^l^l j_5» LljjJl 

■ c^lSJg j **^ c-sJ'isSl j ts^ 

^ L^' uT* J (iT* 5;^ cS* ^ 

j y^UoLt ^ 4? ^ 4i»^ 

Js:*!> J6ss. ij ^J i:r“ j tr' 

tj* 'L^£' jJ^ CyLil 

jc'-Jj) JLi ^J. ^_j^l ^Ji ej'-^J-51 iu U iU j 

ijJa-oS l*iij (JJiJI ^ ^ 

W 

^05 {J*^ ^ Ugr^. {J^ 

J?v^^ (ji J*^ \J^ UJjo- ) Ufclfea 

*-!^'>? LS^ c;'^ ‘J'* iiT* J Uaj^ ^ 'a~J 

,jJ;SE***^' ^ J*>" (J*y jy*^^ Ji-lj li^ij 

»j.!s"*^ lt* toi^ J i*-.ljJl ei>l5i>Mfl5! j J4\ t*;^ j 

M •• fl *** 

J^*w ^ ^Juj ^ jj'^1 ^ 

4 Xa;**^'b ^lai ^tLj5 CuliX ^ JcJ^L^ 

^jJuUJl Jy tXAili ^UJI ^ <k!Lj 

f. “ (t W 

iXxJl iLc^C« i)^^1 

^^jukfu.1 • ^ ^' 4 ) ^ ^1 ^ j < 4 X ^1 

^ JUb Lie J'i‘ ,J1 

iU>^cX#t^ J’-W' V^ ^'^***' t)'^‘ ^3 

■Xji"' [, ■Jv^^t' 





1 1 ® 


^ jl 4^4^! ^ ^ ^ *X>-1^1 jhV 

f^y** \^ \^J*^ ^ j^**^ 


\j^ j\j^ j^y^ tiT® )|^j3U ^sj^vjufll! ikx^ ^ Li||,.**wi i!v ^ 

{ji \j^, j ji^S^ j l^! ^4^ t4> ^ J’v4^3! 

^4jLflJ! fcUa^ 


J*. ^JjJ J ^jr*^' u? i* L^'-^' jV^' 
iVj,!^j SLiaJl y« ftj^ ;3^. j (ir*i^^ 

»ljiulS\ j *'jAil5\ j 

j^ecvUl J^lc ^IjJl jJ!j S4ar> ^_^UI1 Ji 

M 

Uj uii |»A J c)W^ icUs i! ^ l.»»^fcli4Jl 

cr* V W*"!5 >^'j -*^' ‘^ 4:;^ ^U ^1 cJ^l 

Vi,5^ Vi?^ »^a2s*< kAl?^ ^ ^ j^ J^y^ 

aJ ^3 ayJl 'w^^. *X4cr^ 

^5^ w«i^ii* Jl^i#*il I#J3 |iAc ^ ^ Ofc)^ ^ 

<jbljsC'j| ^9 ^ Cii„^^3 ^ y^ ^ A4»ssr^ ^ 

CT® y^ ^ v^AC Cli^l^' 

w w 

AiiXc immJy^ ^ <lclla^ ^jiLo AA^y«J I^IImJ] <3ui3) 

C!ul»< ^jJS»-li^^l j-^J^ UJ^aIj ||j ^ ^ {^f4 IjAM All4A^Ml ^ 

^ 6S Jill iijj^ ^ ^ Jia- l»y' l^j ^J,1^ ^ 


Kan. c>* u>*^ li 

*«5LS^ 


‘ J. c 4 ^t ‘Ulj ^J\i j^jJ\ 

’ Kan. 1 ^ dila ^ aaiiel ) 




tX^4wi ^ .AwJ ^ Ac jd«J«as^^ l)^"^ ijCtyl^ ^ ^vXJ^ ^ 
w-Jlsr^ j i3.>«cc^ ^ ^ic .^31 J^J’i 

Jo.^'i] SJJ <t^l j\jj JjAJ 

IcS'Ji] ® U_^!! L^'Ji J ^jlLUt U lyu- 

* laj'a> ^J^ yj'iaLJl (Jj Ijllii UjfclL! jjjUaLJ^ (J» d^' 

« 

* ** 

« . w ^ 

|«fa) 1 iXl^ i^mj^j^] ^ ^ <)dj Ci/« JUmU^ ^ ) 

J^] yb ^ Jf^ d-o«-^ ^ JfilicSl J^lc 

1*4^ Jf^***^l Ijl u-aJUc ^ j^^*l^***l 

*. “ “ t»» 

4Lj!iX31 <3C^1 ^11 JJkMi 4^5 • y^^***^^ 

iXl^ ’J^flil ^ liiU^l U1 3'i ^1 l^xJ! UJti ^ 

Jw^l Jj;^ yj J’i UibJ^:>-l LLA^Xrsr LU^ j*Jl 

U^ c:^1a5 <— [j^i^ j 1^ (Ji ^ Jf^LSl 

^ i^Aau ^ ^^**V 

v,;ir^ii*' ^ ^Ij L»ib4^j>»l J'Jf Ujlii ^ 

^'JaL**!! y> 3^^ ^ y Lo Itk^b 

IaaII ^ [V^^ ^1 cJ*?.'^ 

M W 

^ CLALiJI ^ ^ ^ J 

liT* (*^ (J-* |*ji' ''4^''^ j '-r*’'«®^ ur^»- es^ ^ A^*-! 

’ Yak. iJpl Jb 
‘ Yak. laU 


✓ M.J 

' ‘rA»? 

® J. and Khi, ^j/»j j ^J-l^. 

h^ J i •-r*«- J jj^- J 

See note 19. 




CJJi j*Jt Jl? U:{J'^ ^ JjJ 

1 w 

i^vcl ^ L^yl ^ L4^-.-}ic ^ 

• M . ^ M M 

LV^i^<a ^ jdla^iu ^lil^ ^ j ^ O^ 

C^^ii Xclla!^ tJ^ ^ ^ ^UwKwU 

^.Ic pjJl ^ iialiii* JC^!1 ^ 

J’v^^ Jjbl^^U lyt'j’ jU^U UDU^^lar ^Jjj |»I j 3yJU>^l 

sSj ^ Lin»J <l^>iO 

^ ^ ^ L5^ i.<Lw ^1 

^*^1; c;^ y:}^ (iT® 3 y^ ^ jss*^^ ^ 

W 2 

^ ^L«<.Vll -> » ^ib ^ C,»p.^^lx^ ^ ^.XA^j»J' 

tXA^l l—ijILs:'^ ^ ^yb L« yb ^ ^ 

^ ji^J /^y ^ ^-ic c-^JLs^ ^ 

w 

Jjc jJ Jla> j J^] yb j ^_5b 

Jys-'il j J ;y liT^ J (►^^- ^ J U"^®" J <>^W? J 

^1 _5 , c*^l ^ 

^C>AaJI y I y 

liT^ ^ 

1^;:^**=^^ <^1 y^'dsLJI U^lc l._-Ji« ®^^'lylil y 


‘ Khi and J. juii ^^lil j*j 
“ Khi, j^\ 

’ J. jy\ Khi, jj>\ 

* J* 


^ IChi, uyyiJi ^ 

Khi, ,>1^ 

^ Kn. iy««jJl ^ Khi, 

\jjl ^ J ykil pJoc y^ J 

See note 19, 

* Khi, 



tl 


^Uc 

W 

cn^ u^'^ ^3 V y'^' 

^ 2 ^ 48 :^^ 

« 4 l^ (*<:!^^ ^Jj i 

ilic yjl J1 * UJ ^ ^lac ^Js. ^ y;'^ 

C/^ UwAli^ ^^mJ^aj _5 l^ls^ Uy i^il^!— J 8^^'« 

ji-1 ^ J ‘>Vj u;?' '<:^^' u;^' u^ i W^ tt)V^ t/^ «;'^r* J' 
JlJ^ tjiJi_aJul j y;4ijib ii[>j ^ iLijJ cs^]; ^-* j *y»31 

** * - ~ 4 

1*4*^ 1;^}^ 4L>1» ^ 2Umi “^Vyf ij^ 

iiJUtt^^l ^ Ai^w |»8jlC 

^1 i44^j juXc j ^ 

M W W 

3 Wy^ ^.5^ 

5-Jj jJl JLjL>.| ^ (J^-^d-ol UJ 4>bj yh Ci-«J’jS» j Uyjlc ^ ^4aj^ 

Uii 3u!b^^ i^***^-^ ^ ^xJlI^uJ’o \y^j j 

w w w 

w 

^j3 )(«XaAcI Uo {^X**^ 3 ^ CxyJI 

ilz *3 j^J Uw^’ *3.^ j ^ ^^^yftjL.1 

iijJull j 3 j^y. j j^y. W^'® 

S-’^ ^5ic U^ J" <S« J (*y. i Lr:^" ^ 3 

Mj £i J ^;:W <-i31 L*y»0. *»< Ji» J 

^ -5 _5 ^<*iX ( ^AAj ^LVn ili^xAll ^ c J 


‘ Khi, J1 

* Khi, 


* Khi, ^jSjj 
® Khi, >i 

> 

’ Bead ,'^ 


s 


t 



ihSAj ^UbUl ^ 

^•XmksJ^ VJ5^^ Un jIaC ^ i^ic ^ {liJ^ 

jjrOl^ ^5 IaII ^JU j Jsid 4-JIl l^i ^ 

^lyy^ia:^ ^ (iT® ji 

^^131 • ill ytij jji wjyac^^ ^ I^U jiJ l^'isU ® JsSLa!! ^Jll j 
w^i^uJ j ,^4>.!1^ JLX L^yc^' ^1 uJl^l iX^l iji^y^. 

liXft tiT* cJj5^. KmmJjB] 

ClJ^ (j^ iXs-lXs (Jas-UJ' Xjjilill h^\ ^^1 c3^t 

W M W 

^1 l*i*w ^ julc jdJl jdJl {jr* 

W M 

4 w 

I*J ^ fjJt^^ J^\ ^ JlsK*' i^yo 

w ^ ^ ^ 

^ulil ^ JUwimI U-^a 1 il fc)!j^ Jl c3^ JjO ^ill (JajoI 

j.^ oIamI >y^ ^ Site xHaS ^ 4 UI «xm 

w ^ 

t^it>il^ ^ ^ Ujb’^ 

w 

} »;.^b ^_;JUiX^l yj^„ t^‘i>5' _j* i UwJA) 

W w 

2^J|yl ikmX'** VwJ^-« 4,^:^ ^ 

4iS«^^<<W Liiii^4ill li^ ^ XJl.4W)M^4k^ jj ^J^j>»^AJ>- ^ 

ImIjIpJI yj^lb I^UJl ^yscU^l J^ASC^ 

^ f^oUflll 4^1 JjU! ^jv^lftll C^AIaII t^l^ ^••^J ^ ^^^y^AAowb^ J I 

J O’*^ S-*^^ c/ viXU!) ^jj |J j 


’ Khi, \jSCl\ J 
^ Khi, Jr 


' J :.* ’ 

" iiLhi ^ 



1 




XxSaJi! 


^ JCass:^^ j «)LaJ1 ^ J 

jy^ 3 3 3 3 l*^lsiA>'l ^ )jjA.-<9 ^ * 


f j®"' J J -? -j *‘H'-*^' 3 3 u;W’ 3 

^ ^ J c.-^iT'^' ur* 3 3 


<0 ^ ^ ^Llp-;}il! ^ 

ClT^ 1*^ ^ ^^wNrfjC 

^ ^yiil j*^ *^1/^ ^ Oj^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ jt^» *^j3 

^JUJiAll ^S»- ^ <d!! h^j ht^J\ Ja^ c^^ss***^ 

LU^ |*.-g^’Ji!! ^1 <dl! s^x* 

^ji ^i;^*****^^ ^ 

^Ijuai! ^:^>•^>-^^ cJ^ ^1>«J1 ^j4.C JJt>3 SjJt U j 

^ jjbwj! iCjJl AcXib {;ji^^ L5^ 

^ w w 

JU j'wbJ u-aH ^ jiJo.! ViiA^Sl ^ 3 L5^"^ 

^ w 

CL*b>I vJLAjk^ ^ ^ (J'J^ ^iA5 ^lls-j#2Jl (JJ 

W M 

j|tfc) ^ (J^ 3 [•'^ ias::!^^ <3dJ' j JU j iLolLw 


’ KH, *-UU\? J)> jd, j; 

« Khi, ^\^\ 

® Khi and D. u. J 

Khi^^^^ 4 IJ olfiu-* 

3 *0^ C^* 

Khi, rA^l^ UJI ^ 


' Khi, csJU-^' 

® Deest ill Khi. 

3 Khi, 

* Khi, ocUl 

^ D. ^il 

« Khi &iui D. IjJ^ 



A 


^ ^ ^ AftXc jij’ jUj jJ ijAiUll jj 

Jf |aV.' cJjJUall ^ ^j' S^ Sj.su? ^11 

w 

^ a:Lo ^ 

W J UU! .Jfi;lcJl Jji.it jUr^l ji?2lj [^jZ ^ 

Sjj>-I* j ^Ic <uI&.Um Sje*-ly M;>J 

l-4^1jAJ>l ^ ^ ^fli^l ^1 iJaoj^^ iX^llaLoJl SiJ4s:^^ ^ 

w 

i^s»-LJ! ^ ^ 

ij^ li)*^ {J-^ 1^ } 3 *■ ^jJ-s-'—Jt -^^.-W *(*:*1== 

Ul IcU i^j^ yi> ^ Li^i 
^ Ulj ^ ’oilJI ||j' ^ 1*^ S^jJ! 

^ ||J ^ j^lar***^^ ^ w--JJuUJ! ^ ^ * 

(J ^ l*i‘ j*j ^^,j!l ^ f^, 

1*^ (LaA.^ ^1 CLALio ji^ j ^^AC 

•** w * 

St\^ |*J ^ 

} ^jy* 3 ^*'— cijlii L-eJ ; Ij^ 'J!^! ^ I^'x 


i^y ^ (..ijuJa)} XjAC ^ ^w4Jl) ^ 

4 ™ - „ “ '*' 

Ij^AC ^C« la^^D ■ I fly 


"’ Deest in Khi. ^ 

'‘ D. g?>;!l 
« Khi, iiji 
“ Khi, y*!' 

“Khi, «yxJt 
Khi, ^jo^ ^j> y«c 
“Khi,iy^\;M.*fj>)l 
» Khi, H. U^ 

’* Khi, Ju. 

*“ Khi, is-Jl o*i 
“ Khi, 


' Khi, a' 

Khi, i»L«»« Ix^^ ^ ^Ui U 1^ 

b ^ i,y i^i. 

® Khi, (»Ui 7^^ JJ' ^ 

‘ Khi, iii. 

® Deest ill Khi. 
f Khi, ^'j ^U. 

’ Deest in Khi. 

Khi, 

• D. j^JiJLl 



V 


j O^ ^^S*a) 1 &UiJws laA^I ^ 

^Ji j)J>i\ Jm bjjlS^ ^Uj iUl j cJj^JMflil 

^^1 ^ 4;;^jbul i(Ju< CuU _J iuu. dilA'l ^ ^ 

y ^Ia^I ^*<ol^gE^^ >L^] X<1 Lm ^^**ilac^ ^ 

jja!) ^ImaaII _j ^lC« ijJ! dJ^<cy«^»- Jljla!) 

_^Uu!l ^ L4>U!! c.-Jiii!l ^ ^.j(^! ^bil! ^^A*- j Ujj jj;^ l«jj 
C.Mj cu'.^l i^l j ^1^1 j ^_jj^ 5 iukAJuJ! 

I ^^IaII is1 _^ ^ ^ ^ be 

^<i£ ^J1 UfU ^Uc u-JuaJl CJy^>- UJbJ*^ j j»l^ 

••***«. *• \ * 

jMix ^iMk^JI ^ Ci^ J 

^ ij[A£ C,"*^ j 

M 

5Co \3^-J^^ ijj^ 1^ iuLu J 

^sJ viALwi’ ^,Jo ^ ii*-aji 

'I" J 4X<^AM 

liXis***^ J j^4 j iXA»-) ^l^yb j 4 XaJ' 

w 

jdll ^ Lg jd!) l)*^^ i^liuo J5*«^ Ia-aJLiI 

w 

c/^i;i v:r® ^ ^ 3 L^' u;^ 3 

^j'^j ^1 l^l Ai»- ^ ^ IcVJib (^*ifl5 

^3j3ji vJLUj cJ*^I (J^. jJ j l^\i* j' 

« . 1*1 

i^MfciiiD J \>AMyo ^1^03 CLUJ Ui*^ UA* 

(JU* ^ 

L^yiC^ iXac^**^ l^ ^ ^^ 4 ) |i»^ AAaJ^ {*)3^, ^ ^ 

|p ttf'jr* U)^ ui <0 Ia« ^b Jji 

* Khi, j^l » Khi, 

* Khi, 4)1' Jj^ ij^ ic^ ^ 



1 


^ ^ ^ JI 4 J) ^ UJl^ XaSI j A4 am) 

^ Julaafc^^ iLol^ dJ^Le ^ 

^ w ' * 

LS* V«a-U ijoX^ «pl J>c J 

1^ li;*^ tiT® ^ 

^) Jiib^Lc ^ j 0)1/^ ^j-io <)di 

^ ^kj c:;^' J'^1 

^ w i fi^ l ^^ji^lifcWl ^Llfl C^JL> ^ ^ Sum* ^JUW 

iXi^t ^Ji£> ^\r^ (j^ ^ h ^ V— ill 

Wv^ J ^ JjJLfll! ^ ^^^^1 ^ ^ CXaaaII ^ iaijLi^^ 

^Lj'>^«**>4 a> > l^[Xio V— ^>■11 • CvAljbJ JUOiX^ W«p«»v>U9 

^j3\^) ^ySsClJl jj ^ 

3 ^ ^_C<.X»-I <XAam IvVib ^1 CU^wiO ^ iuXiO^yc 

CUJb iXxJb aulUi' • jb^* J^* ^ <d]^ <U/^! J*ik> ^ ^U 

iVA^ ^ 45lx»**] f ^ 

^U)l ^jf Zb ^ ^Ue^Lw ^^1 ^^jXmjj>- 43^ji^ 1 l^Aib 

L4jLi liw U;U- iJ<lLw ^1 IjJfe ^ VV. (J^ W ^ 

^1 AA2b AAss*^ ^ ^hiaA:^ ^ tXl^ ^^3 

^Iasc^^ ^ 2$^^ CI^m^aIx^ ^ l^dl^lol iA5 |«i^^i3 Vii2ilii«ol^ 

^3^1 ^1 Lp 

j iiT?^ 3 3 L5^ 

w 

|pl^«M L5^ iXiiX^ laA^I ^ aJ 

^ U^U J 1 
* Khi, Aj ^ic 
^ Khi, J^l 


^ Khi) j^j EAa J«W) ^ 1 $ s^ a « nw 1 

ISslUj 



0 


W ^ j ^IxjJI cuIcLj v^lSXJ j laj^ 3 j ^lli '^jAZ 

M 

jj;'‘^^ "—*;*£ J'^ (J^ 3^ 

• r- 

(sJ^ aX*mi1 VmiAJlio ^ SX*^ ^ 3 

^t^rW Is-y i^./^ 3^ «;! 3 J^*- 

O'^'* 1,5* y^ J O'W ^ 3 

w ^ 

1 3 3 {*x* ^ ^ 

J'aj ^J1 3 *St) j h'i ^A-io u-5^j«4Jt 

AC' ScVA Vi iiw^^O lil ^ Llililllli y ^ 

3 ‘ T‘'^3^ ^3^ 

If-*]' (Jifij j J-^aii! JiAs^ ^ 

C-A^U ijl*!l is^jJl <ltiS' J>^ S'jJii 

^3(> ^ j liUic ^ ^^ssnSyi .i.iks'< ^Ic \ji ^jj j 
«;a^_ii4JI ^ Cij^Jlc J-aflil Ji^s^ Ijjb _j 

xU <t*^~' ^^;A«^1 iU ii^i>\,l <uj C_Jai. j 

ty-fcas-* jjl Lj'iar<’3 4>U |»J ^jl ^ Jutwl 

J^ Uiff ^^'^:&-U jk»o_ ^1 ^ \JUU j iv^U J-caS! 

tj-fc j* 3 t*'”^ f ^ ^ j;}^ y^ ^ 

^_5* j ^ jJ' } cM^ i JliiiL*-* 

(_5-;3 (J'-'^ jA_Xis! j b^si^;^ ci-Xtc 

CJ^io ^ yb ^ ^c v.j«.\*.Lc (_i^! ^^'.AjJuu 4 >Iaj y) 
jjSl iayiJl 

ttT* J* ; ;i;:^«ji j*y S^:W« tfUc ^ 

C* J >-^3 Bl4^-*.s^ B-Jl ^y.acla^l j ^_J3l^- 
U^ BLJI v-^A J a! ‘w-'lsar jbj ^1 J^jil ae'JiUl 

^ Kill) i~ijfis I Yak. 

1 ’ Yak. ^yl^i^l j^jii, ij j 



^ kpLil yt ^ d[ij 



' ^ 

llpl^ 

J J 

'iSjS ^^^*3 • y>Cj^£iS>- *3l^ 

cH' 


rfJllf 

iiU J 1 

5 vj" 3 c; 

iXc- ^ 

l:^ _J 

^U«J' 

(i^^UsS'^ ^ 1 

J jjJ' J’W' tr* J 

fW 



c;^’ 


3 J'^. 3 

^ j^ ^ ^ P-'jnA^ ^ t— ^ilss:'^ ^ 

ur* 

84>3j 

1 J _j» 

iUjLJI Uj 




w^' 

^S>o 

. <iU. 

f f^j’ y 

i ^iiil liiib tV4ar^ 




^ Uli iJJjwo e:J'Js> ^ 

VmhAIk^ ^ ^ <xx)^i3 

^-**m1 i^C |*lt|;jJI J ‘>'^J S-''^=^. ij^ } 

t '" ^.. n • 

J 3 ^ 3 ^ ij' ‘i^. 





Jli 

l^! ^ J 

''U 

icl 

b c>-flsr L^ l 

3 

\Si> 

J 

%jmS ^ L« 

3 » 



O"*^' 

ur* J 

Ui'^, 

^ ytJl 3 J ^! 

AJO>X« 



"^1 ^ 

^3^^ "J 

JijjLc31 _j* 

J 

^y.-31 

bd- ^ fcVL 

y . 


% 

V 

1 


■* ‘^'j 


J.-J31 Jj.s^H. 3 



^ Khi, y^il _ai t^^V’ 

‘ Yak. ^1 ^j> J\j<^ Jli j 
^i*as ,j«J . For c)];*e road ^Uc 
" “ Yak. ^ 


* J. •>^J p'l S-^ 0 ^^ j 
Yak. ya» J iljj cylj*i 

“ Khi, y«» (^J A*^ p-^' (;;> 

J'-J^ 



S *v*ar« t jjb j^is ^j^j! ScUal! ^J^ ViU ^ 

j {s/* i tt)y*^' J 

j ]^l Obj jj^l *jj^l ^1 ylil j iiUilJI 

iX^ar^ ^aIaaII ii^ '■:^*^'^ JJ ^^^aIaaSI slfiji 

«_5^ (»^ (*^' 4^- (*^J CS-' ^ 

4_5iJ! ^J J];l ^ 

M 

•^k; w^' ^ tj‘^'*j' iji hj[ae^. jJ) 4>'j^ ^1 ^j;ye'-*Jl 

tX*J ^ li;ibJl« j dC^M ^ j 

^ W 

^ tj'i*^ Jj* bi^l J l^ •— CLiji^ <-J>j ^ 

jj««J^*>l *5.4^ l*U11 ^uSiJl l£jUi ^.;b:l Ijjb ^ j lij^^ i 

L.»9J^wi^ ^ ^11 J ^ <X-Lw ^ 

CiJR.ll iXiCc ^ Ciii^vfcW ^JUm 

*vJlUj ^^1 CniALic |»!a>^ii> 

J^\ lijij 1-2.31 Imj iJ2Ls’*^* ^irjj! LyJ J 'Jb ^ 

c-.*is^ |.yji “ ji jlj ^ jai jW j iJij ^ 

j**?“ i j^'jj JeS ^J^ ij^ i;;^! J*' j Jt^ 

‘^'•^’ l:;^^ ^*>.::^%4J iJ J ’’is'jbtyll is'-a$JI 4i»-\ Ijjb 


Yak. jiL- 
» Yak. « 

Deegt ia Yak. 

» Yak. ^Ji'kJ 
Om. Yak. 

Yak. ililCjt ibjJI ^ 1j* 
>‘ Yak. ol- 
“ Yak. etJljJj 


* Yak. a«m1 j tj'jy ' 

“ Yak.^ 

® Yak. LJi 

* Yak. ixji aIjA 

» Yak. {8.V. i^^:^\)J^j 
‘ Yak. W 
’ Yak.^l 



^*^j#U*Jb ^ (*”V^ cJ-^y u»i.«wAxil ^ J 

^Uail '^1 *i_al^ {j^ 3 ^iiAL*?J :t^' 

^1 J'-" ^’'^* Jiji 

H'^} ij'^l 3 I*’-JJ6 jfic I— 

|•lMlJ6 jij ^K^'i\ jJj ^jxs U1 (J'^ 

jjl (jJ iw^-wJut J ^j<,'JJl *Uil ^ »/"5'j j*/ ^ 

^3ja> SAs:*i ^1 J'S J ,^5^^ u;/* l:;^ J 

^_JiUaJ 1 tel J U1 Jli |*J 

g ^ 

y5^^^ ^ ^^^1x51 L« ^ 

w w 

Lwi^Aam ^AjJl xiA^l ^ 

^jC 1*5 ^.Ly j ^*^(_j5^ UijLSj ij-j jf>. %t< jJ! 

j£ UUai- c:^ ^1 J '' ciJli*jj J jyii ^ J “ icy! 

S' ^ w ^ 

Iv'^ jJ^ i LS^ 

i5Uo ^j.« !^\^ j l » A4^ 1*4^ , ^ 

J' JrW^ ti);f^'^J' 1 ) 4 *“ J-^' uS^' J' 3 

jum (_s* ^_^J>4-♦J' fh!^^ ^.3i 5y>* 1^***=^^ 

y'J.'i) ^1 J.U j C«0 Ji'j 


’ Yak. cJJi^k-P^ J 
« Yak. L}/ 

’ Yak. 'Ujil y;C 
>" Yak. ^ 

" Yak. i.lL ^ 

Yak. iLcUU 

{S ^v 


^ Yak* A^i '^^3 c^** 

^ j c^* fi^ J 

v-J^ 5 K.lii, ^ 

^ J. 4uj 1 ^;f ^^, aUV 3^ 

® V— ? 

* J.j i^j3> ^ 
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• <^<t*^liX}\ Ajkiijji) 


i (Jw^ ' <di 4X-fcx^! 

«• w 

^5 1 -j l)^'*^ ^ (J.awA^ j^\ Sa^S:^ Jc ^! J 

“ A « “ “ \\ 

J <J1;L XLj ^ ^U 4^*J J ^ 

^1 (J^'^1 ^ 

L^' (ji^^ uJ^Sl ^ 

W M 

A>i } J’ y^ ^IfcXib (Jj ^lt\ac^ ioj^Uil 

l;^ _} '^_} J V«*“ y''^' llT® 

Le j t)^^l j j 

^ ^!J ^ 3 ^1^' -j -> ^ 

^ v-^tX) L< Cii^lo UiII^paIaxcIj (if'® 

jy**^ ^<1^1 j L}*I«j>- !s'^ ^ cc ~ «M.l tX !»< j ^.^jlII sic 

s\ss^ ^yjS'j&-< ,_ji^lc iJ^<e'A> ^ j 

iJ.4>»-l ijjiil! j C-U.a'! S^ ^ Am!! ^jK». 

j j*kV Lkyi* Lo ,j Juiisr^ 

lilUIl v_i^.\J S^j Ji^'i joa^. t-j'Ji’ I^i Oj^ 

jy ^ ^ '/■* AWJ CJJU ^\sf ^ \j^'^ 

^1 SiC tjJj j*jaj S^^^ jjjj jjll ^1 <*5U j ^Ji•**^ j 


^ Khi, ji^AiJl j)\ 

^ Khi, " Ki., ^1 i^UiJl 

B 




^ 

*44. j ts*^' J® cr-*^' SjU 

^lO ^1 i-^USs* J^flj-J\ 


t^A—C ^L-/e^kx)\ 

l-k-^yL.l\ j\i^\ ^ |_y^^*4_5\ 
^\a)\ — 3 


?t3>— o— 


I ••, ' -. ■/ “. ^i- .. 

'. ^jjiXil ii>A4J ,^K!1 j CD j .idy' jjAs cJji 






